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ABSTRACT 

fhis report assesses the progress of the six 
suaaative Hoae start projects as evaluation faailies coapleted their 
first twelve months of enrollaent. Home Start, a federally*funded 
3*year (1972-1975) hoae-^based demonstration program for lov-incoae 
faailies with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance a 
aother*s skills in dealing with her own children and to provide 
coaprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional services* 
Aspects examined in this report include: overall national statistics 
on families, staff, and costs; organization and staffing of local 
projects; kind and quantity of services delivered; operational 
problems previously identified; mother and child outcomes; 
descriptive program costs; program cost^effcctiveness; and 
co^t-relevant prograa characteristics. The data examined in this 
report were gathered in fall 197^, through site visits, outcome 
measures, and quarterly information reports. Findings are presented 
in three different parts of this volume: program analysis results, 
summative evaluation results and^ cost-effectiveness results, 
(Author/HS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose and Organization 

The purpose of this report is to assess the progress of the 
six sununative Home Start projects^ as evaluation fanulie? coin-- 
pleted their first twelve months of enrollment. Many different 
aspects of the projects are examined in this report, including: 

• Overall national statistics on families, staff, and 
costs; 

• Organization and staffing of local projects; 

• Kind and quantity of services delivered; 

• Operational problems previously identified; 

• Mother and child outcomes; 

• Descriptive program costs; 

• program cost-effectiveness; and 

• Cost^relevant program characteristics* 

The data examined in this report were gathered in fall 1974, through 
site visits, outcome measures, and quarterly information reports* 
The findings are presented in three different parts of this volume: 

Part A: program Analysis Results 

Part B: Summative Evaluation Results 

Part C; Cost-Effectiveness Results 

Home Start program Overview 

Home Start is a program for disadvantaged preschool chiidran 
and their families which is funded by the Office of Child Develop- 
ment, U* S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare* The 
program started in March of 1972 and has been funded tor a threes- 
year demonstration period* Home Start is a home-based program 
providing Head Start-type comprehensive (nutrition, health, educa- 
tion, and social/psychological) services to low-income families 
with 3-5 year old children. A home-based program provides services 
in the family home rather than in a center setting. 



The six sites include; Huntsville, Alabama; Dardanelle, Arkansas; 
Wichita, Kansas; Cleveland, Ohio? Houston, Texas? and Parkersburg, 
West Virginia. 
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A unique feature of Home start is that it builds upon exist- 
ing family strengths and assists parents in their role as the first 
and most important educators of their own children. 

The Home Start program has four major objectives^ as stated 
in the national Home start Guidelines (December 1971): 

• to involve parents directly in the educational 
development of their children; 

• to help strengthen in parents their capacity 
for facilitating the general development of 
their own children^ 

• to demonstrate methods of delivering compre- 
hensive Head Start*-type services to children 
and parents (or substitute parents) for whom 
a center-based program is not feasible; 

• to determine the relative costs and benefits 
of center- and home-based con^rehejncsive early 

childhood development programs, especij^^y^in. . ^ 

areas where both types of programs are^^easible. 

Presently 16 Home start programs, funded by the Office of 
Child Development, are in operation. ^ Each program receives ap- 
proximately $100^000 with which to serve 80 families for a 
12-month period. Participating families come from a wide variety 
of locales and many different ethnic and cultural backgrounds *- 
including white, black, urban, rural, Appalachian, Eskimo, Navajo, 
migrant, Spanish-speaking, and Oriental. 

Htme start program staff consist primarily of "home visitors** 
who^vi?it the homes of enrolled families once or twice a week. In 
addition to working with the mother on matters of child develop- 
ment, the home visitors discuss nutrition^ healthy and social and 
psychological needs of f2miily members. When needed, home visitors 
or other program staff refer families to community agencies for 
specialized services. 

Families enrolled in Home start also participate in group 
activities or meetings on specific topics ^ such as parent effect- 
iveness or health. Each program has a policy-making council, 
which includes Home start parents as members, to set policy for 
the local Home start project. - 

Further information on the Home start program can be found 

in; 

"The Ho.fle start Demonstration Program: An Overview" 
(February, 1973) , Office of Child Development. This 
booklet acquaints the reader with the overall Home 
Start program as well as introducing the 16 individual 
projects. 
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"A Guide for Planning and Operating Home-Based Child 
Development Programs", (June, 1974), Office of Child 
Development- Based on the 16 Home Start projects/ 
this guide details what is involved in planning and 
operating a home-based child development program. 

Home Start Evaluation Overview 

The National Home Start Evaluation incorporates three dis- 
tinct components: the formative evaluation, the summative evalua- 
tion, and the information system. The three are complementary 
ways of viewing the effects of Home Start. While all sites 
participate j,n the formative evaluation and information system, 
only six/ *felected as being representative of the rest of the 
programs, are involved in the sximmative evaluation. 

Formative evaluation . The formative evaluation provides 
basic descriptive information about key aspects of individual 
Home Start projects. This information is used to give feedback 
about project implementation and to establish a context for the 
statistical and analytical findings. Elements of the formative 
evaluation include project-by-project case studies, observation 
of home visits, analysis of staff time-use patterns, and develop- 
ment of cost models. Trained interviewers gathered formative 
data by visiting each of the 16 projects to interview staff and 
to review project records. They visited the six sununative sites 
each fall and spring, and visited the remaining 10 sites each 
spring. 

Summative evaluation . The summative evaluation provides 
information about Home Start's overall effectiveness by measuring 
changes in parents and children. Two features characterize this 
kind of evaluation in the Home Start program. First, there are 
"before-and-af ter" measuretnents of par^imt and child performance 
along criteria provided in the Home Start Guidelines . Measures 
used for the evaluation include: 

• preschool Inventory 

• Denver Developmental Screening Test 

• Schaefer Behavior Inventory 

• High/Scope Home Envirbnmant Scale 
0 8-31ock Sort Task 

• Parent Interview 

• Child Pood Intake Questionnaire 

• Height and Weight Measures 

• Pupil Observation Checklist 

ij Mother Behavior Observation Scale 



Second, there is a randomly assigned, delayed^-entry "control" 
group of families who did not enter the Home Start program until 
after they participated in one complete cycle of fall and spring 
testing. Outcomes for these control families, who hajJ not yet 
experienced Home Start, were compared to outcomes for Home Start 
families who had received ful? benefits. Control families are 
receiving a full year of Home Start benefits now that their "control** 
year is finished. Some additional comparison data were gathered 
from Head Start families in four sites. 

Bef ore^and^af ter measurements have been collected from the 
six summative sites each October and May. Local programs were 
given a full year to become operative ^ during which time the sum- 
mative evaluation was limited to a pilot tryout of procedures. 
Data from the second year are presented in the current report. The 
data were gathered by locally hired community interviewers who re*^ 
ceived special training twice each year. 

Information _system . An information system, designed to 
gather basic statistics about each of the 16 programs, forms the 
third component of the national evaluation. Information is 
gathered quarterly on family and staff characteristics, services 
provided to families, and program financial expenditures. These 
statistics are needed to help local and national staff make better 
administrative decisions, to assist in the interpretation of 
summative ^valuation outcomes, and to serve as input to the cost^ 
effectiveness analysis of the Home Start program. The necessary 
information is gathered by local program staff members as part of 
their routine record-keeping activities; then the Information is 
summarized into quarterly reports which are sent to national staff. 

Comparisons with Head Start . In addition to making compari- 
sons between Home Start families and the control families, some 
comparisons have also been made with Head Start programs in four 
of the summative sites. 1 These comparisons include the summative 
results reported in Chapter IX and the cost*ef fectiveness findings 
reported ir. Chapter XIII. Although it is believed that these com^ 
pariso.is add another dimension to the evaluation, there are at 
least three reasons why they should be interpreted with extreme 
caution. First, Head Start centers were located in only four of 
the six Home Start locations. Second, we have no information about 
whether the four Head Start programs that happened to be in these 
Home Start communities are representative of all Head Start pro- 
grams in the country, whereas the six Home Start programs are 
representative of all 16 demonstration programs. Finally, since 
the pattern of benefits and services provided by the two different 
types of programs is so different, and in many ways are not directly 
comparable, these differences must be kept in mind as program 
effects or program costs are examined. 



Huntsville, Alabama; Dardanelle, Arkansas; Houston, Texas; 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 
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Previous evaluation reports . Further information on the 
national Home Start evaluation can be found in reports prepared 
for the Office of Child Development by the High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation and Abt Associates Inc. The following Home 
Start evaluation reports are available through the ERJC Document 
Reproduction Service (P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210): 

• Interim Report I (August, 1972) 

1. Formative and Summative Evaluation (ED 069 439) 
l.A. Case Studies (ED 069 440) 
l.B. Case Studies (ED 069 441) 

• Interim Report II (July, 1973) 

Program Analysis (ED 091 074) 

Summative Evaluation Results (ED 085 398) 

Case Studies IIA (ED 091 081) 

Case Studies IIB (ED 092 225) 

• Interim Report III (August, 1973) 

Evaluation Plan 1973-1974 (ED 092 227) 
Program Analysis (ED 092 226) 
Summative Evaluation Results (ED 092 229) 
Case Study Summaries (ED 092 228) 

• Interim Report IV (May, 1974;not yet in the ERIC system) 

Program Analysis 

Summative Evaluation Results 

Field Procedures Manual 

« Interim Report V (October, 1974; not yet in the ERIC system) 
Executive Summary 
Summative Evaluation Results 
Program Analysis 

Costs and Cost/Effectiveness Analysis 
Case Studies 

Summative Evaluation Instruments 
Program Analysis Instruments 
Field Procedures Manual 

Each report is based on a 6-month interval of data collection. 
Early reports (I, II, III) focus on the initial planning and pilot 
stages of the evaluation. later reports (IV, V) present pretest 
and 7-month posttest results of the formal evaluation stage; JBftpnrt 
^ presents 12-month posttest results; Report VII , the final in the 
series, v;ill compare 18-month Home Start outcomes to 7-month outcomes. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PROGRAM ANALYSIS SECTION 



The Program Analysis section of this report presents infor- 
n'^ation about the Home Start Program in terms of project operations 
and services provided to families. The section is divided into 
five chapters which address: 

• Basic fact s about the Home Start Progr2mi from October 1^ 
1973 to September 30, 1974. This chapter is intended to 
provide a brief overview of the operation of the Home 
Start Program during the past year. Pacts include infor- 
mation about project enrollment and staffing, the home 
visit, and services provided to f2miilies outside the home 
visit. 

• Issues .which are relevant to policy*makers of future 
home-based progr^mls . These issues^^^ere ideatifed for 
future study in Interim Report V . 

• Other methodological and progiammatic issues which may 
become policy --relevant . These issues are presented to 
provide a broader picture of certain aspects of progr2mi 
operations, and either were' identified in Interim 
Re port V o r became evident during analysis of the 

fall 1974 data. 

• Costs of providing home^based services . Both Office of 
Child Development expenditures and total resource costs, 
including levered resources of goods and services, are 
discussed in this chapter. 

• A more comprehensive overview of the Home Start Program 
and the evaluation results to date . Some issues tor 
consideration in implementing and evaluating future 
home-based programs. 



The analyses presented in this section of the report are 
based on data collected during the fall 1974 site visits to the 
six summative projects. In addition, data from the home visit 
observations which were made this fall by community interviewers 
are used, as are data from the Home Start Infojnnation System. The 
fall data collection instruments and the methodology used for pre- 
paring this report are described in detail in Appendix A. 

In previous reports, data concerning the Home Start projects 
were given on a quarterly basis. In this report, however, to pro- 
vide a more complete overview of project operations, information is 
presented for a one-year period beginning on October ], 1973 and end- 
ing September 30, 1974. This time period was chosen because it most 
closely corresponds to the Home Start project year which starts in 
the fall when most new families enter the project. The period 
selected does not coincide with the Home Start Information System, 
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which starts April 1, or the funding cycles of the home Start pro- 
jects, which begin on different dates throughout the year* 

Many of the fall analyses replicate those presented in 
Interim Report V* In most cases, the results confirm the findings 
of that report and are not presented again in detail. Where find- 
ings are different f comparisons are made, with the spring data, and 
reasons for the differences hypothesized* 

To clarify the terms used in this report: 

- project refers to the individual sites, while program 
refers to the National Home Start Program* 

" focal parent and focal child are those members of the 
enrolled family who participate in the home visit* 
Most often the focal parent is the mother who is at 
home and not working. While the family may contain 
several children, there is always one child who is 
the focus of the treatment and who is therefore con-- 
sidered the focal child* At times in this volume we 
have omitted the term focal and used just parent and 
child . 

" summative f2miilies are those families who are being 
tested to assess the outcomes of Home Start* These 
families are served by six summative Home Start pro- 
jects: Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, Ohio, Tcxas^Houston, 
and West Virginia. 

- figure applies to those charts which are located within 
the body of the chapter; a figure usually appears 
directly after the page on which It is mentioned* 
Tables are in a separate section located at the end of 
the report. 
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HOME START OVERVIEW: PALL 1973 TO PALL 1974 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to present a factual 
overview of the Home Start Program and to provide a framework 
for subsequent sections of the report which address a number 
of specific issues. Included here is information about family 
enrollment and staff for the National Home Start Program as 
well as for the average project, facts about the typical home 
visit, ard information about other services provided to 
families outside the home visit. Tables III-l through 5 
present detailed figures including variations on a site^to^site 
basis. 

The Home Start Program 

During the past year, the sixteen Home Start Demonstration 
projects were in their second year of operation. During that 
time fifteen of the projects served a total of 1894 families, 
2462 focal children and 3788 children between the ages of zero 
and five. Average quarterly family enrollment, however, was only 
1094 " nearly 40% lower than the total yearly enrollment. This 
high family turnover rate is caused primarily by the number of 
children of kindergarten age who left the prcject during the 
summer and were replaced by other children in the fall. Table III-l 
presents enrollment figures which show pro ject-by-project varia- 
tions in the number of families and children served. 

At the end of the quarter ending September 30, 19 74 
Home Start projects employed 163 staff members, serving a total 
of 1082 families. This resulted in an average staff/family ratio 
of 1^6. There were 103 home visitors among the total staff, so 
that the average home visitor served ten families " a caseload 
which is well within the 9 to 13 range recommended in Interim 
Report V. 

Home Start projects served an average of 126 different 
families during the year and an average of 74 per quarter. Focal 
child enrollment for the average project was 164, or 93 per 
quarter, and during the year the average project reached 239 
children between the ages of zero and five, or 140 per quarter. 

The Home Start Participants 

The typical Home Stait project has eleven staff members: 
a director, a specialist, a home visitor supervisor, a secretary/ 



Enrollment figures for the Texas"TMC- project were not 
included since Information System data were received for only 
three quarters. 
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bookkeeper, and seven home visitors* The composition of project 
staff, however, varies considerably from site to site* The 
typical home visitor is a female who is 34 years old, has com- 
pleted high school and spent some time in college* Before 
joining the Home Start project, she was employed in a job which 
in some way related to her work as a home visitor* She has been 
with the project for 20 months and has a family of her own* 

The focal parent served by Hon>e Start is usually the 
mother, who is in her mid-^twenties* She has had some high school ^ 
education^ and has a family with three or four additional mem* 
bers* This family is supported by an average family income 
which is under $6,000* About one quarter of the Home Start 
families are headed by the focal parent alone* 

Family Treatment 

Family treatment* consists primarily of the home visit* 
The typical home visit occurs once a week and lasts for approx- 
imately 90 minutes* i There are at least three participants 
in the visit; the home visitor, the focal child, and the focal 
parent* In 85% of the homes in which there are siblings, the 
siblings also are involved in the home visit* 

Sixty percent of the home visit tjjme addresses child 
activities, and 92% of this time is spent '^n either school 
readiness or physical development* The remainder of the home 
visit time is devoted to parent activities primarily the 
parent's personal and general concerns and training the parent in 
child education* The new data obtained during the home visit 
observations made this fall reconfirm that Home Start is a 
family development program, aimed not only at educating children, 
but also at helping the entire family* 



During the home visit, the hcxne visitor interacts with 
the focal child 42% of the time and with the focal parent 28% 
of the time* Most of the remaining time is spent in three*way 
interactions* 'Hie home visitor initiates over 80% of the 
activities ' a mode which is consistant with her role as 
teacher* In more than three quarters of the visits observed 
the home visitor suggested things for the parent to do before 
the next visit, and in nearly half of the visits there was some 
discussion of things the mother had done since the last visit* 
These findings indicate that home visitors are encouraging 
parents and children to work together on Home Start-type activities 
between home visits* 

In addition to home visits, faiailies participate in a 
number of other activities, including; 



^The average length of the home visit as recorded on the Home 
Visit Observation is 72 minutes* 



brief visits by the home visitor to see 
a sick child, remind the family about a 
meeting, or to drop off materials or 
clothing for the family; 

trips to the doctor, dentist, social 
service agency or other places which the 
family needs to visit; 

group meetings for focal children and/or 
parents r 

Parent Policy Council Meetings ^ 
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During the seven week period October 1 to November 16, 1974/ 
over three quarters of the Home Start "families were involved in 
one or more of these activities* This is discussed in more 
detail in Chapter V: Other Home Start Issues* 

Families also received a number of community services 
through referrals by the home visitors. During the past year, 
15,277 referrals which resulted in service delivery were made 
in 15 of the Home Start projects, an average of 1,018 per pro* 
ject* An average of seven referrals were made per family: four 
for health needs, two for psychological and social services, and 
one in the area of nutrition. About half the families enrolled 
in the program were referred for educational needs of the parent 
or child. The focal child was the primary recipient of referral 
services, receiving more than Half of all referrals made. 



^Reporting period for which Home Visiting Records are available, 
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POLICY ISSUES 



Introduction 

A number of programmatic issues which are reltvv^ant to 
policy makers were identified for further study in Interim 
Report V . Answers to these questions .are presented In this 
chapter based on analyses of data collected during the fall 
site visits to the six summative sites* The discussion of the 
issues and recoimnendations is primarily addressed to decision 
makers at the nationals regional # and local levels to help 
them improve the operations of existing or continuing home- 
based projects and/or to develop guidelines for establishing 
other projects to serve low-income families with pre-school 
age children in a home setting. 

The special study issues reported in this chapter discuss 
the following four policy-relevant questions: 



^ Is Home Start serving families for a 12**month 
period or are projects following the school 
year? _ 

• Vfhat changes would enrolled families like to see 
in the overall make-up of the i )-home treatment, 
and what implications do these cii;^^nges have for 
future home-based projects? 

• To what extent are Home Start families utilizing 
available community resources, and what policy 
decisions can affect this situation? 

• What are Home Start projects doi-ig to help parents 
provide better nutrition for their families? 

A number other issues were studied for this report 
which do not have immediate implications for policy makers* but 
which address major methodological questions and describe the 
operations of the Home Start Program in further detail- These 
issues are reported in Chapter V. 
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♦ Is Home Start serving families for a 12-month period 

or are projects following the school year ? 

Information System data have shown a definite decrease 
in family enrollments during the sunuuer months, primarily be- 
cause families terminate during the summer while newly recruited 
families .do not start to receive services until the fall. Data 
were collected this fall to find out more about the summer 
activities of the Home Start projects and to make some recommenda- 
tions about the summer operations of the projects. 

A major reason why a number of families terminate during 
the summer is because the focal child starts public kindergarten 
or first grade in the fall. This suggests that the Home Start 
year is parallel to the regular school year and that families 
are served for less than a 12-month period. This finding was 
confirmed through interviews with the directors of the six 
summative Home Start projects, who estimate that the projects 
are fully operational for an average of only 10.6 months out 
of the year, and that home visits are made during only 8 months . 
The figures cited are averages for the six summative sites; as 
is shown below there are tremendous variations in terms of the 
number of months the projects are operational and in the number 
of home visits that home visitors can be expected to make. 

Although some projects are not operational for the 
entire year, they do not close down during the summer. All 
project staff are employed for a full 12-month period, except 
in Alabama which maintains only a skeleton staff during the 
summer months to keep up communications with the enrolled fam- 
ilies, to plan for the next year, and * to recruit new families. 
The other five piojects continue operations with a slight shift 
in emphasis in activities. In Ohio and Texas, for example, the 
summer months are used for staff vacations, training, planning 
for the coming year, or for recruiting new families and staff. 
In Arkansas and Kansas, about half of- the enrolled families 
are actively involved in different types of project activities 
during the summer months, while the other half participate only 
to a minimal extent until the beginning of September. Project 
directors suggest that school vacations which affect other 
siblings cause a number of families not to participate fully 
in project activities, family summer vacations or the presence 
of additional siblings in the home interrupt the regular home 
visiting schedule. Some parents find it difficult or impossible 
to attend group meetings because siblings need to be cared for 
at home. Only in West Virginia does the project remain fully 
operational during the summer, and even there the project 
director indicates that participation in Home Start activities 
decreases during the summer because of schoc^l or staff vacations. 
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Even though most projects continue to provide services to 
families throughout the summer, families actually participate 
in home visits for the equivalent of only eight months out of 
the year. Figure IV-I shows that home visitors are unable to 
make home visits for eight weeks out of the 10.6 months that 
the average Home Start project is operational. Home visitors 
in the Texas project do not visit their families for 2.9 weeks 
out of the year, while Kansas project staff are unable to make 
regular home visits for 16.5 weeks. Reasons why home visits 
are not made are presented in Table IV-I. On the average, 
almost half of the eight-week period is taken up by staff 
vacation time or holiday celebrations such as Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, New Year's and Easter; a quarter of the tir&e is 
spent in in-service training or staff visits to other Home Start 
projects. The remaining quarter is taken up by other activities. 

In addition to holiday celebrations and training, home 
visitors are likely not to make visits to sotne of the families 
for miscellaneous reasons, such as illness on the part of the 
home visitor, focal parent or child, or* other einergencies. 
The Time Use data reported in Interim Report V indicated that 
home visitors on the average do not visit with one family 
each week for these reasons. Home visitor caseload ^ figures 
for the September 30, 1974 quarter and the length of the 
project year were used to determine that the average family 
does not receive home visits during 3.7 additional weeks. 

It should be pointed out that the figures presented 
above are based on Staff Time Use data reported in Interim 
Report V , which only estimate the number of home visits 
missed each week. Home Visiting Records on summative 
families indicate the actual number of weekly visits made. 
These records are currently kept by home visitors and will 
be used in the Pinal Report to verify and update the informa- 
tion reported here regarding the Home Start program year. 

Figure lV-1 shows for each of the six summative sites, the 
nuittoer of months the project is ^ fully operational (Column 1), 
the number of weeks that home visits are not made because of 
training and staff vacations (Colximn 2) , and the number of 
weeks no home visits were made because of miscellaneous 
re£5ons (Colximn 3) The total column on the right side 
the table represent Column 1 minus the sum of Colximns 2 and 
3 to arrive at the m?ximuia' number of week families can be 
expected to be visited during the year. It is obvious that 
there are two types of operational models being followed 
by the projects — one which remains fully operational for 
eleven to twelve months out of the year (West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Kansas) and one which operates for less than an 
ll^month period (Ohio, Texas^Houston, and Alabeuna) . In terms 
of the maximum number of weeks families are expected to be 
visited, there are three clusters of projects: one in which 
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FIGURE IV- I 
HOME START PPDGRAM YEAR 



LENGTH OF # OF WEEKS # OF «EEKS MAXIMUM-KOMffiR OF WEEKS 

HOME START WO HV»S FAMILY NOT VISITED FAMILIES ABE VISITED 

PROGRAM VEAR ARE MADE FOR MISC* REASONS* DURING A VEAR 



ALABAMA 


38.7 weeks 


(9 -:>s) 


4.0 


2.1 


32*6 weeks 


(7.6 mos) 


ARKANSAS 


47.3 weeks 


111 mos) 


4.3 


3.6 


39.4 weeks 


(9.2 mos) 


KANSAS 


50.7 weeks 


(11.8 mos) 


16.5 


3.0 


31*2 weeks 


(7*3 mos) 


OHIO 


43.6 weeks 


(10 mos) 


12*5 


3.5 


27.0 weeks 


(6.3 mos) 


TEXAS - HOUSTON 


43.0 weeks 


(9.8 mos) 


2.9 


3.9 


36.2 weeks 


(8.4 mos) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


52.0 weeks 


(12 mos) 


7.5 


5.9 


38.6 weeks 


(9.0 mos) 


AVERAGE 


45.7 weeks 


(10.6 mos) 


8.0 


3.7 


34*2 weeks 


(8.0 mos) 



*&ased on time use information collected in the spring of 1974 which indicated Home Visitors fail to 
visit one of their families a week as a result of miscellaneous reasons. 



home visits are made from 39^4 weeks to 36.2 weeks (Arkansas, 
West Virginia and Texas-Houston) , one in which home visitors 
make visits to their families from 32.6 to 31.2 weeks 
(Alabama and Kansas) ^ and one in which home visitors make 
visits to their families for only 27 weeks (Ohio). 

Concern was raised in the previous report regarding the 
fact that many families are not visited weekly. It was 
hypothesized that the muaber of ^'missed*' visits would be 
kept to a minimum if home visits were conducted at the same 
time each week. All home visitors are encousTaged to do this 
by their directors or supervisors, although they may not 
always be able to adhere to the schedule because of illness 
or emergencies, parent interview data obtained frcm 234^ 
summative families indicate that more than three-quarters 
of the families are visited at the same time each week; 
84% of the families also indicated that the home visitor 
never or seldom skips a visit; 4% said this happened frequently^ 
and 12% said they did not know since they had only been 
visited once or twice by the home visitor prior to the interview. 
Parents were asked whether they ever request that their home 
visitor not come because the visit is inconvenient. Over 
one-third of the parents. responded "yes," ranging from 
10% in Alabama to over half the families in Texas. 

Summary 

While most of the Home Start projects are operational 
during the summer months, regular home visiting with the 
typical family is conducted for only the equivalent 
of eight months out of the year. This indicates that 
families receive an average of 34 home visits during the 
course of the year. There is considerable across-site 
variation in terms of the number of months projects are 
operational and the maximum number of weeks home visits can 
be expected to be made. During the summer months, there is 
a definite shift in emphasis of project activities and a 
decrease in family participation. This suggests that Home 
Start projects might consider minimizing project activities 
during that period, as is done in Alabama, thereby reducing 
the overall cost of providing Home Start services to families. 
Before such a recommendation can be made, however, summative 
evaluation findings are needed to determine to what extent 
the non-participation of families in project activities during 
the summer months affects parent and child outcomes. 



Although more families were administered the Parent 
Interview, some newly enrolled families (18%) could not 
respond to the questions. 
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• what changes would enrolled families like to see in 

the overall makeup of the in-home treatment anc^ what impli- ^^ 

cations do these changes have for future home-abased projects? 

In the fall an attempt was made to ascertain whether 2 
or not parents are pleased with the 90-minute home visit which 

they receive each week. This section addresses this issue as C 

well as the feasibility of increasing the frequency and length . 

of the home visit and the implications of such changes for 'V 

project operations. Vv* 

1 ^ ^^^'^ 

As part of the summative measurement battery* infor-- ^ 
mation was obtained from 234 summative focal parents to deter- ^ > 
mine whether or not they would like to see an increase in the 
frequency and length of home visits. Over half of the families ^) 
interviewed (56%) would like to see the number of weekly home 
^ visits increased from once to twice a week or more often. Data ; 
received from home visitors on the frequency and length of home f 
visits made in the fall indicate that the majority of families 
are visited weekly. A few fsmiilies were visited twice a week 
but this does not occur on a regular basis. Some of the 
families indicated that they would like to have the home visitor 
come "every day" of the week or at least "every other day." 

Slightly more than half the families are pleased with the 
one- to two^hour home visits they are currently receiving. 
Some families indicated they would like a slight increase in 
home visit time within the one- to two-^hour range. The Parent 
Interview data show that some families (5%) are visited less 
than one hour per home visit. About one quarter of the families 
would like to have the home visitor stay for more than two 
hours (23%), with a small number of these families indicating 
that they "wouldn^t mind if the home visitor stayed all day or 
as long as she could.*' 

Figure lV-2 indicates how parents feel about both the 
frequency and length of home visits. The first column shows 
the actual frequency and length of home visits to families who 
do not want a change in treatment. The treatment desired by 
families who would welcome a change in the frequency and length 
of home visits is reported in the second column. The responses 
of the two groups of families were then combined to arrive at a 
desired treatment profile. In general, families would like to 
be visited more frequently, while they are pleased with the one 
to two hour home visits they are receiving. Profiles for each 
of the six summative projects, showing the frequency and length 
of home visits desired by families, are presented in Table IV-2 . 
It is interesting to note that a small number of families would 
like to see a change in the home visiting schedule to "once 
a week," which seems to imply that they are not receiving home 
visits on a regular basis. 



^Parent Interview 
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FIGURE IV-2 

PROFILE OF HOME VISIT FREQUENCY 
AND 'LENGTH DESIRED BY FAMILIES 











Actual Treatment 
of F^mlilies Not 
Wishing a Change 


Treatment 
Desired by 
Fainj.ij.es 
Wishing a 
Change 


Total 

Fcimilies 

Interviewed 


PrequencY of 
Home Visits 








Total # of Families 
Interviewed 


87 (37%) 


147 (63%) 


234 


Once a week 


36% 


5% 


41% 


Twice a week 




39% 


39% 


More than twice 
a week 




17% 


17% 


Don*t know 


1% 


2% 


3% 










Length of Home Visits 
Visits 








Total # of Families 
Interviewed 


133 (57%) 


101 (43%) 


234 


Less than 1 hour 


5% 


1% 


6% 


From 1 to 2 hours 


47% 


18% 


65% 


From 2.1 to 3 hours 


3% 


12% 


15% 


More than 3 hours 




8% 


8% 


Don*t know 


2% 


4% 


6% 
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It is clear that the home visiting schedule suggested 
by parents would significantly reduce the home visitor case- 
loads, resulting in an increase in per family cost and a de^ 
crease in the number of families that could be served by the ^ 
project if no additional funds were made available, Hhe P 
parental views expressed^ however^ either indicate that Parents 
like the project but want more of it or that parents are becom- 
ing more and more dependent on the home visitor in term^^; of 
dealing with various aspects of their daily lives. The question 
of hcM dependent families are on the home visitorsxand hcw pro- 
jects are "graduating** their families from the project when the 
child reaches kindergarten age will be addressed during spring 
field visits to the sixteen Home Start projects and will be 
discussed in the next report* 

Summary r parent Interview data strongly suggest that parents 
would like an increase in the frequency and length of home 
visits* The desire of parents for this increase indicates 
that some families are extremely pleased with the home-abased 
approach to preschool services* Since there is no evidence 
at this time to suggest that additional in^home treatment 
would result in greater focal parent and child gains ^ as is 
discussed in the Cost-Effectiveness Volxime of Interim Report 
it* no increase in the frequency and length of home visits is 
recommended* 
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• To what extent are Home Start families utilizing 

available community resources and what policy decisions can 
affect this situation ? 

One of the major goals of the Home Start progr2mi is to 
aid families in the use of community resources. In the Summa- 
tive volume of Interim Report V . however^ it was reported that 
Home Start families did not use significantly more resources 
than control families^ based on the results of the Parent 
Interview. The object of collecting additional/ more detailed 
data on community resource utilization was to investigate the 
accuracy of that finding and to identify pel icy-- relevant reasons 
why Home Start families were not making full use of available 
resources, since the target families for Home Start are those 
who are eligible for but not receiving Medicaids food stamps 
and food commodities, the instrument used for data collection 
focused on the eligibility of Home Start families for these 
particular community resources. It was also designed to deter- 
mine why eligible families were not using the resources. In 
order to gain a more complete picture of community resource 
utilization, discussions with project staff during site visits 
also covered this topic. 

Site staff were extremely surprised to hear the results 
reported in the Suitmiative Volume. A large niunber of them felt 
community resources had been one of the principal emphases of 
their project and an aspect of the program which had been rel- 
atively successful. Several sites felt that the Parent Inter- 
view neglected to mention community resources which Home Start 
families were using frequently. In West Virginia, staff men- 
tioned mothers earning drivers licenses and parents pressuring 
the state road commission to repair roads and the local school 
board to send school buses closer to their homes. One staff 
member commented that many more parents in West Virginia now 
see their children's public school teachers as accessible re- 
sources rather than as inaccessible threats and have begun to 
talk with them about their children's progress in school. 
Staff in Kansas mentioned lead poisoning control centers, 
family planning projects (not necessarily Planned Parenthood) , 
and psychiatrists (only mental health clinics are included in 
the questionnaire) f Ohio staff added the following: podiatrist, 
Health Museum (provides health education and demonstrations). 
Salvation Army^ Project Search (provides funds for continuing 
education), adult education courses at the community college, 
and services available through the delegate agency which 
families are not aware of before joining Home Start (family and 
youth counseling, and homemaker services). They also mentioned 
that much of their progress in community resources has been 
with Spanish-speaking families who are not part of the testing 
sample. Many projects prepare a pamphlet for use by home visi- 
tors and families listing a great number of available community 
resources. 
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In addition to the problem of resources not listed in '^i^^ 
the Parent Interview, staff pointed out other difficulties in 
the data obtained by community interviewers. Parents may be 
unwilling to admit to a relative stranger (the community injier* -A-! 
viewer) that they are receiving public assistance. They may 
forget what resources they have used, or more commonly, not 
recognize the name even if they remembered the service. For . "V^^ 
example, some families call their Medicaid cards **health cards. /^V^^ 
One staff member also suggested that evaluating resource utili'-, > 
zation only in terms of ths number of families that had heard ^v^^ 
of it or used it was misleading. A much more important aspect V.?^; 
of community resoxurces is providing families the correct " , 
resource and guaranteeing that they will independently be able 
to contact that resource by providing the proper background 5^ 
infojctnafcion and instructions. ^ 

1 . 

The data collected on Medicaid and food stamps support ^ {^^ 
the claim that Home start families are making use of at least / ^^ 
these community resources, although our data did not indicate ■ 
whetner or not Home Start had had an impact^ in this area* Of '.^ 
the 285 families about whom data were collected^ 160 or 56% ^^ 
were using food stamps, while 22% were not eligible, mostly ^ 
because their income level was too high. Figure IV-3 shows ^ 
the relevant data on families* use of food stamps. These use 
figures are higher than those reported in last fall*s Summative 
Volume, where 42% of the families were reported currently using 
food stamps, as opposed to 56% here. 

It is most important to discuss the 54 families (17%) 
who are reported eligible for food stamps but are not receiving 
them. The highest percentage of such families came from the 
rural projects (Alabama^ Arkansas, Texas and West Virginia) 
while the urban projects (Kansas and Ohio) showed only 7% and 
0% respectively of their families eligible for but not receiving 
food stamps. 

Home visitors listed several reasons wny eligible families 
were not receiving food stamps. The most prevalent of these was 
that, due to the family income level, food stamps cost too 
much to be worth the bother. Our data do not indicate, however, 
how much these families w^uld have to pay for food stamps. If 
they would pay nearly face value, it may not be worth the trouble ^ 
of applying. If, however, they would pay only 50% of face value, 
it is possible that further exploration of the issue with the 
family could change their attitude. 

A similar situation exists with the second most common 
reason why families do not accept food stamps; pride. Many 
families feel that they want to "make it on their own," and one 



Food commodities are no longer available in the areas of 
Home Start serves. 
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FIGURE IVr3 
USE OF COMMCNITY RESOURCES f FOOD STAMPS 




Food Stamps 





Receiving 


Not Receiving 
Not Eligible 


Not Receiving 
Eligible 


Missing 


Total 


Alabama 


29 
48% 


18 
21% 


18. 
29% 


1 

2ft 


61 
100% 


Arkansas 


26 


17 

4J V V 


13 




56 
100ft 


Kansas 


>^ J Q 


13 


^ " 3 


5 


45 . 

1 nnft 


Ohio 


31 
81% 


4 
11% 




3 

8% 


38 • 
100% 


Texas -Houston 


14 
37% 


15 
39% 


9 
24% 




38 
100% 


West Virginia 


36 
72% 


2 

4% 


11 
22% 


1 

2% 


50 
100% 


Total 


160 


64 


54 


10 


50 


Average Across 
Sites 


56% 


22% 


17% 


4% 
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family even said they wouldn't take food stamps because other 
families needed them more* Again, more intense educational 
discussions with these families might help change their attitudes* 

One decision which must be made on a national level in 
a progreun like Home Start is what the role of the home visitor 
should be when a feunily*s attitudes prevent its receiving a 
community resource* Should the home visitor make the family 
aware of the availability of such services? Or is there an 
additional responsibility to attempt to cThange family attitudes 
and, if so, to what extent? Iliis decision obviously would affect 
the way home visitors deal with the •'eligible but not receiving** 
feunilies discussed above. 



The difference between urban and rural sites in the 
number of eligible families not receiving food steunps may be 
due to the relative inaccessibility of the food stamp office* 
In an urban area, transportation to such offices is rarely^ a 
problem, while in rural areas ^t is often an impossible barrier* 
The araount of "bother" associated with getting food stamps is 
certainly greater for many rural families. If the transporta- 
tion problem is really a major deterrent to eligible families 
in rural areas, rural home^based projects should consider 
focusing more on finding ways to overcome this difficulty. 

The number of Home Start feunilies who are not eligible 
for food steunps is larger than those who are eligible for them 
but not receiving them. Ilie major barrier to feunilies* eligi* 
bility, according to directors, is the number of items they must 
document for the food stamp office* Proof of residence, usually 
utility bills, is required* Most important is proof of income 
level. In at least some states, this is calculated on the basis 
of the incomes of every member of the household, which may in- 
clude grandparents, aunts, cousins and other relatives* All 
members of the household must be able to document their incomes* 
In Texas, several families were unable to qualify because the 
father could not document the fact that he worked only seasonally 
or part-time* Another problem is varying guidelines; in West 
Virginia, each county interprets food stamp guidelines separately* 

The picture of Home Start family Medicaid usage is 
slightly different, as shown in Figure lV-4. Across the six 
sites, 37% of the Home Start families are using Medicaid* As 
in the case of food steunps, the percent reported here is higher 
than that reported in the Summative Volume, which indicated 
that 26% of the families were currently using Medicaid,. Almost 
half of the families (48%) were reported as not being eligible 
for Medicaid services. The dichotomy between urban and rural 
sites was again very marked* In Kansas and Ohio, 64% and 74% 
of the families were using Medicej^, respectively, while the 
percentages ranged from 14% to 30v in the rural sites* In 
West Virginia, where 56% of the families were reported ineligible. 
Medicaid was not available for a family before January 1, 1975, 
unless they were also on welfare, and many of the families do not 
qualify for welfare* In some counties. Medicaid is not available 
at all, as reported by home visitors* 



FIGURE IV-4 
USE OP COMMUNITY RESOURCES: MEDICAID 



Me<licai<l 





Receiving 


Not Receiving 
Not Eligible 


Not Receiving 
Eligible 


Missing 


Total 


Alabama 


lb 
16% 


43 
71% 


— 


8 
13% 


61 
100% 


Arkansas 


8 
14% 


42 — 
75% 


1- - " 

2% 


-5 

9% 


56— 

100% 


Kansas 


29 
64% 


13 
75% 


— 


9% 


45 
100% 


Ohio 


28 
74% 


2 

5% 




8 

21% ■ 


38 
100% 


Texas— Hons ton 


10 
26% 


53% 


18% 


1 

X 

3% 


38 
100% 


West Virginia 


IS 
30% 


28 
56% 


1 

2% 


6 
12% 


50 
10C% 


Total 


100 


148 


9 


30 


5P 


Average Across 
Sites 


37% 


48% 


4% 


11% 
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Only 4% of the families for whom data are available 
are eligible for Medicaid but not receiving it. The majority 
of these are in Texas, where several families have just not ■ 
applied, although some have been referred by home visitors. 
Other families are in the process of applying or don*t want to 
accept Medicaid for reasons of pride. 

While there is again a marked difference between urban 
and rural sites, the distinction in the case of Medicaid is 
along the eligibility dimension! in the urban sites, an average 
of 69% of the families are eligible, while in the rural sites, 
only 27% of the families are. It is not clear whether these 
differences are due to eligibility requirements or to income 

" levels. In many states, eligibility f6r Me"dicai"d "dfepenifls^ 'on 

eligibility for welfare and, in general, welfare guidelines are 
stricter than those for Home Start. Welfare recipients in some 
states cannot" own property or cars. This may be one factor 
which accounts for the difference in eligibility between rural 
and urban areas, for many rural families own a small piece of 
land which, although it isn*t worth much, makes them ineligible 
for welfare, in Arkansas, where families are eligible for 
Medicaid only if on welfare, the welfare guidelines require that 
there be only one parent in the home. A two-parent household is 
eligible only if one parent is disabled. 

If the data on food stamps and Medicaid are examined 
together, it is apparent that the number of families for whom 
data are reported ^'missing** is almost as large as those who 
are reported ^'eligible but not receiving.** This group repre- 
sents those for whom the home visitors did not report eligibil- 
ity and/or usage data. Home Visitors may not have recorded a 
family's eligibility because they did not know about it; on 
further investigation, they may find that some families are 
indeed eligible and may help them gain access to the resource 
in question. 

Summary : Most (90%) eligible Home Start families are 
receiving Medicaid, and 75% of the eligible families are re- 
ceiving food stamps. Data obtained from self-administered home 
visitor questionnaires indicate higher usage of conuaunity resources 
than data from the parent Interview which were reported in the 
Summative Volume of Interim Report V . 

Because a large number of the families reported eligible 
for but not receiving food st2mips had reasons which might be 
addressed by more aggressive educational programs, a national 
home-based program should consider to what extent it wants home 
visitors to go beyond basic education on community resources 
toward attempts to change family attitudes. In addition, rural/ 
urban differences in the percentage of families receiving food 
stamps point out the need for examining the role of transporta- 
tion in rural sites and the possibility of concentrating project 
resources on providing transportation, should it prove important. 
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• What are Home Start projects doing to help parents provide 

better nutrition for their families ? 

One of the findings reported in interim Report V suggested 
that there is comparatively little emphasis on nutritional issues 
during the home visit, in addition, the Summative Volume reported 
that no significant child nutritional gains had been detected. 
These findings suggested that projects might not be adhering to the 
HOTie Start guidelines, which state that: '*ln Home Start the nu- 
trition component is aimed- primarily at helping parents make the 
best use of existing food resources, through food planning, buying 
and cooking.** To obtain a more accurate picture of the actual 
effort being made by Home Start projects to assist families in the 
' -area -of' nutr-ifcion , -a nutritioit interview^jwas.jadiidnist^jce.<l^at_eajc 
of the six suimative projects during the fall 1974 site visits. 
The interview addressed two primary areas: 

• How do Home Start^proi^cts help home visitors with 
nutrition activities? ' "(Presence of special staff; 
time spent by special staff on nutrition activities; 
pre-service training and continuing nutrition educa- 
tion of home visitors) } 

• How are Home Starjt projects reaching families about 
the nutritional needs of their children? {Presenta-* 
tion method; importance of content areas; needs 
assessment; materials used; vitamin pills). 

The interview did not, however, attempt to assess the relative im- 
portance of nutrition within the Home Start program, either in 
terms of project emphasis or in terms of the percentage of total 
project time spent on nutrition. It is evident that project 
staff do not give nutrition primary emphasis. 

According to the results of the interviews, four of the 
sites (Alabama, Arkansas, Ohio and Texas*Houston) employ a trained 
nutritionist who is either a part-time Home Start staff meinber or 
who consults on a regular basis, in West Virginia a registered 
nurse, who serves as Health Coordinator on a full-time basis, is 
responsible for planning nutrition activities, and in Texas-Houston 
a nurse also assists with nutrition planning. Only in Kansas do 
individual home visitors plan their own nutrition activities, and 
there one person is responsible for the distribution of literature, 
etc- 

Figure lV-5 reports the average time spent per week on nu- 
trition activities by special staff. On the average more than a 
day each week is spent by special staff on planning and delivering 
nutrition services to families. It should be noted that in Texas- 
Houston, which shows nearly three times as many hours per week 
spent on nutrition, a major new effort is underway to educate par- 
ents about nutrition. This effort was spurred both by a regional 
consultant before summative findings were made known to programs 
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i and by increasing parental concerns about the need to plan and 7 

^ shop more wisely because of rising food prices. The times re- 

corded for Texas in Figure IV'-S are totals for three staff mem- ; 
bers who are currently involved in nutritional effort. J 

FIGURE IV-S ■ 
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Time spent in each of the six projects for pre-service 
nutrition training for home visitors is shown in Figure IV-6. It 
is evident that the Ohio Home Start project heavily emphasized 
nutrition during pre-service training. If Ohio is included In 
across site averages, an average of more than 13 hours were 
spent in staff meetings and more than four hours were spent 
providing individual help. Excluding Ohio from these averages, 
the figures reduce to three hours and one hour, respectively. 



FIGURE IV-e ^ 

PROJECT TIME SPENT ON NUTRITION TRAINING 
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The six projects are more consistent in the hours per 
month SE>ent on continuing education, as shovm in -Figure lV-7; 
on the average two hours a month are spent in staff meetings and 
forty minutes are spent providing individual help to home visitors. 



FIGURE IV-7 



PROJECT TIME SPENT PER MOUTH OU 
COUTINIUNG STAFF NUTRITION EDUCATION (in hours) 
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For three of the six summative projects - Arkansas ^ Ohio^ 
and Texas-Houston, - the primary way of presenting nutrition in- 
formation to parents is through parent group meetings. In Alabama 
and Kansas f infoirmation is presented primarily through the home 
visit, and in West Virginia it was estimated that nutrition in- 
formation is presented through home visits 75% of the time and 
through parent group meetings 25% of the time. 



Figure shows the niunber and types of nutrition 

activities which were observed for a sample of families in the 
fall of 1974* The results indicate that half of the nutrition 
activities observed involved primarily, education about nutrition 
needs while one^third involved active assistance in meal planning 
and preparation*! in general the patterns observed during the 
home visit confirm the presentation method results obtained 
during the nutrition interview: in Texas and Ohio, which rely 
primarily on parent group meetings to present ideas on nutrition, 
fewer nutrition activities were observed; in Alabama, Kansas 
and West Virginia, which use home visits to present nutrition, 
there were far more nutrition activities. Only in Arkansas do 
the results seem inconsistent and may be explained if i^ is 
assumed that even though the project emphasizes presenting 
nutrition through parent group meetings, a number of nutrition 
activities nonetheless take place during the home visit. 
Although the number of nutrition activities observed this 
fall was less than the number observed last spring^ the site 
patterns remained quite similar. It may be reasonable to assume 
that this decrease in nutrition activities is seasonal;^Bpring 
is a time for planning and planting gardens while in late fall 
crops have been harvested and less time and energy are invested 
in food-related activities. 



The remaining activities were classified as miscellaneous. 
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FIGURE IV- 8 

NUMBER OP TIMES VARIOUS UUTRITIOU SUBJECTS WERE 
ADDRESSED DURING PALL 1974 HOME VISIT OBSERVATION 
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^- The number of activities indicated is less than the sum 
of the individual subjects noted because some activities 
addressed two or more subject areas. 



As a part of the nutrition interview, the nutritionists 
and other persons responsible for nutrition activities were asked 
to rank the five content areas according to their importance in 
the nutrition activities which are conducted with parents. These 
areas were: 

* children's daily nutritional needs 

* essential food groups; nutritional composition 
of foods 

* menu planning; recipes 

- shopping for wholesome^ economical foods 

- cooking and storing methods for different foods 

...figure IV^9. displays^.the..res.ulta..ojejtile ranking in 

each site. Overall, the daily nutritional needs of children^" ' 

is considered to be the most important content area, followed 
by, in order, essential food groups, shopping for wholescnne, 
economical foods, menu planning, and cooking* It is apparent 
that more emphasis is placed on educating parents about 
nutrition than on actually helping them plan and prepare meals - 
a result which is consistent with the nutrition activities observed 
this fall. It should be noted that staff at several sites com- 
plained that it is difficult to rank the content areas because 
of considerable overlap within nutrition activities. 

FIGURE IV-9 

SITE RANKINGS OP NUTRITION CONTENT AEIEAS 
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Two persons responded in Alabama. 
'Three persons responded in Texas. 
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In four of the six summative sites (Alabama # Arkansas, 
Ohio and Texas-Houston) local staff attempted to assess the 
diets of at least some of the Home Start families. A food 
questionnaire was administered to specific families in Alabama, 
and diet histories of all Home Start families were obtained in 
Arkansas and Ohio. The Texas-Houston Home Start project staff 
talked to parents individually about their family's diets, and 
they plan to use a 24*hour diet history to evaluate all families. 
Projects in Kansas and West Virginia indicated that they had not 
yet tried to assess the general diet needs of families. 

When asked if they had attempted to provide vit2miin pills 
to any families, only two of the Home Start projects — Alabama 
and Ohio — responded '*no." The Kansas project provides vitamins^^ 
only with a doctor's approval and in the fall of 1974 was supply- 
ing only eight families. In Texas-Houston approximately 20 fam- 
ilies have been introduced to- vitamin pills by the Home Start 
project, but then only on the recommendation of a doctor. Gen- 
erally, the Texas project does not continue to supply vitamins 
after they have been introduced. West Virginia ensures that fam* 
ilies receive vitamins from the State Department of Health as 
long as they are enrolled in Home Start, and Arkansas gives a 
vitamin/fluoride supplement to all Home Start children. 

All of the projects visited this fall supplied examples 
of materials about nutrition which are given to Home Start f2mi- 
ilies. These materials included: 

- shopping checklists and buying guides 

* charts about food groups, how the body uses food, etc. 

- information about food costs 

- lists about the nutrients and calories contained in 
typical servings 

- suggested snack foods 

- pamphlets about nutrition, dental health, etc. 

- tips about homemaking and home safety 

- low cost recipes 

The nutritionists and other personnel indicated that in addition 
to the materials which are distributed, the presentations at par- 
ent group meetings, and the activities undertaken during the home 
visit, still other methods are used to help improve nutrition, 
including: 

- taking families on shopping tours 

- starting food co-ops 

- helping families both with gardening and with the 
canning, drying and. preserving of garden produce 

- providing films about nutrition 

- helpi*.^ parents use coupons 

- co-ordinating pot luck dinners 

- arrangir *T nutrition and dental workshops 

- setting ap a seed and plant exchange 

- publishing a Home Start recipe book 
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Several problems such as rising food costs* difficulty in obtain- 
ing food stamps, and the time it takes to improve a family's eat- 
ing habits also were mentioned during the interviews. 

Summary 

The results of the nutrition interview indicate that, 
in general, the Home Start projects are addressing the 
nutritional needs of families in a manner which appears to be 
consistent with the Home Start guidelines. Since the guide- 
lines do not specify a level of effort, however^ it is not 
possible to make absolute judgments about the sufficiency of 
project nutrition activities. The primary method of presenting 

information is through, pareat group^eetings^, and ther,^a,. is^,,iopre„ 

emphasis on educating parents about their family^s nutritional 
needs than on assisting with the planning and preparing of 
meals. Four projects have attempted to assess the nutritional 
needs of Home Start families/ and only two projects do not 
supply vitamin supplements for at least some families* 

Despite project activities, however j there has be^n no ^ 
indication that children are in fact benefitting from the 
projects' efforts as measured by the Child Pood Intake Questionnaire ^ 
which uses 24-hour recall. This finding raises an ^i^portantv 
question: How adequate are the present Home Start guidelines 
in the area of nutrition ? At this time Home Start does not 
provide meals in the home for children on a continuing basis and 
does not explicitly recommend that projects employ one or more 
full time nutritionists to work directly with families. It is 
clear that guidelines for future homet-based programs should 
consider these or other alternatives if significant gains are 
expected in children's nutrition. 
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OTHER HOME START ISSUES 



Introduction 

In addition to the policy issues reported in the previous 
chapter^ a number of other issues were identified in Inter im 
Report V and during the analysis of the fall data. Some of these 
Issues are methodological in nature; others provide a more 
comp^rehensive view of project operations. As a result^ the 
issues do not have immediate implications for policy makers 
at the national^ regional and local level. 

It is possible^ however^ that some of the issues addressed 
in this chapter will become more policy*relevant after additional 
and more conclusive data have been collected and analyzed in the 
spring. These issues then will be re-examined in the final 
report. 

The issues presented in this chapter- address the following 
questions : 

• What are Home start project staff's reactions to 
the site profiles of the typical home visit which 
were presented in j^p^erim Repoy^ V. and what 
reasons do they see for differences in home visit 
characteristics between sites? 

• Have home visit chajpacteristics changed signifi- 
cantly since last ispring? 

• What effect do home visitor's backgrounds and the 
amount of time home visitors have worked with 
families have on the characteristics of the home 
visit? 

• Is there variation in family treatment across 
and within projects? 

The issue of the quantity and quality of in-home super- 
vision will not be addressed until the final report because 
additional information is needed from all sixteen Home Start 
projects. This information will be collected in the spring. 
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• What are Home Start project staff *3 reactions to the 

site profiles of the typical home visit which were presented 
in Interim Report ^ and what reasons do ihey see for differences 
in home visit characteristics between sites?' 

Since the Home Visit Observation Instrument addresses 
measures which can be difficult to quantify, it was felt that 
feedback from site staff would aid in interpreting the obser- 
vation data included in Interim Report V. Their generally 
positive reaction lent credibility to the overall home visit 
profile and .^'nter-site differences. The discussions also 
provided project staff an opportunity to talk about changes 
they would like to make in their own home visit structures and 
provided insights into how different philosbphieR about 
organizing and conducting home visits could result in 
different home visit characteristics in each site, even with 
uniform national guidelines. During site visits in the fall, 
a discussion was held with each project's staff about the. 
home visit profiles. The staff were shown the characteristics 
of their home visits in terms of interaction patterns, dominant 
participants, and time spent in various content areas* In 
addition, across^site averages were made available to the staff 
to enable them to focus on areas in which their site differed 
from others. The discussion below focuses on each dimension 
of the home visit separately — interac\:ion patterns, dominant 
person, child content areas and parent content areas. 

In discussing interaction patterns, most staff agreed 
that the patterns reported were indicative of the real home 
visit situation. In Kansas, where home visitor**focal parent 
interation was highest, staff were pleased that the data 
indicated a shift in emphasis from the cMld to the parent, a 
change which the / had been pushing in their program in 
accordance with directives from the National Home Start Office. 
Alabama *s staff felt the Home Visit Observation accurate- 
ly reflected their home visit interaction patterns, which fell 
very close to the average in all categories. They felt that 
parent-child interaction, which occurred 21% of the time, and 
home visitor-parent interaction, which occurred 40% of the time, 
would both rise in the fall observations. They also hypothesized 
that parent in\rolvement in the home visit, as evidenced by 
parent interaction with either the home visitor or the child, 
would increase as the family stayed in the program. 

Texas was unusual in its high emphasis on parent-child 
intexactions (35% of the time) and its low home visitor-parent 
interactions (12%). The staff responded that the 35% was accurate 
because parent^child interaction was stressed as an important 
objective of Lhe Houston Home Start project. Houston staff felt 
that part of the decreased emphasis on home visitor-parent 
interactions resulted from the child orientation of many home 
visitors who had had extensive Head Start experience before 
joining Home Start. The director is going to continue to 
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encourage more Home Visitor-^parent interaction. The West 
Virginia director expressed a similar opinion; West Virginia 
was highest on home visitor*f ocal child interactions in the 
spring (over 50%) and the director agreed that the data were 
representative of home visits in her site. She felt that the 
source of much of the emphasis on the child was the older 
home visitors — both those who had been in a child-focused 
home"based project before entering Home Start and those who 
were much older than the parent and assumed a **grandirK>therly** 
role in dealing with the child". She intended to use the 
data provided by tl ^ Observation Instrument to try to help 
those home visitors criAnge their focus during the home visit. 

In all but two of the sites ^ the home visitor was 
dominant over half the time. Staff in several sites suggested 
that this finding might be biased by the testing situation. 
In Ohio, where home visitor dominance was highest, home 
visitors felt that parents were less agressive when a commun- 
ity interviewer was present. They said that parents often 
reaarded the home visit observation as a test of the home 
visitor and felt the best way they could help their home 
visitor would be to be quiet and let the hone visitor *'show 
off,** The staff in West Virginia, where home visitor dominance 
also is high, agreed that the predominance of home visitor- 
dominated activities might be an artifact of the testing 
situation. However, some staff also stated that the home 
visitor has to be dominant to be effective in directing the 
course o£""the home visit, e£*pecially when she first starts 
working with the family. The director, on the other hand, 
felt that, ideally, the parent should be dominant in the home 
visit situation and that this is what Home Start should be 
working toward. In Arkansas, as well, staff were surprised 
at how high home visitor dominance was according to the 
Observation Instrument, 



In Kansas and Texas, the home visitor was seen as 
much less dominant. In Kansas, where the dominance was spread 
almost equally among home visitor, child and parent, the staff 
was surprised that the home visitor did not show up as being 
more dominant. In Texas, on the other hand, the child was 
dominant over half the time, a pattern quite different from 
the other sites. Staff in Texas said this pattern was 
definitely a result of their project*s philosophy: children 
are in the best position to indicate what the next activity 
should be because they will be interested in it. Thus, home 
visitors in Texas are encouraged to follow the child's lead 
in determining what activity to perform next. 

In the area of child content, several sites had 
similar comments. Staff in Alabama and Arkansas expressed 
concern at the small amount of time recorded on social and 
emotional development. They felt that social/ emotional 
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development was part of every activity — particularly the school 
readiness activities. The field staff pointed out to them 
that the definitions of socialization and self*-image (the 
major components of emotional development) were very specific: 
socialization is "conversations with child about everyday 
events; conversation which doGS not specifically relate to 
any home visit activity or topic" while self-image is defined 
as "discussions or games about how children see themselves, 
identifying body parts, emotions." It was pointed out that 
the interviewers could not know the intent of the activity, 
only its actual content as shown by the words spoken and 
actions taking place. Staff suggested briefing community 
interviewers about the underlying intent of the activities, 
a suggestion which is clearly infeasible, since it would 
make compar-'sons between data gathered at different sites or 
at different times impossible. 

The major concern in the area of parent activities was 
with the category "teaching the parent to teach the child." 
Although this content area averaged only 10% of the time across 
sites, home visitors in Arkansas and Kansas felt that many of 
their activities were geared toward teaching the parent 
through modeling behavior. Again, it is inqoortant to note that 
observers record only the actual content of the activity, not 
its intent. Educating the parent about the child is defined 
as "general discussion with the parent about the child's 
educational needs, problems, etc. If the home visitor 
specifically explains an activity to the mother and why it 
is important, this category would be checked, if the mother 
simply watches the home visitor doing an activity with the 
child, this category would not be checked." West Virginia 
and Ohio staff both offered reasons for the small amount of 
time spent on health (3% across the six sites) . The Ohio 
staff said tJhey often work in "units": for a month or so, 
there will be a greater emphasis on health. This often 
takes place in the early fall for new families. In West 
Virginia, the health-related information is often concentrated 
in visits during which the home visitor take the _Parent and 
child to the doctor or dentist and community interviewers 
never do observations during these visits. One staff member 
also remarked when she learned that her site emphasized genera^ 
parent concerns more than any other site: "the home visitor 
has to be the mother's friend." 

Two questions on the Observation Instrument bear 
directly on the possible effect of the presence of the com- 
munity interviewer on the home visit, particularly making the 
parent a less active participant. one of the questions asks 
whether the home visitor felt the home visit was typical of 
home visits with this 'family, while the other asks if the 
home visitor felt the presence of the community interviewer 
changed the home visit. Twenty percent o£ the visits were 
seen by the home visitor as being atypical, but a comparison 
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of home visit profiles between visits seen as typical and 
those seen as atypical showed no significant differences. 
Similarly, in 15% of the home visits, the home visitor said 
the presence of the community interviewer changed the home 
visit, but again there were no significant differences between 
those visits and the other 85%. Thus/ there in no evidence 
that the Home Visit Observation data collected by community 
interviewers are not representative of most home visits, 
although it is not possible to conclude from this that the 
manner in which data are collected has no effect on the home 
visit* 

Summary 

In general. Home start staff agreed with much of the 
picture presented by the Home Visit Observation data* One 
exception was their concern about the effect of the presence 
of the community interviewer on the parent. Home visits 
in which the home visitor felt the community interviewer 
had some effect, however, were not discernibly different from 
other home visits. Other areas of discussion were the defini- 
tions of the content areas of the child's social/emotional 
development and teaching the parent to teach the child. Both 
areas are more narrowly defined in the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument than site staff had realized; they felt many 
activities classified as '^school readiness" also fulfilled 
social/emotional and parent education goals. Therefore, the 
Observation data may show less emphasis on these two content 
areas than actually occurs during home visits. 

Staff comments also revealed that projects have varying 
philosophies which are consistent with the National Home Start 
Guidelines* Project directors have different views on allowing 
the focal child to initiate home visit activities, encouraging 
home visitor-focal parent interaction and interpreting 
definitions of content areas to be addressed in home visits. 
Each project may interpret the general recommendations on Home 
Start treatment freely and implement them according to 
individual decision. While the Guidelines could be more 
specific in defining the meaning of having the parent be the 
primary focus of the home visit, the lack of specific detail 
encourages local projects to be responsive to their families* 
needs, thus potentially increasing Home Start's effectiveness. 
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Have home visit characteristics changed significantly 



since last spring? 

In the last several Interim Reports, there has been much 
concern expressed about the focus of the home visit. At the 
beginning of the Home Start program, home visitor-focal child 
interaction was very high and tended to dominate^ the home visit* 
The national Home Start Office emphasized to projects that the 
home visitor's emphasis should be on the parent and subsequent 
observations demonstrated an increase in home visitor*f ocal 
parent interactions as well as in parent content areas,. Meaning-: 
ful comparisons between spring and fall Home Visit Observation . 
data which would address whether or not the trend toward parent 
involvement was continuing cannot be, made in this report because, 
of major changes in the Home Visit Observation Instrument, 
Analysis will be done after con^arable data are collected in 
the spring. 

The interaction pattern/dominant participant section of 
the Observation Instrument was changed for two major reasons: 
to simplify the use, coding and analysis of the form, and to 
obtain more data on the home visit^. In the spring observations, 
the major interactor was considered the person ''*who did most of 
the interacting diaring that particular activity,** while in the 
fall, the emphasis was changed to the person who initiated most 
of the activity. The instrument change was made for the fall 
in order to obtain additional data regarding the initiator of 
activities. An example of a home visit activity is given below 
to illustrate how differently the activity was observed and 
recorded in the spring and fall, affecting the home visit pro- 
files not only in terms of dominance but major interaction 
patterns as well. 
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EXAMPLE 1 The home visitor is taking out sotne materials 
to show to the parent. It is a game tiiat will help the child 
to identify different colors, but also will help hor to learn 
to count. The home visitor shows the materials to the focal 
parent and explains the game to her* The game consists of a 
number of circles with different colors. The home visitor 
explains the importance oi doing the 9ame with the child from 
time to time so that she will learn her colors and how to 
count.. 

After explaining the game to the focal parent for 
about throe minutes^ the home visitor turns to the child 
and dsks the child to find a yellow circle. When the child 
has found one, the home visitor tells her to find others 
of the same color and to count them. When the child is fin* 
ished^ tho home visitor turns to the focal parent and encour- 
^^qes her to continue the game with the child. The parent 
and child are involved in the game for about sevon minutos, 
while the home visitor primarily listens and watches. 
During the teaching part with the child, the parent was pri- 
marily making requests of the child, while the bhild was 
doing (taking the shapes out of the box and counting them). 
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Appendix B addresses the reliability of the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument, A copy of the Home Visit Observation Instruction 
Manual is included in Appendix 
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The activity would have been observed and recorded 
as follows durinct the spring and fall data collection efforts* 



DOMINANT IHTERftCTOR/ 
INITIATOR 



MAJOR INTERACTION 
PATTERN 



Sgring ^ 
(Interactor) 

Focal Parent ^ 
During the acti-* 
vity» the focal 
|>arent was the 
joost **active/ 
dominant* person^ 
doing tnost of the 
as)cing and tell* 
ing. 



F ocal Parent to Child 
The focal parent and 
child were interact* 
ing most of the time 
during the activityf 
although th^e also 
was some interaction 
between the hoii» 
visitor and the 
parent/ and the home 
visitor and the child. 



Fall 
(Initiator) 

Home- Visitor 
The activity was 
clearly "initiated" 
by the. home visitor 
although she spent 
most o^! the time 
listei^in? and 
watching the focal 
parent ftisd child, 
do the game* There 
was no initiation 
on the part" of the 
parent or child 
linee ^thoir activi* 
ties were done at 
the Initiation / 
XSSmS^ ot the 
home visitor. 

Home Visitor to Parent 
or Home Visitor "to 
parent and Chil<f 

The activity was 
"initiated** by the 
hciae visitor w ith 
the focal parent* 
Some community 
interviewers may 
have regarded this 
as three*^way inter*^ 
action on the part 
of the home visitor 
since the home visi* 
tor also initiated 
the game with the 
child. 



PRIMARY MODES t 
-Uome Visitor 

*Focal Parent 

-Focal Child 



primarily "passive" 
{listening and 
watching modt of 
tho time) 

primarily "active* 
(asking the child 
to do eomething most 
of the time) 

primarily "active" 
(doing tho game 
most of the time) 



same as in the spring 



same as in the spring 



same as in the spring 



COHTEHT AREAS; 
-Major Content 
*^Minor Content 



School Readiness 

Training the Parent 
in Child Education 



same as in the spring 
same as in the spring 
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The primary modes of the three participants in this 
example are indicative of the major interaction pattern checked ' 
in the spring. The two persons shown in a primarily ^*active'* ^ 
mode also are the two persons between whom most of the inter- 
action took place. Although the minor content area (Training 
the Parent in Child Education) checked in the spring indicates ; 
that there was some activity between the focal parent and the ^ 
home visitor, it does not show whether it was the parent or the 
home visitor who initiated the activity. The fall data indicates^.^ 
what percentage of the time the home visitor is **in control** of -"i 
the home visit, carrying out activities which she has planned in*'S 
advance or feels she needs to cover. It also indicates how f re-- v^? 
quently a home visitor takes a more ^* unstructured" approach, 
encouraging other participants in the home visit to suggest and/ | 
or initiate activities. U 

Given these changes in the instrument, it could be expected^; 
that the home visitor would be seen as the ''initiator*' more 
than she had been seen as the dominant interactor in the spring 
since she often initiates activities, even if she does not do 
most of the interacting. The data show this is true: the hoiae . /' 
visitor was seen as the initiator 82% of the time in the fall, 
compared to being seen as dominant 46% of the time in the spring. 

The data also show soveral significant differences 
between the two data-collection points in terms of major inter- 
action patterns; these, too, are at least partially explained 
by the instrument change. Most marked was the degree of parent* 
child interaction, which decreased from 13 to 6% of the home 
visit. Figure V*^l contains comparative figures for dominant ^ 
interactor/initiator , major interaction patterns and content 
areas . 



Two areas of the Home Visit Observation Instrument which 
did not change are the activity modes and the content areas. 
As is shown in Table V-1, two of the home visitor's activity 
modes changed significantly; the amount of time the home visitor 
spent telling and doing rose from 55% to 65% (t= -3.15: p <.0l), 
while the portion of the time she spent listening and hatching 
dropped from 25% to 15% (t==3.66: p < .001). Parent and child 
activity modes did not change significantly. This change in 
home visitor activity modes may be indicative of a shift in the 
emphasis of the home visit toward the home visitor being more 
aggressive and in control. If this trend continues through the 
next data collection, the question of why home visitors* tech- 
niques have changed should be addressed. It had been suggested 
by site staff that spring to fall changes in the home visit Pro*- 
file might be due to new faniXi^s entering the program. This 
hypothesis was not substant ed, as reported in more detail in the 
next section, as there were o significant differences between 
home visits with new and old families. The content orientation 
of the home visit shows little change from the spring except for 
a decrease in the amount of time spent on teaching the parent 
to teach the child, from 12% of the home visit time to 9% 
(t"2.27: p ^ .05) . 
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FIGURE V-1: COMPARISON OF SPRING AND FALL HOME VISIT OBSEBSfATIONS 
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= Fall 1974 data 



Although there are no marked differences in across^siteL . 
averages in content emphasis during the home visit* some dif- ^ 
ferences do show up on a site-by-site basis (see Table V^2), 
Pour of the six sites showed some increase in the time spent on 
parent content areas; only Ohio and west Virginia showed a de- 
crease. The change in Texas is most notable; in the spring/ 
almost 80% of the home visit in Texas dealt with child content 
areas, a figure much higher than that in other sites. In the 
fall, child content took up 60% of the home visit, indicating 
a shift in eit^hasis from the child to the parent, at least in 
terms of topics covered during the visit. Since two comparable 
measures will be available, we will examine these shifts in / 
content emphasis in the spring, along with comparisons of the 
initiator/dominant interaction section of the instjrament. 

Summary 

Because of basic changes in the Home Visit -Observation 
Instrument, it is impossible to report any differences in the 
home visit which would reflect on the relative parent vs, child 
focus which has been a major topic of dis^eUff^ion in past Interim 
Reports- The data which are comparable between spring and 
fall of 1974 indicate that relative emphasis on parent and child 
content has remained fairly constant, while the home visitor 
appears to be more active than during the spring. Data collec* 
tion in spring 1975 with the new instrrunent will allow us to 
better ascertain changes in home visit focus, as well as to 
investigate what additional insight data on the initiation of 
home visit activities provide. 
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* Whali effect do hoitie vi3ltoi:s' background ai^d the amount 

of time hcfflie vj-sitors have worked with families have on the 
characteristics of the home visit ? 

In the past, both l\ome visitors' backgrounds and the 
amcont of time a family and home visitor have been working 
together have been mentioned as possible influences on home 
visit characteristics. In Interim Report III (November 1973) , 
the home visit was described as chlld*^oriented and a recommen* 
dation was included that more emphasis be placed on the parent. 
Some staff felt that the child focus reflected the fact that 
they had just started to work with the families and were concen- 
trating on establishing rapport. If tl^is were true^ one would 
expect to find differences between home visits conducted with 
families who have been in Home Start for a while and those 
who are new to the program. A comparison of data for summative 
families who have been in Home Start for over a year and those 
former control families who had just recently entered the pro- 
gram does not support this hypothesis. The only significant 
difference between home visits with old and jiew families is in 
the length of the home visit* home visits with new families 
last an average of 84 minutes ^ while those with old families are 
about 70 minutes long (t=2.51; p < .02). The percent of time 
spent in all other dimensions of the home visit measured by 
the Observation Instrument is similar for old and new families. 



A related hypothesis is that the length of time a home 
visitor and faanily have been working together affects home visit 
characteristics f regardless of the length of time the family 
has been in Home Start. ^ To investigate this possibility, an 
analysis was done comparing home visits of families who had 
worked with their current home visitor for three months or less 
and those who had been visited by the same home visitor for 
eight months or more. 2 Again, the only significant difference 
was in visit length — 84 minutes for new families as compared 
to 67 minutes for old ones. (t=3.4: p<»Ol)» 

The effect of the home visitor's background on the home 
visit has also been a question. Local projects encourage their 
home visitors to take relevant courses which might help them 
in planning their home visits. Previous reports have questioned 
the importance of the home visitor's age in the home visitor- 
focal parent relationship. Analysis of the effects of these 
variables on the relative amounts of time spent in each content 
area during the home visit yielded very few results. The 



1 . . 

Families sometimes change home visitors during their time in 
Home Start. 

2 

No families fell in the intermediate range. 
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potential explanatory variables were home visitor age^ uome 
visitor education, her length of time with Home Start, whether 
or not she had a child, and whether or not she had ever taken 
courses in health, nutrition, preschool education and psycho- 
logical or social services. The only instance in which a clear 
relationship emerged was the amount of tiine spent on teaching 
the parent to teach the child. Multiple regression analysis 
was used to examine the dependence .f time spent teaching on 
parent educational skills on both the home visitor*s age and 
the length of time she has been working in Home Start, These 
two variables explained 31% of the variance in time spent on 
child education (P=5,8: p<.,01) ; the longer a home visitor works 
in Home Start, the more time she spends in this content area, 
{t"3.4: p<.01) A variation of a year in Home Start experience 
corresponds to a difference of two minutes spent on teaching 
the parent to teach the child, a content area which accounts for 
an average of six minutes per home visit. This finding is 
reasonable since, as a home visitor becomes more accustomed to 
working with the stated goals of Home Start, she should become 
more effective in implementing them. As a home visitor becomes 
older, however, she tends to spend less time on educating the 
parent about the child (t=2,5; p<,02) • In this case, a varia* 
tion of two minutes' time spent on this topic corresponds to 
an age difference of ten years, lliis finding coincides with 
reports from site staff of some older home visitors who adopt 
a "grandmotherly" attitude toward the Home Start family and 
focus most of their attention on tlie child. 

Summary 

Neither home visitor background characteristics or the 
length of time home visitor and family have worked together has 
much effect on the nature of the home visit, llie newness of the 
home visitor-family relationship does not appear to be an explan- 
ation for child focus, as was hypothesized earlier in the Home 
Start Program, Summative results in the last Interim Report 
indicated that home visitor background characteristics had no 
effect on child outcomes; coupled with our finding that the 
home visitor's background does not affect the home visit itself 
in any major way, this result suggests that there are no 
particular educational or demographic characteristics which 
should be preferred in hiring home visitors. 
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Is there any variation in family treatment across and 



within projects ? 



Home Visiting Records which were completed by home 
visitors to obtain information about the actual number of 
home visits and other Home Start activities summative families 
participated in were used to determine the extent to which 
family treatment varies by site and by home visitor. Since 
data were obtained only for a seven-week period that coincided 
tfith the testing of summative families^ it is likely that the 
treatment profiles presented here are not typical. The next 
Home Start report will update the findings presented in this 
section, based on additional Home Visiting r^ecords which will 
be completed weekly until the Home Start Demonstration program 
ends. 

The number of Home visits 

As earlier findings in this report indicated, the home 
visitor usually visits each of her families weekly. There are 
some interruptions in the we^^'.ly home visiting schedules, how- 
ever, as the result of sta ^ jr family vacations, special staff 
training sessions, holiday, and emergencies or illness. Due 
to interruptions in regular program activities caused by the 
summative testing of families, it can be assumed that families 
were not visited a maximum of two weeks during this period 
(if the two testing sessions took the place of the regular 
home visit). Self-report data show, however, that about a third 
of the summative families^ missed more than two home visits. 

During this period, home visitors made an average of 
4,8 visits to each of their families. These visits lasted for 
about an hour and a half. Data regarding the number of visits 
made per family showed considerable variations in the six 
summative projects. The site profiles are presented in Figure 
V-2. 

Kansas home visitors visited their families once every 
three weeks during this period — an average of 2.2 visits per 
family — while home visits in Texas-Houston took place every 
week. The reason why home visitors in Kansas made so few home 
visits to their families was a shift in the emphasis of project 
activities, resulting in a decrease in the number of home visits 
made and an increase of group meetings for focal parents and 
children and trips to social service agencies (doctor, dentist, 
etc.). An increase in home visits per family is expected during 
subsequent reporting periods since this shift of emphasis is 
on ly temporary . 



Th^ seven-week period starting on October 1 and ending on 
November 16, 1974. 

Data were obtained on 95% of the summative test sample. 
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FIGURE V-2 

AVERAGE # OP HOME VISITS MADE WITH BACH FAMILY 
OVER SEVEN-WEEK PERIOD 
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In addition to across-site differences, the treatment 
of fcimilies varies considerably within projects. Figure ^-3 
shows the average number of home visits made per family for 
the six summative projects, indicating home visiting profiles 
for each of the home visitors. About a third of the home visitors ■ 
visited with their feimilies between six and seven tiroes during the 
seven-week period, one third of the home visitors between four 
and six times, and one third between one and four times. Half 
of the home visitors made five or fewer home vi^ts per family 
during the seven week period. 
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FIGURE V-3 

HOME VISITOR PROPII.t^ SHOWING AVERAGE NUMBER 
OP VISITS MADE PER FAMILY DURING 7-WEEK PERIOD 
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Home visitors in general do not follow a consistent 
home visiting pattern with each of their families in terms 
of the number of home visits that are made^ the total time they 
spent with the family during the reporting period, and the 
average length of the home visit* For example, one home visitor 
made six visits to most of her familieS|i but five and seven to 
some others. She spent from 96 to 100 minutes on the home visit 
with most of her families, some lasting from 91 to 95 and others 
from ill tolls minutes. For families who were visited six timer 
during the seven-week neriod, the total time spent with each 
family ranged from 9 to ^0.5 hours. 

Hortie visits are not made consistently to all fami_ies 
assigned to a home visitor because circumstances such as illness 
or other emergencies force the family to cancel the visit. The 
variation in the length can be explained by the overall nature 
of the home visit some days the visit stretches beyond the 
originally planned time because the focal parent or child needs 
special attention from the home visitor. 



Information is shown here for only six of the eight home visitors 
employed by the project. No data were received from two of the 
home visitors. 

Data were received from only six of the seven home visitors. The 
one home visitor on whom no data is available does not have any 
summative families in tho evaluation since most of her families 
are Spanish-speaking. 
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As is the case with home visits, variations also 
occur across and within sites with other activities in 
which the family participates* As shown in Figure 
the average number of other activities the family partici- 
pated in exceeded the number of home visits made in 
Alabama/ Kansas and Texas* 



FIGURE V-5 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOME VISITS AND OTHER 

ACTIVITIES PER FAMILY DURING SEVEN-WESK PERIOD 
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Thetypesof other Home Start activities families 
participated in is presented in Table V-3 for each of the 
six summative projects* 
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Summary : Although the data presented are based on a aeven^ 
week period only, it is clear that there is considerable 
variation in the nvmiber of home visits and other activities 
families participate in across and within projects, as well 
as within home visitor caseloads In addition to receiving 
4*8 home visits , families participated in five other Home Start 
activities durrng the seven-^week period* Additional in- 
formation regarding Home Start activities will continue to 
be collected for the next two quarterly reporting periods 
so that the treatment profile can be verified and updated* 
In the next report, an attempt will be made to determine 
the effects of different treatment patterns on parent and 
child outcome* Also addressed will be the issue of why 
home visiting patterns are not more consistent within 
projects and the reasons why the projects have selected 
specific treatment models* The data slI^o will be used to 
determine the accuracy of our estimates regarding the length 
of the Home Start program year and whether it is realistic 
to expect home visitors to make 34 regular visits with each 
family during the year* 
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VI 

HOME START COSTS 



Most resources utilized by the local projects come 
directly from the Office of Child Development. Levered 
resources^ consisting of goods and labor services contributed 
by local government agencies and private sources, plus direct 
funding from other Federal sources make up^the^otal resource 
cost of the Home Start projects. For this report information 
is presented for the fall year October 1, 1973 to September 30, 
1974, thereby affording a more accurate picture of resource 
costs with which to balance the achievements reported later 
in this volume. These resource costs ware: 

# $666,451 in total OCD expenditures for the 
six summative projects; 

# $65,950 oZ other Federal monies which was 
spent by two of the six projects: Wo%st 
Virginia, $59,623 and Ohio, $6,327; 

• $177,860 in levered resources for the same 
period; 

• $850,261 for the six summative Home Start 
projects. 

For more detailed information about personnel and non-personnel 
costs, see Figure VI-1 and the supplementary tables which appear 
on pages 118 through 122. 

The percentage distribution of expenditures of Federal 
funds across budget categories indicates that the Home Start 
Program, like most social service programs, is highly labor 
intensive (see Figure VI-2). Salaries, wages an'3 fringe benefits 
for project staff account tor ?0% of the average local project's 
expenditures. Within this 80%, roughly half of the personnel 
costs were allocated for home visitors* salaries. Travel expenses 
and consumable supplies were the most important non-personnel 
costs with 8% for travel and 4% for consumables. 

Levered resources ($177,860), which were approximately 
25% of the remaining resources, consisted of goods and labor 
services contributed by local government agencies (e.g., medical 
examinations provided by local county health departments) or by 
private organisations and individuals (e.g., donated office 
space, psychological evaluations by private therapists, food and 
clothing) . Donated professional time accounted for most of the 
donated services. Durable materials consisted mostly of 
space and was the next most important leversd resource. 
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FIGURE VI-1 

SIX SUMMftTIVE PROJECTS: TOTAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
(OCTOBER 1, 1973 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 
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FIGURE VIi-2 

(AVERAGE) PERCEUTAGE ALLOCATIOU OP FEDERAL PUUDS 
ACROSS BUDGET CATEGORIES 
(October 1, 1973 to September 30, 1974) 




Figure vi-^3 illustrates the allocation of total resources 
across budget categories, and reflects the mostly non-personnel 
distribution of levered resources as discussed above. 

If the costs of all six projects were totaled together 
to arrive at an average expenditure per project, the number 
vrould be far larger than the amounts actually spent. This is 
due to the amount of extra money made available to the West 
Virginia project through the OEO grant and an exceptionally 
larger amount of levered resources. When West Virginians 
budget is averaged in with the other five projects, it skews 
the average. If the West Virginia project is excluded from 
the calculation, the average budget is $98,024 for federal funds 
and $25,975 worth of levered resources for an average total of 
$123,999. These figures are much closer to what was actually 
spent by the other five projects — Alabama, Arkansas, Kansas, 
Ohio and Texas^Houston. 

There is a substantial variation in the relative im- 
portance that local projects place on certain types of budget 
items. Several reasons account for these variations in cost 
and expenditure patterns across the six local projects. Dif*^ 
ferences in the number of families served account for a sizeable 
part of the variation in overall budgets. In addition, the 
availability of community resources in the public and private 
sectors is an important determinant of the amount of contributed 
resources which local projects capture. 

The local project administration determines the resource 
mix which will best serve the needs of the project's client 
families. These administrative judgments are a critical deter-* 
minant of intra-^budget allocation patterns. The fact that there 
are several distinct patterns of resource allocation suggests 
that alternative service models are being used in different . 
projects. A high ratio of administrative staff to home visitpr 
staff should result in more intensive training and supervision 
of home visitors and greater success in obtaining community 
contributions that would occur where this ratio is low. Varia- 
tions in the specialists/home visitor ratio should result in 
variations in the special services received by project families 
(medical f dental and psychological services, job counseling and 
legal aid) and in variations in the specialized training received 
by home visitors. How resources are allocated with a local pro- 
ject's budget clearly will be affected by the type of service 
model the project has chosen to use. 

Another cause of the variations in intra-budget spending 
patterns is site-to-site variation in salary scales. Salaries 
of home visitors and project administrators differ substantially 
from one site to another. A part of this difference is the re- 
sult of regional variations in the cost of labor. This, however. 
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FIGURE VI-'B 



PEKCEMTAGE ALLOCftTIOH OF TOTAL RESOURCES 

ACROSS BUDGET CATEGORIES 
(OCTOBER 1, 1973 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 
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is not the only determinant of site-to-site differences in 
salary scales* Another difference may be that some of the 
local projects pay higher scales because they hire more ex- 
perience<?., more educated and therefore more costly staff* 

Figure VI-4 presents estimates of Federal expenditures 
per family and total resource cost per family for the six sum- 
mative projects* For the October 1, 1973 to September 30, 1974 
period, average Federal expenditure per family is $1, 318 and 
average total resource value per family is $1, 661 * as shown 
in the last report, site-to-site differences are large enough 
to suggest that families served by low cost-per-f amily projects 
are receiving substantially smaller in-kind income transfers 
via the Home Start program than families served by higher cost- 
per-family projects* 



FIGURE VI-4 
UNIT COSTS: FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
AND TOTAL RESOURCE VALUE PER FAMILY 
(10/1/73 to 9/30/74 
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Total Federal expenditures for the six summative Home 
Start projects were $6 72,401* The value of all resources 
consujtied by the project was $850,261 of which roughly 25% was 
in the fona of contributions from local government agencies or 
private organizations and individuals* Personnel costs repre- 
sented approximately 80% of the average local projects' costs* 
Unit costs were $1,318 (Federal) and $1,661 (total resource 
value) per family per year* If these figures are multiplied 
by 80 families (target enrollment specified by the original 
Home Start guidelines), projects would spend $105,440 of 
Federal monies and $132,880 of total resource monies annually. 
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IMPLICATIONS OP PRELIMINARY -STUDY PIUDIUGS 
FOR FUTURE HOME-BASED PROGRAMS 



As the Home Start Demonstration Program draws to a close 
this summer, it is important to ask whether future projects will 
be able to replicate its achievements, particularly since most 
of them will be operating as home-^based options to Head Start 
centers under the Innovation and Improvement Program. The 
feasibility and conditions for replication will continue to be 
addressed until the final evaluation study findings have been 
reported. 

As was reported in Interim Report the findings of the 
national Home Start Evaluation Study show that Home Start has 
been successful in the areas of training parents ad educators, 
child cognitive growth, and the expansion of families* use of 
other social services* While the national Home Start Demonstra- 
tion Program has been able to achieve most of the objectives 
specified in the guidelines, it is not clear how successful 
future home-based projects will be in terms of achieving parent 
and child benefits* It is therefore imperative to underline 
that successes of the Home Start Demonstration will not auto- 
matically ensure the success of the home-based option* Two 
factors which make it difficult to predict the outcome of future 
home-^based programs based on t;he Home Start experiences are: 
(1) future home-based options will most certainly n>t have the 
benefit of the same kind of focused and committed OCD Washington 
presence initiating, shaping and providing continuing guidance; 
and (2) future programs may choose to implement different program 
mc4els on which no data indicating cost and program effectiveness 
are currently available. 

Leadership at the national level is a critical factor in 
the success of any Federal human service program. This has 
certainly been the case with the national Home Start Demonstra- 
tion Program* After the Home Start Program was conceived by Dr. 
Edward Sigler in 1971 and funds had been allocated for it, the 
national Oxfice staff implemented the program in a ten-month 
period. After shaping the program in its early stages, the same 
National Office staff have continued to play an active role in 
program operations through a variety of strategies including: 
(1) periodic project evaluations to determine the extent to which 
projects were implementing the national Program objectives 
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(these evaluations were translated into technical assistance pro- 
viding feedback and suggestions for improvement in management, service 
delivery and the overall maintenance of project congruity with 
the original Home Start "idea** as embodied in the Guidelines ) ; 
(2) the provision of technical assistance and training based on 
site reports and findings from the National Home Start Evaluation 
Study; (3) frequent telephone and on-site communications with the 
projects; (4) distribution of numerous materials of interest to 
home-based projects; and (5) several national meetings that have 
dramatized che unitary nature of the program. The National Office 
staff also played a crucial role in developing and implementing 
the Home Start Guidelines. 

Without this kind of intensive support provided by the 
National Office, future home-based projects will find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine the extent to which they are meeting 
the national program objectives and what modifications in program 
operations they should make to increase effectiveness. The Home 
Start Guidelines, for example, while concisely stating goals, do 
not provide achievement indicators which would aid projects in 
self-evaluation efforts. A rewriting of the Guidelines to identify 
specific objectives with the means for evaluating the degree to 
which they have been achieved may be required to enhance the 
possibility of success of future home-based projects. 

One consequence of a strong National Office has been a 
surprising uniformity of program implementation. Although the 
Guidelines leave ample room for individual interpretation, the six 
summative projects are programmatically very homogeneous. The 
evidence indicates equal similarity for the ten non-svmunative Home 
Start projects. Since the minor variations that do exist were not 
"planned", it has not been possible to obtain data on che effect 
of program variations on outcomes. Variations (along the following 
program dimensions) should be taken into account in the planning 
stages of future home-based projects, since they might well affect 
both their cost and their impact on families. 

Much discussion in this report has centered on the amount 
and type of treatment families receive in terms o£ the length and 
frequency of home visit, the continuation of activities through 
the summer, and the inclusion of group activities. Currently most 
families receive a home visit lasting about an hour and a half each 
week. While there is some evidence that home visits much shorter 
than this are not as effective, there is little information on the 
effect of different home visit schedules. Modifying the langth 
and frequency of the home visit has obvious cost implications; its 
program implications are not at all clear. 

The projects' treatment of summer activities was addressed 
in this report. Curtailing operations during the summer may be 
more cost-effective since school and staff vacations interrupt the 
home visiting schedule. No data are currently available about 
outcomes associated with this program variation, although it sub- 
stantially affects the per family cost of providing Home Start 
services. 
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Another dimension along which future projects may differ 
from each other and the Home Start model is the mix of group and 
individual activities. This aspect is especially crucial when 
home-based options are added to current Head Start and other 
center-based programs. While Home Start is primarily a home- 
based program, this report has pointed out that group activities 
such as parent meetings and field trips play an important part. 
Future projects may include different amounts and types of group 
activities involving parents, children, or both to supplement 
home visits. 

Variations between projects do exist in a few areas not 
directly related to family treatment. However, these differences 
were not planned, but resulted instead from individual projects' 
outlooks and resources. as, there are no data on the effects 
of these variations, although they clearly could affect both cost 
and program effectiveness. For example, the quality and quantity 
of training vary from project to project. Different training 
models may exist in future home-based programs; in particular, in 
those projects which are associated with Head Start centers, the 
training may concentrate on very different areas. Although it is 
crucial to minimize the number of hours devoted to training with-' 
out decreasing the effectiveness of the heme visitors, the Home 
Start experience cannot really address the question of the optimal 
amount of tine projects should spend on training. 

Projects also show considerable variation in the composition 
of their staffs, from skeleton staffs of one administrator to 
those containing several specialists. Aside from the recommendation 
made in Interim Report V that each staff contain one person responsible 
for the continued supervision of heme visitors, no cost-*'fef fective* 
ness analysis of staff compcsiton has been possible. 

To date the program analyses presented in various interim 
Reports have concentrated primarily on reporting facts about the 
operation of the Home Start projects both to provide a context 
for stunmative evaluation findings and to enable the national Office 
to assist projects in their operational development. At this time, 
however, a number of issues are emerging which may have implications 
for the success of future home-based programs. The purpose of this 
latest Program Analysis effort has been to address some of these 
issues before the final data collection from the sixteen Home Start 
projects this spring. 

The discussion presented in this chapter has formulated 
three salient questions that we believe need to continue to be 
addressed: 

1. To what extent can the success of the Home Start 
Demonstration be assumed to be replicated in the 
home-based option? (We cannot generalize from 
our current research data.) 
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2. What is the most appropriate role, form, 
organization and delivery of OCD policies 
(the Guidelines) and services to the he 
based options? 

3, How can OCD systematically allow or perhaps 
even initiate, program variations that will 
test other Home Start proji^am implementation 
approaches, that could well be more effective 
at equal or lower cost than the current Home 
Start model? 

During the final months of the Home Start Evaluation, these and 
other issues will be examined further so that recoinmendations 
can be made which effectively link the evaluation results of the 
Home start Demonstration to future home-based programs. 
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VIII 

INTRODUCTION TO SUMMATIVE RESULTS 



Purpose of the Fall 19 74 Suromative Evaluation 

Two questions about the effectiveness of the Home Start 
program are examined in this part of the report using fall 
1973 and fall 1974 change data: 

• Have Home Start families surpassed control families 
in achieving program goals during the first twelve 
months? 

• Have Home Start families kept pace with Head Start 
f2miilies in achieving program goals during the first 
twelve months? 

Findings presented in Interim Report indicated that in 
several of the program goal areas ^ but ot all of them, the 
answer to both questions was yes after seven months of prograia 
operation. The findings in tnxs report are intended to high- 
light changes in findings occuring aftei: twelve months 
of progr2mi operation. 

In addition to these questions, a third queijtion of an 
exploratory nature is addressed in Appendix H using fall 1973 
and spring 3 974 change data. 

• What kinds of families benefit most from the Home Start 
Program? 

The intent of this question is to probe for entry criteria over 
and above the current income eligibility requirements that 
might be used to direct program services to the families that 
can benefit moyt from them. lor e:tample, if it were found that 
young mothers having few children benefited more than older 
mothers whose childbearing years were nearly complete, it might 
prove more cost-effective to give priority to the younger mothers 
when selecting new families for the program. 

This chapter presents some background information about the 
summative evaluation^ describing itss basic design, measures, and 
statistical analyses. Chapter IX presents the twelve-month 
findings organized according to several questions raised by the 
seven-^month findings in the last report. Chapter X examines 
some issues about the practical meaning of the findings and some 
of their broader implications. 




^Throughout this section, the abbreviated title " Interim 
Report V " is used to designate the summative volume of that 
report. 
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Summative Evaluation Design 



The summative evaluation methodology has been described 
in detail in previous reports, and only a summary overview is 
presented here. 

The data used for findings presented in Chapter IX were 
collected from 359 families in six^ of the sixteen Home Start 
sites operating in the fall of 1974. Data were collected for 
the first time from an additional 176 families in these same 
six sites for use in analyses to be presented in the next 
report; descriptive information about the new families is pre- 
sented in Appendix G. 

Families in the analyses reported here belong to one of 
three groups: the Home Start group {160 families), the de- 
layed-entry control group (110 families), or the Head Start 
group (89 families). All families entered the evaluation in 
fall 1973, when the Home Start and Head Start families entered 
their respective programs. The delayed-entry control families 
entered the Home Start program in fall 1974, just prior to 
collection of the data presented in this report. All 359 
families were among the 556 families included in the fall 197 3 
data collection, reported in Interim Report IV; based on these 
totals, the attrition rate for the first twelve months of the 
evaluation has been approximately 36%. Tests for systematic 
differences between families dropping and those remaining are 
reported in Appendix D, and basically show that sample attrition 
appears random. Since originally the Home Start and control 
families were randomly assigned to their respective groups, the 
evaluation remains a ttue experimental design at the end 
of the first year. 

The fall 1973 data serve as a pretest, the spring 1974 data 
as a seven-month posttest, and the fall 1974 data as a twelve-^ 
month posttest. One more data collection will occur, in the 
sprinc of 1975, which will be used for a comparison of outcomes 
for families enrolled eighteen months to outcomes for families 
enroll£i seven ironths. Comparisons between Home Start and 
control families are based on data from all six summative sites, 
but comparisons between Home Start and Head Start families are 
only based on data from four sites because in the remaining 
two sites^ entering Head Start children were a year older than 
entering Hrme Start children. 



^Huntsville, Alabama; Dardanelle, Arkansas; Wichita, Kansas; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Houston, Texas? and Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

^Cleveland, Ohio, and Wichita, Kansas. 
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Summative Measures 



The same eleven measures were administered in fall 1974 
as were administered in spring 1974 and fall 1973* They in- 
cluded two children's tests ^ two child rating scales completed 
by adults, one mother rating scale completed by the community 
interviewer, three parent questionnaires, a parent-child 
interaction measure, and child height and weight* A list of 
the measures follows: 

• Preschool Inventory (PSI) 

• Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) 

• Child 8-Block Task 

• Schaefer Behavior Inventory (SBI) 

• Pupil Observation Checklist (POCL) 

• High/Scope Homa Environment Scale (h/S HES) 

• Mother Behavior Observation Scale (MBOS) 

• Parent Interview 

• Child Pood Intake Questionnaire 

• 8-Block Sort Task 

• Height and Weight 

Fifty-six variables were derived from these eleven measures 
for use in assessing program outcomes* The variables have been 
categorized into nine Home Start goal areas for presenting find- 
ings* Five of them are child goal areas: 

• School readiness; 

• Social-emotional developir^nt; 

• Physical developmentr 

• Nutrition; 

• Medical care* 

Four of them are mother^ 90^1 areas: 

• Mother/child relationship; 

• Mother as teacher; 

• Home materials for child i 

• Use of community resources. 

Figures VIII^l and VIII-2 list all the variables included in 
each goal area, and provide brief descriptions of the variablesi 
more comprehensive descriptions are available in previous reports 
Individual items and related item data from each measure are 
presented in Appendix E to this report. Using Appendix E it is 
possible to inspect many additional variables for program effects 
and readers are encouraged to browse there* 

^Although both parents are equally emphasized in the Home 
Start Guidelines , about 95% of the parent data reported here is 
from mothers . 

f 
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FIGURE VIII " 1 

CHILD MEASURES 
NATIONAL HOME START EVALUATIOH 
FALL 19V4 



Measure 



Type 



Respondent 



ERLC 



School Readiness 

» Preschool Inventory ^ a measure of chlldren*s Test 
achievement in skill areas that are cotnmofily 
regarded as necessary for succesa in school; 

• DDST^ Language Scale ^ a measure of children *a Test 
ability to understand spoken language and to 

respond verbally; 

• S*Block Child Task Score s a measure of children*a Test 
ability to acquire abstract concepts taught by 

the mother; 

• S-Block Child Talk Score > a measure of how inany Observation 
task related commonts children make while mothers 

teach them to sort four kinds of blocks Into groups. 

Social -Emotional Development 

• SBI^ Task Orientation Scale^ a measure of children*s Rating Scale 
task involvement and motivation to complete tasks; 

• SBI Ex tr avers ion-" Intro vers ion Scale t a measure of Rating Scale 
children's inter^^st in relating to other people; 

• SSX tiostllitv-Tolerance Scale t ^ measure of child- Rating Scale 
ren^s ability to refrain from emotional outbursts 

vhen things don*t work out Just right; 

• DDST Personal-Social Scale ^ a measure of children's Rating Scale 
ability to dresa themselves and to mix with others; 

• POCL^ Test Orientation Scale t a measure of child" Rating Scale 
ren^a task involvement while working with the 

community interviewer; 

• POCL Sociability Scale t a measure of the level of Rating Scale 
children's social interaction while working with 

the community interviewer^ 

Phyaical Development 

• Height; 

• 1^: i^ht; 

m DDST Cross Motor Scale t a measure of children's 
ability to coordinate movement of the whole body 
to accomplish a task; 

» DDST Fine Motor Scale > a measure of children*s Test 
ability to perform complex movements with por- 
tions of the body. 
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Child 



Child 



Child 
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Mother 



Mother 



Mother 



Mother 



Tester 



Tester 



Direct Measurement Tester 
Direct Measurement Tester 
Test Child 

Child 
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FIGURE VIII -1, CONTINUED 
CHILD HBASURES 



Measure 



Type 



Respondent 



Nutrition " (Foods eaten *>y the child during the past day) 

• Milk Group score (milk, cheese, ice cream); 

• Meat Group acore (meats, peanut butter, dried beans 
and peas); 

• Egg Group score (eggs); 

• A^Ve^etables score (carrots, squash, sweet 
potatoes); 

• Citrus Fruits score (oranges, grapefruits, 
toinatos) ; 

• Other Vegetables score (potatoes, apples); 

• Breads and Cereals score (breads, cereals, 
macarODi, rice); 

• Nutrition Total score (sum of previous scores); 

• Vitamins (yes/no). 
Medical Care 

« Immunization Since May , a yes/no score indicating 
whether children t^^ve had I>^T, polio, or measles 
immunizations between Spring 1974 and Fall 1974; 

• Months Since Last Doctor Visit; 

• Reason for Last Doctor Visit (checkup or something 
wrong); 

• Ev^r Been to Dentist (yes/no)* 



24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

24 Hour RecaU Mother 

24 Hour Recall Mother 

Questionnaire Mother 

Questionnaire Mother 

Questionnaire Mother 

Questionnaire Mothet 



^DDST; Denver Developmental Screening Test 
^SBI; Schaeffer Behavior Inventory 
^POCL: Pupil Observation Checklist 
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FIGURE VIll - 2 

PABBHT HEASORES 
HATIOHAl. HOME STABX EVALUATION 
FALL 1974 



Measure 



Type 



Respondent 



Mother and Child Relationahlp 

• H/S HES^ Mother Involvement Scale , a measure of 
hov often mothers spend time with their children 
In gaEDes^ pleasant conversation^ and other activi^ 
ties children like; 

• h/s HES Household Tasks Scale , a measure of how 
often children **help' their mothers with some 
siiupXe household tasks; 

• MBOS^ Supportive Scale , a measure of t^ow often 
mothers praised or encouraged their children in 
the presence of the community interviewer; 

• MBOS Punitive Scale, a meaaure of how often 
mothers scolded> threatened, or criticised their 
children in the presence of the cocsmunity inter- 
viewer « 



Questionnaire 



Queationhaire 



Observation 



Observation 



Mother 



Mother 



Tester 



Tester 
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Mother as Teacher 

• H/S HES Mother Teaches Scale , a measure of which 
eleoientary reading and writing skills mothers are 
trying to teach their childre^A 

• 8-Block Request TaXk > a m^iasure of how flueatly 
mothers attempt to elicit child talk focusing on 
the relevant block sorting dimensions of height 
and mark; 

• 8-Block Diagnostic , a measure of how many requests 
:;he mother makes for talking o£ the kind likely to 
get the child to think about the sorting problem 
(open-ended questions, rather than questions seek- 
ing the answer about the apeclffx dimensions); 

• 8-Block Talk About , a measure of how frequently 
mothers talk about the relevant dimensions of the 
sorting task; 

• 8*-Block Interact ions /Minute , a met»su3re of the 
average number of Limes per minute that the con- 
versation shifts from the mother to the child and 
'jice versa; 

• 8-BXock Mean LenSth of String , a measure of the 
average number of uninterrupted mother cosmnents^ 
reflecting the extend to which the mother engages 
In a mono^og; 

9 >^I^*k Peeab:*/! -. a measure ;*f how frequently 
mothers react tc rhlidren*s comments or block 
>;l^i:ementsi (includ^v praise eA6 acknowledgment, 
encouragement, and C'lrrectiona) . 
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Questionnaire 



Observation 



Observation 



Observation 



Observation 



Observation 



Obaervation 



Mother 



Coder, from 
audio tape o£ 
Mother S Child 



Coder> from 
audio tape of 
Mother 4r Child 



Coder, from 
audio tape of 
^fother 6 Child 

Coder, from 
audio tape of 
Mother S Child 



Coder, from 
audio tape of 
Mother Child 



Coder, from 
audio tape of 
Mother £( Child 
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FIGURE VIII -2 , CONTINUED 
PARENT MEASURES 



Measure 



Type 



Respondeat 



Hoac Materials for the Child 

♦ h/S H2S Books Scale , a measure of how oaay children' 
books are in the homct and how often someone reads 
stories to the children; 

• H/S HES Playthings Scale, a measure of how many of 
some cometonf ordinary playthings most children like 
In are In the home* 



s Questionnaire Mother 



Questionnaire Mother 



Cse of Cogpunltv Resources 



♦ Welfare department ; 

♦ Food St^s program; 

♦ Medicaid; 

♦ F ood commodities ; 

♦ Local hospital ; 
Public health cllnlc i 
Mental health clinic ; 
Family couosellng agencies ; 
glanced Parenthood ; 
Pay care proar^; 
Recreational progracisj 
Legal aid program: 
Housing authority; 
State employment office; 
Job training programs * 

Qrganlgatlonal Total , a score indicating how many of 
the following organizations some family member belongs 
to; parent«*teacher's organization; boy scouts, girl 
scoutSf A-'H Club, or other youth groups; church or-* 
ganlzatlon or social club; and political organization. 



Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaixe 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 
Questionnaire 



Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 
Mother 



^H/S UES: High/Scope Home Environment Scale 
^MBOS: Mother Behavior ObservHtlon Scale 
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Summative Analyses 

Basically five categories of statistical analyses were 
preformed: 

• First, the number of families and children, missing 
data, conditions of testing, and other information 
needed to assess field data collection qv»ality were 
compiled. Results of these analyses are described in 
Appendix D. 

• Second, item analyses were performed for individual 
measures, such as item response distributions, item 
percent passing, internal consistency reliability 
(alpha), item-total correlations, and fall-spring 
item-change analyses* These are described in Appendix 
E» This information is used to identify problems with 
the measures as well as to provide basic item descrip- 
tive information for each treatment group* 

• Third, analyses of whole scores were performed, such 
as total score means, total score standard deviations, 
correlations between total scores, and factor analyses 
of all total scores in the battery* These are des- 
cribed in Appendix F, and provide basic whole score 
descriptive information for each treatment group* 

• Fourth, analyses of covariance on each of the 56 
twelve-month posttest variables were performed, using 
each respective pretest variable as a covariable. 
First Home Start families were compared to control 
families, and then to Head Start families* The results 
of these analyses are presented in Chapter IX and form 
the heart of the smnmative outcome analyses* 

• Fifth/ regression analyses were performed, in which 
selected parent and child outcomes were predicted 
using a series of entering parent and child character- 
istics* Since the respective prescores were included 

as predictors in each regression equation, these analyses 
indicate which entering characteristics best predict 
parent and child gains* Descriptions and basic findings 
are summarized in Appendix H* 



Originally it was predicted that blocking factors for site 
effects and children's age effects would be needed to increase 
the precision of the analyses of covariance,' but ultimately they 
were not needed* There were two reasons for this; first, most 
site and age effects were removed by the covariables, leaving 
little additional variability due to the blocking factors; 
secondly, additional statistical precision was unnecessary, since 
some of the statistically significant differences had only 
marginal practical significance as it was* 
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IX 

TWELVE^MONTH HOME START OUTCOMES 



This Chapter examines twelve-month fall 1973 to fall 1974 
suitunative data to see if major conclusions from the seven**inonth 
fall-'spring data still appear valid* There were basically four 
major seven-month conclusions, which are suiwnarized in Figure IX-1* 
The four conclusions are used to organise the presentation of 
findings in this chapter* 

Necessary backgroxind descriptions of the evaluation design 
and measures are presented in Chapter VIII ^ A discussion of 
expected progreuR outcomes for each measure was presented in Chap- 
ter VI of Interim Report V: Summative Evaluation Results ; £ome 
of the background infonaation presented there is essential for a 
full understanding of the current findings, although this chapter 
is intended to be complete in itself* 

With analyses presented in this voliame it is possible to 
answer three different questions about the summative results: 

• First, what twelve*month impacts did Home Start have on 
enrolled families, using control and Head Start families 
for comparison? The analyses of covariance used to answer 
this question are presented in Figures IX-2 through IX-5 
of this chapter* 

• Second, did scores for the three groups increase, decrease, 
or stay constant over the twelve months? The change analyses 
used to answer this question for each measure and group are 
presented in Appendix E* 

3 Third, on which individual items did most families in each 
group improve over the twelve months? The item change 
analyses used to answer this question for each item and 
group are presented in Appendix 

The sai/*e three kinds of analyses for seven-month data were presented 
in Interim Report V , so changes from seven to twelve months can 
be easily identified* 

Question 1 

• Ai;ter twelve months of enrollment, do Home Start families 
still surpass control families in the area of : 

Child school readiness? — Yes * The last report showed that 
after seven months in the program Home Start children scored sig- 
nificantly higher than control children on three out of four school 
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Figure IX-- 1 



Suiwnary of Major Seven^Month Conclusions 
from Interim Report V: Suimnative Evaluation Results 



1* Home Start families surpassed control families in six 
program goal areas: 

• child school readiness; 

• child medical and dental care; 

• mother/child relationship; 

• mother as teacher; 

• home materials for the child; 

• family community involvement* 

2^ Home Start families did not show any improvement relative 
to control families in three goal areas where improvement ' 
was clearly expected: 

• child nutrition; 

• chi Id immunizations ; 

• family use of existing community resources* 

3^ In two more goal areas Home Start families did not show 
any improvement relative to the control families, but it 
is uncertain to what extent such improvements were expected: 

• child social-emotional development; 

• child physical-^motor development* 

4* Home Start, families kept pace with Head Start families in 
all but three goal areas, suggesting the two programs are 
generally comparable: 

• child nutrition; 

• child medical care; 

• day care services* 
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readiness variables: the Preschool Inventory^ the DDST Language 
Scale/ and the 8-Block Child Talk Score* After twelve months the 
Preschool Inventory difference is still statictically significant^ 
but the remaining three failed to reach significance at the 5% 
level of probability (Table IX-l) ^ The magnitude of the differences 
between adjusted means for Home Start and control remained about 
the same from the seven* to the 12-month outcomes^ and the P-ratios 
for PSI and DDST Language are very similar at the two time points 
(compare Tables VI-1 in Interim Report V) • The lack of signi- 
ficance for the 12*month data may be largely a fxinction of the 
smaller smple since fewer degrees of freedom reduces the power 
of the Potest to detect a difference of a given size* 



When the four school readiness measures are tested simul" 
taneously^ using multivariate analysis of covariance^ the difference 
is statistically significant in favor of Home Start children 
(P^3»42? p<»05)» This supports the conclusion that Home Start 
children have maintained their advantage over control children in 
the area of school readiness* 

Child medical careT^^'Yes * Home Start children have maintained 
their advantage in medical care compared to the control children* 
Differences on the same three medical care indicators were signif- 
icant at the 5% level after seven months and after twelve months: 
months since last doctor visits percent of children making preven- 
tive visits^ and percent of children going to a dentist (Table IX-1) * 
The average difference in months since the last dbctor visit has 
widaied slightly^ with Hone Start children having been to the 
doctor 2*3 months more recently than control children (compared to 
1.8 at the time of the seven-month posttest) ^ but the absolute 
iSigth of time for both groups has lengthened (by a little over a 
month)* The percent of children going for preventive checkups has 
increased for both groups^ but the difference between groups is 
about the same* There is little change from the large seven-month 
difference between the proportions of Home Start and control 
children who had been to the dentist ( Table IX-1; Interim Report 
Table VI^l) . 

Thus Home Start children continue to show the same large 
differences relative to control children in the frequency of 
medical care they receive* 

Mother/ child relationship?"No , Neither of the two mother/ 
child relationship differences that were statistically significant 
after seven months remained significant after twelve months: 
H/S HES Mother Involved Scale and the H/S HEP Household Tasks 
Scale (Table IX-2) * Worse yet^ the twelve month difference on 
the MBOS Punitive Scale was statistically significant in a direc- 
tion unfavorable to the Home Start mothers-*they tended to scold 
their children in the presence of testers more often than control 
mothers did (Table IX- 2 , Table E-49)* In addition, although the 
difference on the MBOS Supportive Scale favored Home Start mothers 
(but not significantly) , there was a significant decline over 
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Table IX- 1 



TWELVEMONTH HOME START CHILD OUTCOMES: HOME START TO CONTROL 
Analysis of Covariance for Fall 1974 Scores, 
Using pretest as the Covariate 
(Six Summative Sites Included) 





HOME START 
Adj. 
Fall Fall 
N Mean Mean 


CONTROL 

Mj. 
Fall Fall 
N Mean Mean 


F 


P 






Schnol Rfiadin&ss 






















Preschool Inventory 


119 


17.4 


17.7 


77 


15.3 


14.9 


20.0 


<.05 


.09 


IMSX 


DDST ^Language 


137 


31.0 


31.0 


95 


30.1 


30.3 


3.8 


NS 


.01 




8-Block Child Soore 


119 


5i.4 


5.3 


77 


4.7 


A ft 

4.8 


3.3 


NS 


.01 


1 


8-BlocJc Child Talk 








yy 




^ .4 


2.9 


NS 


.01 




Social'^EiiDtioinal Devalopnsnt 
SBI Task Qrientatiai^ 






















159 


19.7 


19.7 


109 


18.6 


18.7 


4.4 


<.05 


.01 


iMS>C 


SBI Extra-lntro\tersicn 


158 


22.8 


22.9 


109 


23.2 


23.2 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




SBI Hostility ^tolerance 


157 


17.9 


17.7 


109 


19.3 


19.6 


9.4 


<.05 


.03 


1MS« 


POCL Test Qrieatation 


155 


25.8 


25.8 


107 


23*4 


23.4 


8.5 


<.05 


.03 


IMSX 


POCL Sociability 


158 


18.4 


18.3 


106 


16.9 


17.0 


3.1 


N5 


.01 




DDSr Personal-Social 


154 


11.2 


11.2 


106 


11.2 


U.2 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Physical Developtent 










J* 












Height (Inches) 


155 


42.1 


42.2 


106 


41.9 


41.8 


6.3 


<.05 


.02 




Weight (pounds) 


156 


38.3 


38.5 


108 


38.2 


37.8 


2.5 


NS 


.01 




DDSr Gross Motor 


126 


12.3 


12.3 


86 


12.3 


12.3 


< 1 


NS 


.00 






155 


12.8 


12.8 


106 


12.6 


12.6 




IMS 


. u± 




Nutrition 






















Milk Group 


158 


1.4 


1.4 


108 


1.3 


1.3 


1.4 


NS 


.00 




Meat (^up 


158 


1.3 


1.3 


108 


1.2 


1.2 


1.0 


NS 


.00 




Egg Groip 


158 


.20 


.20 


108 


.22 


.22 


< 1 


NS 


.00 


* 


A-Vegetables 


158 


.10 


.10 


108 


.10 


.10 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Citrus Fniits 


158 


.34 


.34 


108 


.23 


.23 


4.2 


<.05 


.01 


HMSX 


Other Vegetables 


158 


1.8 


1.8 


108 


1.7 


1.7 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Breads & Cereals 


158 


3.4 


3.4 


108 


3.3 


3.3 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Nutrition Ktal 


158 


8.5 


8.5 


108 


8.1 


8.1 


3.1 


NS 


.01 




Vitamins 


141 


.38 


.38 


106 


.31 


.32 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Medical Care 






















Ijnrtpnuriizations since May ^ 


159 


.30 




107 


.36 




< 1 


NS 






Months since Doctor Visit^ 


1C4 


5.7 


r 


63 


8.0 


8.1 


6.8 


<.05 


.03 


IMS<( 


Checkup/Sanething Wrong 


149 


.60 


.59 


103 


.31 


.32 


19.2 


<.05 


.07 


IMSX 


Be^ to Dentist^ 


150 


.89 




107 


.21 




226.6 


<.05 




HMS>C 



^Oao itan has be^ dropped frari this scale, consequently E^ll 1974 scores are lower than Spa 
1974 scores presentad in Interim Fegort V, Table VI-1. 



^Low score is favorable. 

^Analysis of variance on post so^es. 8 1 
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Table IX- 2 



TWELVE MOHTH HOME START MOTHER OUTCOMES; HOME START TO CONTROL 
Analysis of Covariance for Fall 1974 Scores 
Using Pretest as the Covariate 
(six Summative Sites Included) 





HOME START 
Mj. 
Fall Pall 
N tfean ttean 


N 


CONTROL 
Mj. 
Fall Fall 
Mean Mean j 


F 


D 




Stmnary 


k±her/Child fielationship 






















^ H/^ WES Mofther TnWilvm^t 


156 


10.2 


10.1 


102 


10.0 


10.1 


< 1 


.NS 


.00 




WS HES Ifcruseiiold TasJto 


IS'' 


3.5 


3.5 


108 


3.2 


3.3 


< 1 


NS 


.CO 






136 


7.3 


7.3 




7.1 


7.1 




MS 


00 




MBOS Punitive 


144 


5.4 


5.4 


109 


5.0 


5.0 


4.8 


<.05 


.01 




tother as Tee-cher 






















Of D urn T i'HftpF\«iicx i-tsdUliiCd 


159 


3.9 


3.8 




3.6 


3.6 


1 1 


NS 


00 

. vv 




8-Block Bequest Talk 


141 


.65 


.70 


89 


.66 


.64 


< ]. 


NS 


.00 






141 


1.1 


1.1 




1.1 


1.1 


< 1 








8"SLodc Talk Abovit 


14j. 


1.3 


1.3 


89 


1.2 


1.2 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




8*^Block Interacti Qns/lpiiii 


137 


8.5 


8.6 


^0 


7.8 


7.8 


1.4 


NS 


.00 




fl-'ELrr'k Maan Lenath Strina 


140 


3.7 


3.7 


a3 


4.3 


4.3 


1.3 


NS 


.00 






141 


1.5 


1.5 


85 


1.4 


1.4 


< 1 


IB 


.00 




i3Qe Materials for child 
























159 


4.2 


4.2 




4,0 


4.0 


1 fi 

X.I? 


NS 


00 

. vv 






159 


3.6 


3.5 


1 no 


2.8 


2.9 


XX . H 




. yjH 


























vf&irsre aepajTunent 


152 


.41 


.40 


1 PI 


.34 


.36 


^ 1 




. UU 




FooQ scanps Firo^rain 


152 


.51 


.51 


ys 


.48 


.49 


< 1 


MC 


f\f\ 
. UU 




Medicaid 


153 


.25 


.23 


102 


.25 


.29 


1.4 


NS 


.00 




Food cxxmodities 


150 


.01 


.01 


102 


.01 


.01 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




lioca], hospital 


144 


.78 


.79 


95 


.68 


.68 


3.8 


NS 


.01 




JrUDXic neaxtn clinic 


147 


.73 


.71 


lUl 


.64 


.66 










Moital health clinic 


158 


.06 


.05 


104 


.C3 


.04 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Family counselincj agencies 


156 


.03 


.02 


104 


.00 


.00 


1.8 


NS 


.00 




Planned Parenthood 


154 


.29 


.27 


99 


.16 


.18 


4.0 


<.05 


.01 




Day care program 


153 


.03 


.03 


103 


.07 


.07 


1.8 


KS 


.00 




RecreatiOTal programs 


151 


.08 


.08 


103 


.04 


.04 


1.4 


NS 


.00 




Legal aid program 


155 


.05 


.04 


103 


.04 


.04 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Housing authority 


157 


.21 


• 2v 


100 


.13 


.14 


5.1 


<.05 


.02 


msxw: 


State enployment of rice 


147 


.11 


.11 


98 


.10 


.10 


1 


NS 


.00 




Jet) trairu^ programs 


15« 


.04 


,04 


106 


.02 


.02 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Organisation Titocal 


142 


5.7 


5.7 


92 


5 6 


5.7 

- 


< 1 


NS 


.00 





^JjC3W score is favorable. 
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Table IX- 3 



TWELVE MONTH HOME START CHILD OUTCOMES: HOIIE START TO HEAD START 
Analysis of Covariance for Fall 19 74 Scores, 
Using Pretest as the Co\'ariate 
(Pour Summative Sites Included) 



HOME START 
Adj. 

Fall rail 
t^eaii Mean 



HEAD START 
Adj. 

Fall Fall 
tiean Itostn 



Sdiool Readiness 
Preschool Inventory 
DDST Language 
8-Block duici Score 
8-Blodc Ou^ Talk 

Social-anoticMl DevelOEntent: 
SBI Task Crientatiojr 
SBI Eirtxa- Introversion 
SBI Itostility itolerancc^ 
rOCL Test Orientation 
POCL fociability 
DDST I _rsQnal-Social 

Physical Developnent 
Height (inches) 
Vfeicrit (pounds) 
JDSr Gross Motor 
DDST Fine Motor 

Nutrition 
Milk Group 
Meat Group 
Egg Group 
A-Vegetables 
Citrus Fruits 
Other Vegetables 
Breads & Cereals 
Nutrition Itotal 
Vitamins 

Medical Ca re 

IrnnunizatTons since May' 
Months since Doctor Visit^ 
Checkup/Sanething Wrong 



Been to Dentist 



84 
97 
85 
98 

111 
110 
109 
106 
109 
106 

107 
108 
90 
108 

109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
95 

110 
68 
103 
102 



18.9 18.7 

31.7 31.5 

5.8 5.8 

3.1 3.1 



20.5 
22.7 
18.0 
25.7 
18.4 
11.2 



20.3 
22.8 
18.0 
25.6 
18.3 
11.2 



42.5 42.6 

38.9 39.5 

12.7 12.7 

13.1 13.1 



1.5 

1.3 
,23 
.12 
.29 

1.8 

3.4 

8.6 
.46 



1.5 

1.3 
.23 
.U 
.29 

1.8 

3.4 

8.6 
.50 



.32 
6.6 6. J 
.39 .35 
.94 



74 
78 
63 
80 

85 
86 
85 
86 
86 
82 

88 
88 
72 
88 

82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 
82 

81 
80 

8S 
63 
86 
88 



17.4 17.6 

31.1 31.4 

5.4 5.4 

2.5 :i.5 



19.6 
23.3 
18.6 
27.2 
20:2 
11.2 



19.8 
23.2 
18.6 
27.3 
20.2 
11.2 



42.3 42.3 

40.3 39.5 

12.4 12.4 
13.3 13.4 



1.9 

1.3 
.25 
.24 
.54 

2.1 

3.4 

9.8 
.38 

.45 
4.6 
.43 
.94 



1.9 

1.3 
.26 
.25 
.54 

2.1 

3.4 

9.7 
.34 



4.7 
.47 



2.3 

< 1 

< 1 
3.0 



< 1 

< 1 

< 1 
4.4 
6.2 

< 1 

1.1 

< i 
1.6 
4.2 



11.4 

< 1 

< 1 
12.8 
12.4 

6.0 

< 1 
20.3 

4.8 

3.6 
3.3 
2.9 

< 1 



NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
<.05 
<.05 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
<.05 

<.05 
NS 
NS 
<.05 
<.05 
<.05 
NS 
<.05 
<.05 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 



.01 
.00 
.00 
.01 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.02 IMS<H 

.(i'i a'is<H 

.jO 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.02 ms<i 

.05 M4S<t 
.00 
.00 

.01 KMS<t 

.06 II4S<I- 

.03 HMS<I- 
.00 

.09 !MS<i: 

.02 ms>t 



.02 
.01 



^Qne item has been dropped fjxjn this scale, consequently 1974 scores are lowe*: than 
3 ^'^ ; scores presented in a ±ea : im Report V , Tables VI-3 . 



^Ijow score is fawrable. 

'Analysis of variance on post scores. 
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Table IX- 4 



TWEI*VE MONTH HOME START MOTHER OUTCOMES: HOME START TO HEAD START 
Analysis of Covariance for Fall 1974 Scores, 
Using Pretest as the Covariate 
(Four Summative Sites Included) 





HOME START 
Adj. 
Fall Pall 
N Mean Mean 


HEAD START 
Adj. 
Fall Pall 
N Mean Mean 


F 






Siximary 


)tber/C3iild Relationship 






















H/S HES Mather Involvement 


109 


10.1 


10.2 


86 


10.1 


10.1 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




h/S HES Itousehold TasJ.s 


108 


3.6 


3.5 


87 


3.3 


3.3 


1.8 


NS 


.00 




MBOS Suppartive 


97 


7.2 


7.2 


61 


7.7 


7.7 


2.6 


NS 


.01 


»!S>HDS^ 


MBOS Punitive 


102 


5.5 


5.5 


62 


4.8 


4.8 


10.2 


<.05 


.05 


ither as Teacher 






















B/S HES itother Teaches 


LIU 


A ft 


A 1 

4.1 


00 


J .0 




5.0 


<.05 


.02 


HMS>HDS 


8-BlocIc Request Talk 


ytj 


. /U 


. W 


Oft 


. 01 




,< 1 


NS 


.00 




8--Block Diagnostic 




1 .1 


1.1 




1.1 


1.1 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




8-Block Talk About 


QO 
JO 


1.1 


l.Z 


Oft 


1 A 
1.4 


1. J 


1.1 


NS 


.00 




8"Block Inberactions/^n . 


lA 
/4 


0 1 


0 £ 


C7 
D / 


1 0 


0 f\ 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




8-*Block Mean Length String 


7fi 


J . D 


7. 7 


^1 
D t 


'I 7 


'I fi 

J . Q 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




8*Block Feedback 


QO 


1 . J 


1. J 


Oft 


1 o 
^ .J 


1 . J 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




me Materials for Child 






















H/S HES Books 


11 U 


4.2 


4.4 


88 


4.D 


4. i 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




H/S HES Playthings 


T T ft 
110 




i.O 


87 


^ c 


3.4 


1.0 


NS 


.00 




;e of Gomnunity Resources 






















Malfare deoartment 


104 


.24 


.26 


87 


.31 


.29 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Ftood Stan^JS Program 


104 


.43 


.44 


88 


.42 


.41 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Medicaid 


105 


.11 


.15 


88 


.23 


.24 


4.8 


<.05 


.02 


JS1S<HDS 


Pood camodities 






















I>tx:al hospital 


98 


.82 


.82 


83 


.88 


.88 


1.3 


NS 


.00 




Public Health Clinic 


101 


.74 


.75 


85 


.65 


.64 


2.5 


NS 


.01 




Mental Health Clinic 


109 


.06 


.07 


87 


.02 


.02 


2.3 


NS 


.Oi. 




Family Counseling agencies 






















Pl;annecl Parenthood 


106 


.30 


.31 


84 


.20 


.20 


4.9 


<.05 


.02 


HMS>HDS 


Day care prcgram 


105 


.02 


.09 


86 


.69 


.60 


100.0 


<.05 


.34 


H4S<HDS 


Recreational programs 


108 


.10 


.11 


88 


.11 


.11 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Legal Aid program 


i07 


.05 


.05 


87 


.03 


.03 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Housing auti^ity 


110 


.xO 


.15 


87 


.11 


.06 


6.8 


<.05 


.03 


H«S>HDS 


State en^loyment office 


100 


.15 


.15 


84 


.08 


.08 


2.0 


NS 


.01 




Job training programs 


109 


.u3 


.03 


86 


.05 


.04 


< 1 


NS 


.00 




Organization Total 


100 


5.8 


5.9 


81 


6.2 


6.0 


< 1 


NS 


.00 





ow score is favorable. 
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the twelve months in the frequency that Home Start mothers talked 
proudly about their children to the testers (Table 49) . Control 
mothers did not show such a decline. 



The negative twelve month outcome on the H/S HES Mother 
Involved Scale seems attributable to a significant decline fox 
Home Start mothers over the twelve month period^ rather than to a 
significant increase for the control mothers (Table E-42) . 
The H/S HES Household Tasks shift seems equally due to a slight 
decline for Home start families ginc^ spring and to a slight 
increase for control fandlies (Table IX*2; Interim Report V f 
Table VI-2), although both groups geined significantly over the 
total twelve months (Table E-42) . it is difficult to tell from 
available data to what extent these changes reflect an increase 
in the honesty with which Home Start mothers replied to the 
questionnaires compared to control mothers^ and to what extent they 
reflect actual changes in the mother/child relationship. 

At least two different explanations saem possible for the 
negative MBOS findings. First, and perhaps most likely, after 
twelve months of home visits Home Start mothers may feel more at 
ease with outsiders than control mothers do and may act more natuiral 
towards their children in the tester's presence. If this proved to 
be the case, it could be interpreted as a mildly positive program 
outcome. Second, it is possible that the program has increased 
Home start mothers' awareness of their children *s capabilities^ 
causing them to have higher expectations for their children; this 
could lead to the higher incidence of scolding in front of the 
testers when children failed to perform up to the mother's ex- 
pectations. To the extent this might be true, it would suggest 
that home visitors should devote more attention to helping Home 
Start mothers balance their expectations with children's actual 
capabilities. Unfortunately, the data do not indicate which 
explanation — whether one of these or another entir ^y — is most 
accurate in identifying the underlying causes of t... observed 
outcomes. It is relatively clear, however, tnat tl*ese outcomes are 
not readily interpretable as favorable to the Home Start program. 

Mother as teac;ier?"-Uncertain . Neither the H/S HES Mother 
Teaches Scale nor any of the S^-Blocic mother score differences were 
significant after twelve months (Table IX-2) , but these departures 
from the seven*month findings seem entirely attributable to method" 
ological problems with the evaluation. First of all, the H/S HES 
Mother Teaches change is not due to any decrease on the part of 
Home Start mothers, because in fact they reported teaching slightly 
more to their children after twelve months than thoy did after 
seven months (Table IX-2; Interim Reyort V , Tabid VI-2) i rather, 
it seems due to the relatively large incrf-.ase in the number of 
things control mothers reported teaching to their children from 
seven to twelve months. When one recall=^ that the control families 
are now in the Home Start program, and had been in the program for 
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about a month at the time of the twelve month testing, it is quite 
possible that the control mothers' increase is an immediate program 
effect. While this explanation cannot be unambiguously advanced 
as correct, the H/S HES Mother Teaches Scale seems to be among the 
few variables that would respond most readily to short term program 
involvement. Entering mothers could quickly catch the spirit of the 
program and enthusiastically begin teaching new things to their 
children, especially if at first they viewed the program primarily 
in terms of child education. 

The lack of 8-Block findings has a more complex explanation/ 
involving two very different methodological problems. The more 
concrete of the two problems relates to mothers' reactions to ^ 
carrying out the identical 8-Block Task for the third time (fall 
1973, spring 1974, and fall 1974). Many mothers expressed dis- 
pleasure to the testers about having to go through with the 
task one more time; they completed the task in less time; and in 
all likelihood found the task of teaching the block-sorting to 
their children more trivial, since by now the children were quite 
experienced in placing the blocks. Both Home Start and control 
mothers would be equally affected by these problems/ and would 
show improvement simply from completing the task so many times. 
A multiple posttest evaluation design such as this one clearly 
would benefit from an "alternate form" of the 8-Block Task — but 
unfortunately none exists. 

The second 8-Block methodological problem relat s to the way 
the scoring methods were developed. The 8-Block motrier scores were 
developed in an exploratory fashion using 1973-74 data. It is 
ordinarily considered necessary to replicate an analysis procedure 
with n^ data before confidence can be put in it, because it is 
inevitable that some effects occuring by chance in the data will 
be fit by the scoring model as though they were true effects. Since 
no additional data administration was possible at the time the final 
8-Block scoring syste.n was evolved, it became necessary to risk 
proceeding with the unreplicated scoring system — but the risk did 
not appear to pay off, judging from the total lack of findings in 
the twelve month data. 

In siimmary, although there is no reason to believe the Home 
Start program has any less impact now on things mothers report 
teaching the: children, or the ways they teach them, serious 
mcthodolocficaj. problems prevent arriving at these conclusions from 
the current data. 

Home materials for the child? — Yes , After twelve months in 
the program. Home Start rrothers reported having significantly more 
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of some conunon playthings available for their children than 
control mothers reported having for theirs ( Table IX-2) , but 
there was no difference in the niimber of children's books they 
reported having available. The apparent change in conclusions 
about the availability of books from seven to twelve months is 
attributable to an increase for control families rather than 
to a decrease for Home Start families. As discussed above for 
findings or. the H/S HES Mother Teaches Scale^ it se^ms reason- 
able to interpret the increase in availability of children's 
books in control families to initial program effects occuring 
during their first month in the program. If the home visitors 
made an effort to introduce books into the homes right away^ if 
even by lending them from week to week, the program could easily 
have caused the observed increase in the newly enrolled control 
families . 

In short, although only one of the two differences in home 
materials for the child remained significant after twelve ..onths, 
both are interpreted as supporting Home Start's effectiveness 
because of the likelihood that the control family increase in 
available children*s books resulted from their recent entri' into the 
program. 

Family community involvement? — probably not . After twelve 
months there is no difference between Home Start and control 
mothers in the number of community organizations they reported 
that some family member belonged to (Table IX-2) » Since Home 
Start families decreased about as much as control families in* 
creased and both changes were slight^ there does not appear to 
be a simple explanation for the seven to twelve-month shift in 
the conclusion. 

Question 2 

• Alter twelve months of enrollment^ have Home Start families 
yet shown any of the expected improveme n t in the areas of : 

Child nutrition? — No > After twelve months there is still no 
difference between Home Start and control families in the Nutrition 
Total Score ( Table IX-1) , nor in most of the nutrition subscores. 
Scores for both groups have increased slightly^ but this is pre- 
sumably because the children are older and tend to eat more on the 
averaye. There is some cause for optimicm because of the increasing 
c j^fference between Home Start and control faiiulies on the Nutrition 
Totals however (Table IX-1; Interim Report Table VI-1) ; the 
F-ratio is now large enough that it would only take a slight Home 
Start increase to make the difference statistically significant at 
the 51 probability level. 

In response to the lack of rutrition improvement after seven 
month:; reported in interim Report a memo was sent to all Home 
Stare projects from the National Office stressing the seriousness 
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of the problem and the need for increased effort. The twelves- 
month data reported here had already been collected when the memo 
was sent^ so the effects of the memo cannot appear until eighteen- 
month data are gathered in spring 1975. Since control famiiies 
have now entered the Home Start program^ they too should benefit 
from the increased program emphasis on nutrition. This means that 
9roup differences are not likely to be significant in spring 19 75 
even if program effectiveness in nutrition improves considerably; 
any improvement should^ however^ become apparent in the absolute 
levels reached by both groups on the total nutrition score. If the 
average Nutrition Total Scojre value exceeds 10.0^ then the child- 
ren can be considered at a generally satisfactory level. 

Because of the lack of seven-month findings, additional in- 
formation was gathered during the fall 1974 site visits to learn 
more about the level of effort local projects devote to nutrition 
education^ and the kinds of activities they emphasize. The results 
of this data-gathering effort are reported in Part A of this 
volume^ and seem to suggest that the projects are n^eting the pro- 
gram guidelines at a satisfactory level; this raises the question 
about whether the guidelines are adequate for bringing about the 
needed improvements in children's diets in view of the overall lack 
of program impact demonstrated so far. 

Child immunizations? — No . The twelve-month program outcome 
regarding immunizations is soinewhat difficult to interpret because 
a different question was used to obtain child immunization infor- 
mation from mothers in fall 1974 ("Has Jane had any immunizations 
since May?"^ compared to the previous question^ "Which of the 
following has Jane received?"). However^ responses to the question 
"Any immunizations since May?*\ were quite similar for both Home 
Start and control families (Table IX-1) . This does not necessarily 
mean the program has had no effect^ however^ because many control 
children might have received immunizations when they entered Home 
Starts about a month before these data were collected. Since the 
proportion of mothers responding "yes" was quite high in both groups 
(over one-third), this explanation is plausible. After the seven- 
month findings became available, local projects were urged by the 
National Office to arrange immunizations for the ten or so percent 
of children still needing them. The data reported here were 
gathered before this action took place, however, so any effect 
due to it cannot become apparent until spring 1975 data collectionv 
By that time the percent of children having all essential immuni- 
zations should increase to almost 100% if the program is able to 
have any effect in this area. 

F amily use of existing community resources?"No . Al though 
after twelve months there are statistically significant differences 
in the proportion of Home Start over control mothers using two of 
the resources (Table IX-2 , planned parenthood and housing author- 
ity), and an emerging difference in the proportion using local 
hospitals, in general there is little evidence for overall program 
effectiveness in this area. 
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In part^ the lack of findings may be due to the methods by 
which these data were gathered. Because of the lack of seven- 
month differences^ additional information about use of community 
resources was gathered during fall 19 74 site visits^ and the 
results are reported in Part A of this volume. It was found 
that many community resources other than those included on the 
summative questionnaire were used by Home Start families^ and 
that only a relatively small proportion of eligible families 
were not already using medicaid and food stamps. Thus the 
program's impact in this area may be greater than the data seem 
to indicate. 

Question 3 

• After twelve months of enrollment^ have Home Start fami- 
lies begun zo show emerging improvements in the areas of ; 

Child social-emotional development?"Ye3 . After seven months 
only one of the six child social-emotional differences reached 
statistical signif icancia ( interim Report Table VI-3) ; after 
twelve months^ three reached statistical significance; SBI TasJc 
Orientation^ SBI Hostility-Tolerance^ and POCL l^est Orientation 
(Table IX-1) . All significant differences favored Home Start 
children. In addition^ a fourth difference in favor of Home 
Start children appears to be emerging on the POCL Sociability 
Scale, judging by the magnitude of the F^ratio. These differences 
suggest that both mothers and testers view Home Start children 
as being able to become more involved in tasks for extended 
periods of time; that Home Start mothers view their children as 
being better able to cope with unwanted events than control 
mothers viewed theirs; and that testers are beginning to view 
Home Start children as more outgoing in the testing situation 
than control children are. 

These findings support the idea which was tentatively sug- 
gested in Interim Report V — that social emotional changes take 
longer tc occur than school readiness changes^ and the lack of 
findings after only seven months did not necessarily mean the Home 
Start program failed to have any effect in that area. In view of 
the traditional difficulty evaluators have had measuring social- 
emotional prograiti impacts, it is most encouraging to find that 
both mothers and testers view Home Start children differently 
than control children in terms of social-emotional behavior. 

Child physical-motor development?-*-Mo ; The weight dif- 
fer en ce~oBserved after seven montlis between Home Start and con- 
trol children was dismissed as ambiguous in Interim Report V , 
because it could not clearly be interpreted as either favorable 
or unfavorable in the absence of parallel nutrition differences. 
In retrospect that decision seems right because there is no longer 
a weight difference after tv;elve months, suggesting that the 
observed seven-month difference was a chance event. After twelve 
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months a height difference has emerged (Table IX-1) , but this 
appears just as ambiguous as the seven-month weight differences 
because there still are no parallel nutrition differences that 
might be causing it. The height difference should probably bo 
interpreted as a chance event rather than a program effect, 
although this interpretation can be revised if future data 
suggest it. One way a chance difference like this might occur 
is by systematic attrition, see Tables D-8, D-9 , and d-11. This 
possibility will be investigated further using available fall 
1973 data. 



There were no statistically significant differences between 
Home Start and control children on either of the two physical- 
motor scales, although a difference may be emerging on the DDST 
Fine Motor scale in favor of Home Start children (Table IX-1) . 

Question 4 

• Have Home Start outcomes kept pace with Head Start 
outcomes across most program goal areas ^ suggesting 
tnat the two programs are generallY^comparable in 
results ? 

Yes, in the areas of child school readiness, child medical 
care , "mother/child relationship, mother as teacher^ and home 
materials for the child" There was only one statistically 
significant aifference in all of these areas favoring Head Start 
families over Home Start families after twelve months of enroll- 
ment ( Tables IX-3 & IX''4) . In that one area. Home Start mothers 
scored significantly worse than both control and Head Start 
mothers in the frequency with which they scolded their children in 
front of the tester (Table E-49); on the other scales in that area, 
however. Head Start and Home Start families were quite similar 
(Table IX-4) . In the area of mother as teacher. Home Start 
mothers scored significantly higher than Head Start mothers on 
the H/S HES Mother Teaches Scale. In the other three areas 
families in the two programs appear to b^ about equally effective 
on them. 

No, in the areas of child nutrition anc use of day care 
services ^nd medicai"5^ After both seven and twelve months the 
Head Start children scored significantly higher than HCHme 
Start children in Nutrition Total Scores and in several of the 
individual food group subscales (Inte rim Report V , Table VI-3; 
Table IX-3J . Head Start mothers both times indicated that 
they used day care services more exterlSively than Home Start 
mothers, and it can be assiamed that most Head Start mothers were 
referring to Head Start itself as the day care service used. 
Although there was a relatively large difference in the propor- 
tion of Home Start families using medicaid compared to Head 
Start families after seven months ( interim Report V , Table VI-4), 
the difference did not reach statistTcal significance until af- 
ter twelve months (Table IX-4). It is not clear from avail- 
able data why so many more Head Start families are using 
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medicaid (28% in Head Start to 11% in Home Start), but the 
information reported in Fart A of this volume suggests that 
part of the difference may fie due to the evaluation methods 
used — for example in one site mothers referred to "health 
cards'* rather than "medicaid** when asked about services/ 
which would lead tc some underreporting among Home Start 
mothers * 

Probably not^ in the areas of child social-emotional 
development and child physical development ^ In both of 
these areas Head Start families had significantly higher 
scores than Home Start families after twelve months on at 
least one of the measures included ^ Tables IX-3 & IX*4) ; 
none of these differences were significant after seven months, 
so they suggest an emerging advantage for the Head Start 
program* In child social-emotional development, testers 
viewed the Head Start children as being significantly more 
task involved and significantly more sociable in the testing 
situation than Home Start children. Since Home Start 
children were rated higher than control children on these 
same scales the Head Start advantage looks especially fav- 
orable* In the physical-motor area. Head Start children 
scored significantly higher on the DDST Fine Motor scale/ 
but on the other measures were the same* 
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X 

DISCUSSION OF SUMMATIVE RESULTS 



Nearly every program evaluation has a cheering section of 
program advocates urgently wishing to know if there are any 
significant dif fere ices in favor of the program* As soon as some 
are found, a second question arises^ "What do these differences 
really mean?" 

Chapter IX described the" significant differences that 
emerged from the twelve-month posttest data; this chapter probes 
some aspects of their meaning* There is always more than one 
interpretation for evaluation findings since they have different 
meanings in different contexts, and since in any given context 
their interpretability depends heavily on the presence of addi- 
tional information* Yet it seems helpful to explore some im*- 
plication.^ of the observed significant differences in terms of: 

• inherent methodological limitations; 

• the six summative projects; 

• the ten non'-summative projects; and 

• other home-based projects* 

Threading throug^i each of these contexts are the traditional 
evaluation concerns of validity and generalizability of findings- 

The first section in this chapter presents some caveats that 
stem directly from the methodology employed* The second discusses 
three aspects of the study that might be kept in mind as the 
findings are interpreted: the six sites are representative of all 
16 Home Start programs, the six summative sites did not all have 
identical outcomes, and some outcomes may be longer^-term than 
others* 



Methodological Implications 

The criteria used in Chapter IX for deciding whether or not 
Home Start and Head Start made any difference came from traditional 
evaluation methodology — a difference significant at the 5% level 
of probability was considered adequate evidence of program effective- 
ness* However, no relationship^ have yet been demonstrated between 
statistically significant differences on these measures and long 
range improvements in the lives of children and mothers* 
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statistical significance can help to screen differences 
that definitely do not make any real difference from those that 
may make a difference, but ultimately the issue of practical 
significance versus statistical significance must be considered. 
For the purposes of the last chapter the two were treated as 
equivalent, but in reality this probably varies measure by 
measure in each goal area. 

For example, the statistically significant difference on 
the Preschool Inventory between Home Start and control children 
reflects an absolute size of about three items on a 32 item 
test; for the citrus fruit nutrition difference, the statistical 
significance reflects about one'-tenth of one serving* The Pre- 
school Inventory difference may be meaningful in some long range 
sense, but the citrus fruit difference is not—the one-tenth 
serving is far short of the seven-tenths additional serving 
needed to reach the recommended daily intake of citrus fruits. 

The nutrition measure is unique among measures included 
in the Home Start battery in having defined absolute levels of 
adequacy (which are themselves the subject of disagreement among 
nutrition experts, however). If absolute ideal standards could 
be defined for other measures, it is just as possible that the 
observed significant differences might be as deficient for them 
as current findings are for the nutrition ideal scores. This 
raises the problem that no matter how improbable it is that the 
observed difference is a chance event according to statistical 
decision rules, the difference just might not make a difference 
in reality. 

One statistic in the Figures from Chapter IX helps to 
expand interpretation of significant differences somewhat, but 
not fully. This statistic is (omega squared), which roughly 
corresponds to the percent of measurement variability that is 
accounted for by knowing, in tliis case, whether a child is in 
the Home Start or control group. If was 1*00, or 100%, 

every child's score could be perfectly predicted simply by knowing 
which group he was in. Unfortunately, the magnitude of cu^ never 
comes anywhere near 1.00 in the typical data from program 
evaluations* More commoa are the levels presented in Table IX- 1, 
often hovering at about two or three percent-*-indicating that 
more than 97% of the total variation in test scores between 
children is due to unexplained factors. 

Little can be done about the problem of interpretation until 
clear standards are defined for each measure within each goal area; 
but these standards cannot be defined until further research is 
conducted into relationships between the important characteristics 
of children's lives and the evaluation measures* 
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Another problem in the Interpretation of findings in this 
evaluation results from the "indicator^ characteristic of many 
of the measures* Because many areas of mother and child perform- 
ance had to be measured in a very short period of time in each 
family's home^ measures were often chosen that "indicated** the 
presence of more meaningful changes but did not measure them 
directly* For example^ in child medical care the recency of a 
child's last doctor visit has no necessary relationship to the 
quality or appropriateness of the care he received* Yet "months 
since last doctor visit** is one of four similar indicator vari- 
ables of child medical care in the Home Start evaluation* In most 
Cases if a child has not been to the doctor recently i1 is pos- 
sible to conrlude that this medical care is less than adequate^ 
so in an indirect way the recency indicator has validity* Yet^ 
the assumptions on which each indicator is b^ised must be kept in 
mind at all times when interpreting findings* 

Another methodological problem is the typically large gap 
between the kind of information obtained from the outcome measures 
employed in art evaluation such as this and the needs of decision- 
makers at various levels in OCD* Even after favorable signifi- 
cant differences have been founds and their meanings somewhat 
understood in a larger context^ it is seldom obvious how the 
findings relate to practical decisions faced by OCD staff* This 
is a task that must be approached from both directions—evaluators 
must help decisionmakers learn what kinds of information can be 
obtained^ and decisionmakers must help evaluators to learn what 
;inds of information would be useful for making different kinds of 
decisions* Lack of understanding by evaluators of information 
needs in OCD made many of the Hoiae Start evaluation decisions par- 
ticularly difficult — and^ ultimately^ less productive than they 
inight have been for the costs involved* One fact came clear as 
the evaluation moved through several reporting cycles and a dia* 
logue established with decisionmakers; much of the information 
needed for decisions is far simpler and easy to get than commonly 
thought by evaluators* Much essential information simply involves 
counts of people^ time^ and dollars — much less cc^nplex than the 
behavioral measures which consume most of evaluators' attention* 
Although both kinds of information are essential^ it has become 
clear that a different balance is needed for program evaluation 
contexts * 

Three Comments on Findings for the Six Summatiye Sites 



Generalizability to Non-^Summative Sites 

The six summ^^*:ive projects were not selected randomly from 
the 16 total sites ^ and even if they had been^ six projects are 
not enought to permit conclusive scientific generalizability ot 
findings to tlie remaining ten* To learn more about the degree 
of generalization possible^ several comparisons between the six 
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and ten projects were presented in the Program Analysis volume 
of Interim Report V . In general they revealed that the six sites 
are quite typical of the remaining sites ^ suggesting that out- 
comes reported in the Summative Results volumes are probably 
reasonable estimates of the outcomes for the non** summative sites 
as well. 

Projects had different outcomes . Families from all six 
summative projects were pooled for the summative analyses, in 
order to arrive at conclusions about the National Program; some 
incidental analyses that were performed, however, suggested that 
outcomes were different for each project. Thus the outcome results 
presented in Chapter IX represent average results that may not be 
true for any of the six individual projects-**the most successful 
projects will be underestimated by the average results and the 
least successful wil?. be overestimated. 

This has two implications. First, families currently in 
Home Start are experiencing different programs. On one hand this 
can be viewed as desirable, since ideally each family would 
experience a program uniquely tailored to its individual needs; 
on the other hand, to the ^^xtent that some variations seem 
inferior to others in terms of family outcomes this represents 
a program problem that should be confronted. Second, it would 
be extremely helpful to identify the characteristics of some 
projects that make them more effective than others. If the 
reasons for differential project effectiveness coulipl be identi- 
fied it would be easier to provide focused technical support to 
help the less effeci;ive projects. 

Six projects are too few to identify characteristics of 
successful programs using statistical methods, but if additional 
project-by-project outcome analyses were performed it might be 
possible to arrive at a few exploratory conclusions that can be 
used to guide interviews with local project staff in probing for 
more complete answers. 

Outcomes may be long-term . The curren;: summative analyses 
use twelve-month data, and outcomes after, say, twenty-four months 
cannot be estimated from them? yet one of the strongest potential 
characteristics of home-based programs is the pivotal role they 
might play in shaping home conditions so effects last long after 
the family leaves the program. Two models supporting prolonged 
effects seem reasonable, both of which depend cn long-term mother 
change resulting from her involvement in the program. In one 
model, the mother may be seen as becoming more aware of the 
developmental stages her child progresses through; then because 
of her increased awareness she can act toward the child in ways 
supporting growth at each developmental stage. In other words, 
in this model mothers gain an awareness and appreciation of 
"developmental stages" in general, without regard to a particular 
age level. Thus as her child enters public school she can alter 
her behavior to provide the needed support for a new stage of child 
growth. To a large extent all mothers follow this model in the 
natural course of events. 
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Ir the second rodel , r.others learn a repertory of apt^ropr lately 
supj.Gitive bohcBviors for children in the three to five age ranye. 
These skills vould be lea.rned by watching the home visitor and 
practxcmcj the?' with her own child. Because her supportive behav- 
iors are aye-specifiC she would probabiy not be better than non- 
iicre Start nothers at providing support when her child entered 
older stages/ but she would be better for each younjer sibling 
enter Inc; the three to five age range . 



These two models have clear evaluation implications: in 
tno first, One would expect to find program effects lasting for 
a long time m each child — several years perhaps; in the second/ 
one would ex^. ect to find each three-to- five-year-old ?iibling 
irorr^ a farriiy at a relative advantage with respect to his peers, 
but differences might fade soon after entry into public school 
ivithout continued age-specif ic program support . Since the 
prolonged home-support idea is such an enticing aspect of home- 
based progra^ns, and largely missing from, center-based programs/ 
the long-term possible program effects should be investigated 
thoroughly . 
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I^THOLUCTION TO COST-L:FrHCri VENESS RESULTS 



Sections A and B of this voluir.e have aescribed the Home 
Start program as it operatod over a twelve-month period at six 
out of Sixlocn Local sites. The people involved in the program, 
tho cost of the program, the home visit process and the outcomes 
produced by the program have been described in detail. The chap- 
tors in this third section of the report draw on information 
presented in earlier sections of this report and in the '*Cos t- 
Effectiveness Analysis" volume of the National Home Start Evalua - 
tion Study: Interim Report V to evaluate — so far as the data 
will allow — the cost-ef fectiveness analysis of that part of 
*:hc h'ome Start program represented by the six summative local 
projects - 

Chapter XII attempts to organise the policy and the 
administrative decisions which hdVe shaped the Home Start program 
into a framework within which the cost and effect implications of 
those decisions can bo analyzed. Policy and administrative issues 
which have the most important implications for the cost of the 
liome Start program are identified; a reasonable set of alternative 
dec J s ion s wh ich could be made on each issue are enumerated; and 
the impact of each of the alternatives on the cost of the program 
are identified. By also evaluating the impact of alternative 
decisions on the effect of Home Start on focal families, chapter 
XII strives ;:o determine — so far as available data will allow — 
the relative cost-effectiveness of the various policy and admin- 
istrative alternatives. While the chapter is designed primarily 
as a record of the cost-effect implications of decisions which 
have shaped the existing Home Start program, most of the issues 
upon which the chapter focuses are those which are likely to be 
relevant to persons who will set up and administer modified ver- 
sions of Home Start in the future. 

Chanter XITI {last in chis section) addresses the overall 
cost-^^f fectiveness of Home Start as a program designed to foster 
the development of the focal families with which it works. The 
approach that is adopted is to compare the kinds (and quantities) 
of benefits which have been produced by Home Start projects with 
the kinds (and quantities) of benefits which could be produced by 
a similar type of program, Head Start, for equivalent levels of 
Lf.^dora 1 expend i ture. This approach requires an accurate asse-^s- 
ment ot the relative costs of the two programs per family served 
so ^hjt an ostimat-? can bo made of how many families and/or 
^^hildr^^n c^in bo served by the two programs for the same level of 
f^Kp^^ndi t urc* . The f j na] step in the analysis is a determination 
of tht^ r^^l^tivo benefits produced by the tv;o programs per family 
or p'^r L'h 1 Id . Th^^ rr =ider Ls assi gned the ultimate rospons Lb i 1 ity 
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lor (J-c Ld iH'j wh'^l ht^r the cost and /or benefit superior ity of Home 
St.irt relative to Hvad Start warrants a concinuerl mvestmenl of 
resources in the homo-based early childhood education program 
that Home Start represents , 
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i^oLiCY Ri:L[::vANT cost-I::ffect relationships 



B<jginning with the desiqn of the program and continuing 
through the start-up and operation of local projects, the char^ 
acteristics of the Home Start program have been influenced by 
numerous policy and administrative decisions. During the design 
of the program, guidelines were drawn up which defined the ob" 
ject;vos of the program, the type of service delivery mechanism 
to bo used and the eligibility requirements for families to be 
served. Patterns for the staffing of local projects were planned, 
and target sitjs for funding of local projects were identified. 
During the implementation and operation of the program/ the 
number, type and credentials of project staff were determined, 
and modified service^delivery patterns were evolved. By deter- 
mining the characteristics of the Home Start program/ many of 
the policy and administrative decisions which were made had 
important effects on the cost of the program (both total cost 
and cost per family served) and on the benefits of the program 
to focal f ami 1 les , 

This chapter attempts to organize the policy and admin- 
istrative decisions which have shaped the Home Start program 
into a framework within which the cost-effect implications of 
those decisions can be analyzed. The three -year National Home 
Start Demonstration Project is nearly completed (it will end in 
June 197S). Kome^based early childhood education programs will 
continue to exist in the future — but generally as auxiliaries 
to center-based Head Start projects. While this chapter is de- 
signed primarily as a record of the cost^effect implications of 
policy and administrative decisions which have determined the 
characteristics of the existing Home start program/ the issues 
upon which tho chapter focuses are those which are likely to be 
of Goncorn to persons who will set up and administer modified 
vt^rsions of Home Start in the future. 

The chapter is divided into two sections. In the first 
section the policy and administrative issues which are the 
important determinants of the cost of the program are identified, 
and the cost implications of alternate decisions on each issue 
are described. The objective of the second section is to evaluate 
— GO far as available data will allow — the cost^ef fectiveness 
of a'ltt?rnite decisions, 

rha r ,r-r.*.>rist i? s of _tho Progr am Which Are Major Determinants 
of C o s^t 

Thoro a five qnnor ^ I characteri s t icr> of Home St^rt 
proj >;'ts which ^rt: subjor*- . policy and administrative control 
■ ind wh 1 ch hav^^ important l ^st imp 1 icat ions , Ench of those 
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characteristics hj^j been determined by decisions luado at the 
national/ regional and/or local level on several specific 
questions. A list of the general characteristics and the 
specific questions relevant to each are listed below. 

K Duration and Intensity of Service Delivery 

a. For how many months is a focal family 
encouraged to ren^ain in the program? 

How frequently are home visits made to 
the average family? 

c* ^fow long does the average home visit last? 

How much time is spent with focal familie.s 
outside the context of the formal home 
visit (parent meetings, field trips, etc*)? 

What portion of the workweek of direct- 
service staff will be used for staff meet- 
ings, in-service training and other non- 
direct-service activities? 

2. Credentials Sought in Hiring Home Visitors 

a. How much formal general education is sought 
in potential home visitor employees? 

b. How much job-specific formal education is 
sought? 

c. How much job-related previous experience 
is sought? 

3. N'umber and Type of Support Statf 

a. What is the ratio of administrative to 
direct-service staff? 

b. What types of staff specialists and paid 
consultants are employed? 

4. Supplementary Goods and Services Provided 

a. Are project funds to be used to provide 
medical services to focal families? 

b. Are project funds to be used to purchase 
food, clothing and housing eor families 
who cannot obtain adequate quantities of 
each from their own income or from other 
public and private programs? 

1 0 1 
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Ar^j pro^ocL fundus to be used to pay family 
transportation to parent meetin^js, to offices 
oi doctors , dent ist s, f ami ly counselors, wel- 
Uire and housinq aqoncies, etc., or to center- 
bd^ed and eicLd-trip activitieii for children? 

5. Target sites for Funding of Local Projects 

a. Are target sites to be chosen in only rural 
areas, or in urban areas or both? 

b. How many families will a project be expected 
to serve and from how wide a geographical 
area? 

c . VJill "matching fund" contributions be re- 
quired from community sources? How large 
will the matching requirement be, and which 
kinds of community contributions can be used 
to satisfy the requirement? 

Of all tno policy and admin ist rat ive decisions which have 
influenced the existing Home Start program, those which have had 
the largest impact on the cost of the program per family served 
have been the decisions which relate to the duration and intensity 
of the service provided to focal families. Decisions relating to 
the families* length of stay in the program, the frequency and 
length of the home visit and the no n-direct- service functions of 
home visicors are the primary determinants of the amount of labor 
input allocated to each family. In Home Start, as in most social 
service programs, labor costs comprise 75% or more of the total 
cost of the program. 

Lengt h of Stay in Program ; Home Start f amil ies can be 
encourayed to stay in the program for one year or for two years. 
Proc;rarrs can maintain full operations for twelve months or shut 
down partially or completely during the summer. All of these 
decii^ions influence the effective length of treatment the average 
Home Start family receives. They also have a critical impact on 
the cost of Home Start per family served. Cost estimates based 
on the anr.lysis of model Home Start budget described in the "Cost* 
nf fectiveness Analysis" volume of National Home Start Eval_ uation; 
Interim Report V , are presented in Figure XI I- 1 below. To serve 
1 184' families (current average quarterly enrollment in the sixte^^n 
existinc; Honie Start projects) for twelve months with the current 
cjnnlojcis for hoire visitors (10 families per home visitor) and 
t hr- cur r^M^t averaije number of famil les per project , federal expon-- 
c ttMr',,'S [jcr family would be approximj tcly $1460, and total federal 
fxpcndLturos woulci br $1,725 million. Total and pcr-family ox- 
p(^n<:ltl:ures would bo tv;ico as hiah for a 24-month program. The 
.'v^s^t :^aviny5 which would rosul from changing from a twelve -month 
t '-^ ,ip. oi'.iht-month program are difficult to oi^timato because of 
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t 1 I ko i ihocid tha t not j 1 i progran^ cos ts rou Id bo e 1 1 mi na tod 
jur 1 n^; suiTJoe c ir/m ths , but the max imuirt cos t redact ions which could 
bo ac^h I oved wou Id be a sav ings of 33^ of the budqe t of a f u 1 1 - year 
r^rogram. The maqnitude of the cost implications of decisions 
aff'-^ctinq the average family's length of stay in the program 
dictate that a very careful appraisal be made of the kinds and the 
magnitude of benefits to focal families wluch result from longer 
dura t ion programs . 
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COST IMPLICATIONS OF VARIATIONS IN 
DURATION^ AND IHTl:.NSlTY OF SiilRVICE DFLIVERY 

Cost Per Family Served 

(Number of Families Served Per Million Dollars of OCD Funds) 

of Months 

Fimilies Rcni.=iin Ratio of Families Served to Home Visitors 





8:1 


lOrl 


12:1 


24 


3240 


2914 


2696 




(309) 


( 34 3) 


{371) 


12 


1620 


1457 


1348 




(617) 


(686) 


{742) 


S 


1080 


971 


899 




<926) 


{1030} 


(1112) 



The estimates prcsentod are based on calculations used to con- 
struct model budgets which were reported in the "Cost-Ef f ective- 
ness Analysis" volume of National Home Start Evaluation: Interim 
Report 

Assumptions and Methodology : 

(1) Unit cost for a project serving families for one 
year with a family/visitor ratio of 10:1 is average 
OCD expenditures per family served as repori:ed in 
Tnter im Report V for 80-family projects in ''typical 
urban" and "typical rural" areas* 

(2) To estiTPate the effect of changing family/visitor 
ratios to 8:1 or 12:1, it was assumed that only 
home visitor salaries and fringe benefits would 
chanqe — by the change in the number of hor:ie 
visitors required to serve 80 families at $6527 
per home visitor (average of the rural and urban 
fia iariGS recommended for home visitors in 
lnter _ im Report V ) - 

(i) To estimate the effect of reducing the number of 
non ths rami lies are s>?rved from 12 to 8 r 12-month 
f iquT'^n wore multiplied by two-thirds (assumes 
pro 1 or 1 3 close down completely and have no con- 
t inuincj Costs during summer months) , Twenty-four- 
mon ^h f iqurcs ore ca leu i a tod as tv/ico twelve-month 
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Length and F requency of Home Visit s: D^.Husions relating 
t'> th^^ lencrrFr\in3"Trequency of home visit's arc tho prirticiry deter- 
minants of the C.I so Load hand Led by the average home visi tor< 
Fiqure XTI^2 provvdes a breakdown of how the typical home visitor 
currently allocates her time. The current allocation of home 
vL3itor*3 time re^iuires a caseload of ten families per home visit. 



FlGURii XIT-2 
C!JRRE:^T allocation of home VISITOR'S TtHE 



Category 



Percent of Workweek 



Home Visits 
Fami 1 y Support"'' 
Travel 
Train inq 

Other (non-direct- service) 



41 
25 
7 
18 

9 



Minutes per Family 

98 
60 
17 
43 
22 



Were a decision made to change the frequency of home visits, the 
length of the home visit or the average contact time between home 
visitor and family outside of the formal home visit, home visitor 
caseloads would have ^ change. Were decisions made which re-- 
duced caseloads from 10:1 to 8:1, cost per family v;ould rise by 
approximately 11% {see Figure XII-1 above for details); decisions 
which^ increased caseloads from 10:1 to 12:1 would reduce cost per 
family by approximately 7%, The cost changes which would result 
from changes in the length and frequency of home visits are not 
as large as those which would result from variations in the aver- 
age family's length of stay in the program, but the issue of 
length and frequency of visits should not be ignored. If home 
visitors with caseloads of twelve families are no lew^ effective 
m promoting the development of families than home visitors with 
caseloads of eiqht families, the Home Start program could serve 
between ^2 and 186 additional families {8-month and 24'-month 
programs, respectively) with no loss in effectiveness for each 
million dollars m federal spending. 



Include:^ time spent with families outside home (field trips and 
rv^fcrrais as well as time spent planning rictivities for home 
V 1 r> 1 1 s , ) 



/ 1 i ' r ■ . * J r "l 1 :id 3ix>uL 1 / 1! ' ^^ys p'. r rrson Lh on fita t f 

'I' I . , * ! (J : '1 ; ."^^ - .i.^ 1 .:^ns a'vJ ot h^.r ^oii - d l rvj(;t-3orvi ce 

ij'.;vL^) Wvr-^ r!;:.; t!i^(^ to h' r ^dured to one day per month, 

:r^:r> 7_^.;^or .^u-jLloids could be incroased from 10:1 to 13:1 
A L "-h ) r- iuct lo!^ 1 :i average contact t im-? wich f amj i les • Such 
i :h in .voa 1 ^^1 rr^ ir. liome Start to sorvo over 300 more f amil les 
1 ) r • tl'.' r r ^ \\(; 1^ vt. ] ol £od'?r a 1 spend 1 ny a 2 6"^ i ncrease in 

:\\itr-t r .>f f.in'M I:";: ^^^Tved, The timo home visitors spend on 
:;/>i."d 1 - rv 1 .1/ 1 1 v 1 1 i t.-s shoul d be vvci lua ted to determine 
vri' TL^^ [ 1 L : fw^renj s Lii.' o f f oc 1 1 vu^nes^^ of h^^mo v 1 si tors enough 
\.> warrant so ..ab.-^ :uU i a i a cur ta l li^u'ii t In thG number of fam- 

^X! ■ de:^ "^ I .tl^ Soa.fht in ill ring Home Visi tors ; There are 
jrr' pioa ran^wido tjULdelmes specifying specific education 
i\ ^;r^^io^.t lals ar.d job-experience which should be required in 
iiirirvj hor^^^ vi.-^itors. As a result, home visitors have a wide 
r ^ti ■ ^du^^c^ 1 1 ona 1 backqrounds and a wide range of previous 

]0b ^^xp>?r \ ' ^:\cr.' . W-j re proq ram-wide guide 1 ines imposed which 

f ir:\ :\'d pt o ] oct idm m 1st ra tors to pay wage premiums i £ nec- 
^■s.^iry, t' .attract homu visitors wmh college degrees and/or 
.v.ibst lai job- ro 1 a ted previous work experience / salary scales 
for hov^v visitors v;ould rise- It is difficult to estimate the 
:^^^r eased expenditures which would result from the imposition 
of sunr. pj ide 1 mos , for the re lationship between salaries and 
■;*n^Lp Ijyees ' .-r9donlials Is Subject to v/ide variation. A rough 
::^^lE^lt^^ ?f the LfLcreasod cost of Home Start per family might 
b*' joi.sr r^i.^t ed as follows^ Home visitors are currently paid 

^a^' ivt^raqe budqet of a low- income fami ly of four in the 
v'onriun : 1 1- -s in wnicn the home visitors work (see *'Cost"E£ f ect Ive 
ne:;i-: An^lvo:?^'' voLumo of Interim Report V ) . An actively pursued 
■ao 1 1 ^y -^^f r* ru 1 t mq home visitors with college degrees and job- 

I ■ ^ 1 1 1 -.'d flf) r --'Xfj^r i*.'nce Tuiqht ra Lse salaries sea les to 100 % of 
■ iv» t' i baJ'j^^t ot low income families^ If so, federal ex- 
p-a i: ^a^a .;<;aid ri:-; ' by $200-300 per year per family served 

II '-^0 } -- on the established caseload of families 
p' r \.ovv: ■; 1 s i ! o> , Thci^e f i qures are based on an increase i n 
Ml- iv'.^r i sa]*ir\' ot home visitors of $2735 per year (from the 
pr''S-:it I-v^ i n( C^30l?5 to $8703)-^ 



- ..ir r-i:'. :;r.' ' ^■ 1^1 tor:-^ , i 4^. do not have a high school 
h : ■ i jf. w I 1 ■ 1 i ii r*o\] v(.}o g raduates . The averaqe years 
e ; -r:^A.[ ^.rad t^^d in xn rxcf-^^^^ of nwelve. Sec paqos 19^20 
>^ ' '^'^^^ 1 1 ; ^ ^ y^*' of Nat jon j l Hone _ Sta rt Kvalua t i on : 

I ■ I ' ^ r J r -/^^jj' ) r . 

V:^* i fni ' i:U^ ' j:u^r^M?jf/ probably over3tnto?; the si/a.' *^>f 

* * .^.r^. woald hv/'.' be p^nd for c;olleqc* doqroos or 

: a ii^^ ew 1 1] :.r-'7ioufi ^ *:<pf..' r i ene^^ , Since $8700 ?:eems ] ikf* a 
r ' ' * b 1 . ^ ir t : ruj sa 1 a ry to p * ^Kper t enced , we 1 j educa tod 

\ -n- r w * ^ ■ t i^'^- that -ujrr'nt pay si^rales h^we lo bo increaJ^c^d 
: . iii . H ' y ?^;'-h ^ h h'V^^l sapports Ih^^ liypoth^^^is 

1 ^ ■ . .e . ; ; 1 , ■ I i ( * n u ■ * * f^'O J ew ^ 



\urih'-^^ '^^"-L VP^^ Su^-[;oi V Approximatt^ly 40 . of 

^■^rr-M. ^ f r der J 1 rxpond l t urc^s on IlorriO Start \Vy 1 locat,ed to pjy 
tn- salari'^s of .idm m i st ra i: i ve stJt'w spocialLsts and consultants. 
Kv(.Ty UjcmL project f>rnploys at Ifjast one full-time administrator 
and onL' secrc ta ry/bookkeeper , but many pro] ocj ts employ one or two 
additionol administrators c.nd several staff specialists. In North 
Carolina, Ohio and TGnnes?.eo, for examplG, the ratio of adminis^ 
tramve staff to homo visitor scaff (measured in terms of dollars 
spent on oacn) is three to four times higher than in Kansas and 
T^^xas (TMC) . Similar variations occur across local projects in 
the ratio ot staff specialists (nurse , nunr i t ionis t, educat ional 
coordinator, etc.) and paid consultants to home visitors* There 
js clearly no procjram-^wide policy on the number and type of sup- 
port Htaff local projects should employ. 

The cost implications of policy and administrative de- 
cisions on support staff depend on the number and type to be 
oniployed. It seems reasonable that a minimuiii support staff 
should consist of one administrator and one s ecre tary /bookkeeper , 
Tho model budgets presented in Interim Report V provide a rough 
estimate of the cost increases which result from expansion of 
support staff beyond this minimum level. The ynodel budgets 
were based on the assumption that the typical support staff 
would include paid consultant ($5000-$5500 per year), a coor-- 
d ma tor/supervisor and a nurse/nutritionist. Were these addi-- 
tional persons not included in the budget, federal expenditures 
would decline by $328 per family per year (20-24% reduction in 
unit cost/ depending on the caseload ratio). For these addition- 
al support staff to be warranted, their presence must increase 
t hf * benef its provided to current focal f ami lies by enough to 
justify a 20-24^^. curtailment in the number of families the pro^ 
"lect serves . 

Supplemen t ary Goods and Services Provi d^ed: The Home 
Start program currently spends a relatively small portion of 
Its total budget on supplementary goods and services — medical 
and dental care, food/ clothing, housing or transportation for 
focal families. If all expenditures on paid consultants and a 
part of travel costs 3 re -^ounted as providing supplijmentary 
:^ervices, each family receives perhaps $100 per year of such 
s(.*rvj ces >ut of f federal funds . ^ There is no equivalent in Home 
Stirt of tlvy U.S, Department of Agriculture's program to pro^ 
vide free meals to Head Start children ($125 per Head Start 
Child :n the f^vo Ucad Start .Qites for which data are available). 
The cost, of providmcj more Supplementary goods and services than 
llo^c St \ r\ ^:urrr:ntiy provjdes cannot be calculated without knowl- 
^■d<^J of what idditions would be made, but tno elimination of all 
rh.it. ^^ur r^^nt ly is prov ided would reduce-' federal expend i tures by 
^1 - 7 ^ . 



.^Jb^^t Wit ill .additional supp 1 env^n tary services arc provided to 

^ am 1 1 1 hut ar(^ obt a i n'' d as con tr i but ions from communi ty sources. 



L ocjh xon of Target Si tes : Current Homo Start projects 
arv iocaled in wide range of geographical locations and in 
. :)t:n rural and urban settings. Regional variations in the cost 
:k' Labor, offico space and materials make Home Start projects 
more expensive m some locations than in others* The differ^ 
T^atiai m prices between urban and rural areas, for example, is 
larcje enough that projects located in rural areas cost rough ly 
15^ less pei.- family per year than projects located in urban 
areas (based on the differential in the cost of living index 
between thf> "average" rural and urban areas in the U,S,). 
Vari.it ions in population density {affecting transportation 
:oRts and potential project enrollment) and in the availability 
of community services (affecting the need to spend federal funds 
to obtain medical and dental care) affect cost per family across 
local projGcLs, 

While factors such as local resource prices, population 
density and availability of community resourcas are not subject 
to direct administr.'^^ive control, some indirect control is pos-- 
sible, A policy decision could be made, for example, to locate 
projects in low cost-of-living, high density areas where com" 
munity resources are available and accessible and where the 
number of families eligible for participation in Home Start is 
high. Such a decision would maximize the number of families 
ser ed for a given level of federal spending. There is an ob- 
vious question, however, whether such a decision would be con- 
sistent with the national responsibilities of federal agencies. 

Minimum Enrollment Per Project : The analysis on cost^ 
uf fecriveness in Interim Report V indicated that cost ^^r family 
declines as che number of families served by the project rises* 
This occurs because certain Home Start costs (e,g,, salary of 
secretary/bookkeeper) are largely independent of the number of 
families served; increased enrollment reduces unit cost by spread 
inq thci^e fixed costs over more focal families. Data for the 
pa^t year indicate that average enrollment across existing pro- 
jects ranged from 51 to 139 families. The analysis reported in 
Xn torim Report V indicated that unit costs decline by 10% as 
enrollment increases from 50 to 80 families and by 33% if en- 
rol liTient r ib03 from 50 to 110, Unless it can be established 
thot Inrqer projoets are less effective/ there is a strong 
justification for maintaining enrollment at high levels. 

Match in J -Contributions from Community : Existing !iome 
St.lr^ uro]octs have generally been required to match 10% of the 
funds provided by the Offiee of Child Development with contribu- 
tions from the local community. All projects have met or ex- 

*_'Jod th.it requirement, and resources obtained from non^OCD 
sour^v^s, in fact, comprise 22% of the average project's total 
P^sourcn bud.u^t. The goods and services obtained from community 
o'o.ir,-or> wf^ro analyzed in Interim Report V , and at least 90% 
'Aoro ;U^.u'Iy essontial to the operation ol^ che local projects 
(donate off] space , profess ional time , of f iee equipment r etc , ) 



I: 1 i] proh^:t.* il1 fifjt obuirird tht^st.' t,:ont: r ibut ions from 

' ^r.r.c.ni^ , c\\ hor OCD v^xpcnd l tu res would havo had to 
L- I n.^i ■ i.-^od by more than 25^. or project operations would have 
u: ^--n s Jos tvin t la I ly cur tai led . 

cosr.-Lt rcct Imp 1 1 ca L ions of Al to mat e Policy Decisions 

'Vhv ob^octivo of this seccion is to o^^aluate — so far 
Ay, aviiiablt-^ data will allow — alternate decisions on the 
poi icy jUt^st Lons raised above. In some instances not enough 
d.ita hris yet been collected by the National Home Start livalua- 
t::on Study to make an evaluation possible, but such data will 
bt- available for the next report. In other instances, an 
^^valuatLOn is simply beyond the scope of the study. Such in- 
otdnces are pointed out below, 

Lencj th of Stay in Program : One of the important advan- 
tages of the Home Start Evaluation Study from a researcher's 
point of view is that families were assigned to treatment and 
(:ontroi qroups on a random basis in order to maximize the 
Uulity of the study to isolate the effects of treatment versus 
noJi-tro."!tment. The study was not designed to compare the 
'.^ffccto of OLCjht-month, twelve-month and twenty-four-^month pro- 
j r ams ; no random ass ignment of families was made to groups re- 
CKjivin] different kinds of treatment. As a result, any research 
lindin.is on the relative effeets of different lengths of treat- 
iprn^ m'.^Jt bo interpreted with care. 

Data art.' available on the test gains recorded over a 
•rw^, Iv^'^month period by two groups of Home Start (treatment) 
families; one group which reported they received no home visits 
durmq June, July and August of 1974 and another group which re- 
;j, ^d thoy did receive some home visits during that period. 

. Mnbe^' of vi..its received during the summer m':tnths by families 
iw ' ir' ^^'conci roup is not known , and the two groups tend to be 

i : s^. r : ^ at^'d l^i^Jven ly acrosG the six sumina tive projects . Both of 
' 1' ^ :acts nake the differences m the test performance of the 
' ' > -fr^u: ^ ^>om^jwhat L[ucstionable measure of the relative effects 

>: ^-.rr .tn^:n^, v:^rbus no treatment during the three-month summer 

Covu r 1 aiv:o analysis was u:^ej to measure di f f e rcnces in 
t p'^'-;t-t^>n*_ (r.ill 19M^ performance between the two groups of 
t i^i.^ ^ - pr'^W'St :c\jr^.'n (Kail 1973) arc held constant. 

' . i ) .,\ui[: ir :; d I f f t.^rcncL-s we r^^ rf^no rdod on only L v;o 
i ^ .1 w vAd MiE'?; 1 ac' ^ 1 I ^^(,^1 y to bo <^ taL i s t. ical art if ts 
: . . ^ '.I '■:'> oi\ > many otn^^r tust i nr^L rumen t s wore non- 
' -t.^ 'i'lv^ fiwJinjs reported in Chapter IV above on 

' . r I . [ it j jn:.MU ox l ' s ;..otvvjon two VririabU-^j, rof>eatef3 

' ^ - t > * . ^ 1 ri ^ OIL' ' of Bu^Jh ^ re la t J on^h 1 will re juet the 

. ' . ^ onl\- ^'^ of ♦ h^"^ time for a 05> eonfidencc level- 



;jr ^pMr^ .t/^i\'it . . JuriMj suiumt^r month^^> inc3icjt<^^ that liomc visits 
. ■ ' 'ur i :i 1 i 1' ' ^^ut'i nt.j th j t pvr i od thai tiost s of d i f f er<:?nces 

* '--^ ..^^^^(^s tamilios who r^^ceivo no summc^r visits and fan- 
1 I i wh;^ r*.'C*'i ' i>^^^^ numm*..' r visits is not a roll able test of 
rJ.T ^ t ♦ ^ L a t 1 vc^ t -■ f f cl" t s of o igh t-mont h and full two 1 Vermont h programs . 
Whf/ther flomo Start should be an eight or twelve month program 
SL'oms to be :i moot question . A more relevant and important ques- 
tion woall Kt.'orn to bo whether Home Start can be a twelve-month 
; ro(^j ram u i v^jii the f requen t interrupt ions which a re likely to 
eontmu^^ to ocoLir during the mid-May to mid^Soptember period. 

L^^ncj th and Frequency of Home Visits : Results reported 
^-"^^ei TLm Report V indicated that those home visitors who main- 
^ iir^^^ij loss than 90^120 minutes of total contact time per focal 
fami ly p^^r week tended to have significantly less effect on the 
t'^\sl pt^rformance of their focal families than home visitors who 
ma inta ined contact time in the 90-120 minute range or above . 
Inorcast^c^ in contact time beyond the 90^120 minute range were 
no t <issoc t atud with f u rther increases in test per f ormance • The 
di f fer^inc'/s m test performance between the two groups of fami- 
li^-^A were rougiily equivalent to the di f f erences in test perform- 
ance^ betwe^Mi Home Start and control families* If no changes 
ar<^^ ma^Je i n the a 1 1 oca t ion of home vis i tors * t ime to non-di rect- 
servict^ functions, minutes of contact time per family per 

wlw.^k trans La tes into a caseload of between 9 and 13 fami lies per 
homt.^ Visitor. A 1 though the analysis used to support a j udgment 
n^'tjds to be^ repeated when additional data become available, on 
the basis of existing evidence it does not seem a wise policy 
to redact' caseloa<^ below 9:1 nor to increase them above 13:1, 
Reductions bulow 9:1 increase program costs without improving 
ou t comes , and i ncr eases above 13:1 endanger the ef f ect i venes s 
o: the prograni, 

Non-D irect-Service Function s of Home Visito '.c Since 
jilf^:ation of home visitors* time tends to be q^Mu similar 
wi t n I n Ai*:^' and quite different across si tes and since test 

V ir^ ^ iv.t 1 1 :ib Ic for on ly six sites, insu f f icien t degrees of 
tT'^cloR art^ available with which to test hypotheses about the 
i:icr-ja:-^'.^s m f f <^.-cti veness of home visitors which result from 
^. iir-j! spt^:i t J n staff meet inq s and t r a in mg sess ions • A determina- 
te L^"^n of t h . c^^t'C f f rcti venes s o f time spent by home vis i tors on 
^■tl^^^,.'^ a'Mvitic3 is beyond the scope of this study. Because the 
J - ^ J : homf ^ V i si tor ^> ' t ime in these ac t i vx ties reduces the num- 
t>'^ r "if r a:ni L u^s t. -v.^ program can serve by as much as 25% , ccnsid- 
► 1 ^ should :)*^ : i v^*n to . , .idr ess j ng thi s i. ssue i n future 
: >^ I r' : f - >r' s . 



k; i 1 y s ^ no\ r'^ujr\i t for t h i rejjor t bu t will bo 

I : ' 1 ' '^i !■ ; 1 : :^ . n ^ h^ - spr i nu * 



no 



Crodont i als Sought m liirinq Home Vis i tors : Tests of 
the relationship between family te5;t performance and the edu^ 
catLOnal attainment or previous experience of home visii-ors 
have indicated that no significant relationship exists. There 
IS no available evidence which would warrant a policy of paying 
premium wages to home visitors with college degrees or several 
years of job-related work experience. The evidence does not 
indicate that such persons should be excluded from considera- 
tioii as home visitors . 

Number and Type of Support Staff : Statistical tech- 
niques cannot be used directly to determine the effects on 
program effectiveness of the presence or absence of particular 
types of support staff* Only indirect and judgmental evidence 
is available. The recommendation made in Interim Report V that 
local pro]ects give priority to hiring a field supervisor of 
home visitors was based on two pieces of indirect evidence* The 
judgment of research staff who had visited local projects that 
more supervision might be helpful and statistical analysis that 
:ai led to find any association between the activities emphasized 
:.n home visits and the test performances of focal farilies. 
Similar statistical tests were conducted on the most recent data 
available; the results confirmed the earlier findings, that no 
significant relationships exist. The recommendation in Interim 
Report V that a nurse/nutritionist be hired at each local pro- 
ject was based on the observation that Home Start families per^ 
formed no better than control^group families on measures of the 
nutritional intake of children. Home Start families continue to 
perform no better than control families on nutritional intake^ 
but results reported in chapter IV above indicate that the Home 
Start program is making a more substantial effort to improve 
nutritional intake than was pi^eviously recognized* The need 
for a nurse/nutritionist is lass clearcut than it appeared when 
the previous report was written* Further judgments on how many 
and what types of support ^taff are appropriate for local pro- 
jects cannot be made on the basis of available evidence* 

Provision of Supplementary Goods and Services : A deter-- 
mmatj.on of what types and quantities of supplementary goods and 
services should be provided by Home Start is also outside the 
scope of the Home Start Evaluation Study, The $100 worth of 
such goods and services currcxitly being provided per family seem 
by their very nature (medical and dental care primarily) to be 
cost-effective. No data are available with which to measure 
their impact on Home Start f ami lie s. 

Location of Target Si Los ; The relationships between 
program ef fecti vomooS and decisions relating to the rural/urban 
location of target sites, the minimum enrollment levels at local 
pro;)Octs and imposition of matching-f und requirements all appear 
to be tautological. These decisions all affect the cost of the 
proqram ^nd, thereby, the number of families who can participate 
in the proqram for a given level of fedeictl spending. The binds 
and tho magnitude of the benefits of Home Start to individual 
families are not affected by these decisions* 




SufTunary 



Numerous policy and administrative decisions have been 
made during the design , implement at ion and operat j.on of the 
Home Start program which have had important effects on the cost 
of the program and on the benefits received by focal families. 
The principle findings on the cost-effect implications of these 
decisions are the f ol lowing : 

• A Policy of encouraging families to 

remain xit the program fo:" twenty-four months 
would/ if successful , make the program twice 
as expensive as a program of one-year duration. 
No research evidence is available on the addi- 
tional benefits accruing to families during 
their second year in the program. 

• A policy of closing down projects during a 
four-month period over the summer would reduce 
the cost of the program by as .auch as 30%. The 
evidence that is available with which to measure 
the additional benefits from operations during 
summer months is too ambiguous to serve as a 
guide to policy. Perhaps the most important 
question is not whether families benefit from 

a summer program but whether summer operations 
ore inevitably curtailed too much by circum- 
stance (vacations, presence of school-age sib^ 
lings in the home, etc.) to be potentially cost^ 
effective. 



• Increases in the frequency and/or length of 
home visits wc*ild require a reduction in the 
caseloads of 1: ne visitors; reduction in fre- 
quency and/or length of visit would permit an 
increase in caseloads. A reduction in case-^ 
loads from the current level of 10:1 to 8:1 
would increase costs by 11%; an increase in 
caseloads to 12:1 would reduce costs by 7%* 
The available evidence indicates that case- 
loads of less than 9 families and more than 
13 families per home visitor would not be 
cost effective. Further analysis for the 
next report may be able to narrow this range 
of uncertainty. 

^ By reducing the time home visitors spend on 
staff meetings/ training sessions and other 
non-diroc t-sorvice act ivi ties from the cur- 
rent Lt^vei of 5-L/2 days per month to one 
day per mon th would permit an increase in 

ras*^ loads from 10 families to 13 without 

1 i i 
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reducing contact time with f ami lies. Cos^s 
would decline by 26%. ^3o data available 
to determine how time spent on non-d i. rec t- 
service activities affects the effectiveness 
of home visitors. 

• A policy of paying wage premiums to recruit 
home visitors with college degress and/or 
su>^stantial previous job-related experience 
could increase the cost of Home Start by 
15-20%. There is no evidence that effective- 
ness is related to educational attainment or 
previous work experience, so there appears to 
be no justification for paying wage premiums 
for more "professional'' credentials, 

• Hiring a coordinator/supervisor and a nurse/ 
nutritionist and paying $5000 per year for 
consultants at a local project in dn average 
cost-of-living ar^a could increase project 
costs by 25-32%. There is only inairect and 
fragmentary evidence available to evaluate 
the impact of support staff on the effective^ 
ness of the program. 

• ^osts could be reduced by 6-^7% by eliminating 
che current expenditure of $100 per family on 
supplementary goods and services (largely 
medical and dental care). These expenditures 
have face validity/ but no data are available 
to measure their impact on Home Start families. 

• Regional variations in the cost of labor/ space 
and materials can have a substantial effect on 
the cost of operating Home Start projects in 
different locations. A policy of locating pro- 
jects in low cost-of-living areas to save money 
is probably inconsistent with the national 
responsibilities of federal agencies. 

• Active encouragement to local project adminis- 
trators to maintain enrollment at maximum levels 
could substantially reduce the cost of the pro- 
gram. Projects could reduce cost per family 
served by 10% by increasing enrollment from 50 

to 80 families and reduce cost by 33% by increas- 
ing enrollment from 50 to 110, 
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* The polir* of requiring matching-f und 
contributions from local communities has 
increased essential resources available 
for the operation of local projects. Had 
projects not obtained such contributions, 
OCD expenditures would have had to increase 
by 25% or project operations would h<ive had 
to be substantially curtailed. 
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COST/FFPECTIVCNESS OF THE HOME START PROGRAM 

Several techniques have been used to evaluate the "'elative 
merits o£ alternative uses of scarce resources. The most widely 
used technique is cost/benefit analysis, its application requires 
accurate measures of the monetary value of both the costs and 
benefits o£ particular programs. Those programs are undertaken 
for which the value of benefits exceeds the value o£ costs. A 
second analytical technique is least-cost analysis. Its appl ica- 
tion requires a well defined set o£ absolute objectives and accu- 
rate estimates of the costs associated with alternative programs 
for achieving those objects. The least-cost program is chosen. 
A third technique is constant-cost analysis. It consists of a 
listing of the benefits (often in qualitative terms) that would 
results were a given set of resources invested in alternative 
programs. The program which seems to have the best list of bene" 
fits is implemenf:ed first. 

Cost/benefit analysis and least-cost analysis are not use^ 
ful techniques for evaluating the cost/effectiveness of the Home 
Start program. Cost/benefit analysis is not useful because no 
measures are available of the monetary value of many of the bene™ 
fits provided by Home Start. Least-cost analysis is not useful 
because at least some of the objectives of the program are not 
absolute- School-readiness, for example, is not a categorical 
(achieved/non- achieved) objective . 

The technique whic rema ins / cons tan t-cost analysi s , has 
an important disadvantage relative to the other two techniques. 
Its output is not a decision {buy/Ion 't buy) but a set of facts 
which policy-makers can use to reach a wise decision. This third 
technique is used below to evaluate the cost/effectiveness of the 
Home Start program — by comparing the benefits the program produces 
for a given level of federal spending to the benefits provided 
by a similar program, Head Startr for the same level of federal 
spending. 

Tho chapter is divided into two sections. In the first 
section comparisons are made of the cost of Home Start per family 
served and the cost of Head Start per child enrolled. Estimates 
of the relative cost of the two programs are subject to uncertain-- 
tios, .md the sources of these uncertainties are enumerated. The 
second compares the benefits of the two programs. Together the 
two sections frame the question that policy-makers must resolve: 
when Homo Start is compared to anotherr longer established early 
childhood education program, do the benefits providod by the pro- 
qram warrant the rf^^sourco investment the program requires? 
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Unit Costs: Head Start and Homo Start 



Piqure XIII-l presents measures of federal expondituros 
per family onrolled in the Home Start proqram and per cb\ld 
enrolled in the Head Start program, Unit costs in Home Start 
range from $1114 in Kansas to $1553 in Ohio. Variations in unit 
costs for Head Start are larger, from a low of $1167 in Arkansas 
to a high of $2328 in Houston/ Texas, The Head Start project 
in Cleveland, Ohio did not provide financial data in time for 
inclusion in this report . 

Measures of the relative cost of the two programs are 
subject to numerous uncertainties. First, the focus of the Head 
Start program is primarily on the children enrolled in the Head 
Start centers, while the focus of Home Start encompasses entire 
families — parents as well as children. Consequently/ the most 
relevant measures of units costs are different for the two pro- 
grams — cost per child for Head Start and cost per family for Home 
St.irt, The second problem with measures of relative costs i^ that 
unit costs for the two programs fluctuate substantially from one 
site to another. The ratios of unit costs for Head Start to unit 
costs for Home Start for the five sites for which common data is 
available indicate that Head Start is 75% more costly than Home 
Start in West Virginia but 7% cheaper in Arkansas, A third diffi- 
culty is introduced by regional variation in the cost of labor/ 
space and materials. Educational programs are more expensive in 
high cost-of-living areas than in low cost-of-living areas. 
Averages of unit costs calculated from data for only five sites 
(all areas where costs are below national averages) will not 
necessarily reflect unit costs at the national level, A fourth 
proolem is that the figures reported in Figure XIII-1 take account 
of only federal expenditures. Since data on contributions of 
goodG and services from local communities is not available for 
Head Start projects/ no comparison is possible of the total 
resource cost of the two programs per family or child served. 
Pa i lure to take communi ty contributions into account may sys te- 
matically bias unit cost comparisons in favor of one prograiu or 
the other. 

Given all of the uncertainties involved/ the reader must 
be very cautious in interpreting and applying the estimates of 
average unit costs which are pre^^ented in Figure XIII^l, These 
two averages/ $1732 for Head Start and $1318 for Home Start, 
suggest that Head Start is 31% more costly per child enrolled 
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The figure for the Houston Head Start project is, unlike the 

other figures, based on capacity enrollment. Expenditures per 

rhild .ictually enrolled in che Houston Head Start project was 
$^7<>7. 

2 

An attempt was made to collect data/ but records of contribu- 
tions to H(?nd start v/ere so numerous that the cost of compiling 
such d.ita was prohibitive. Community contributions account for 
rouqhly 20^^ of the resources available to Home Start- 
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(10/1/73 - 9/30/74 








Home 


Start 


Head 


Start 






Federal 




Federal ^ 






Expenditures^ 


u 

1 


Expenditures 




Families-^ 


Per Family 


Ch i 1 r1 ran 


Pea r- P hi 1 H 


Alabama 


83 


1141 


223 


1435 


Arkansas 


83 


1251 


533 


1167 


Kansas 


76 


1114 


347 


1432 


Ohio 


70 


1553 




n.a. . 


Texas{Houston} 


64 


1539 


1641 


2328^ 


West Virqinia 


139 


1311 


175 


2296 


5 

Averaqe 


86 


1318 


584 


1732 



Based on enrollment except the figure reported for the Houston 
Head Start project . The figure repor ted for Houston Head Start 
is reported capacity as of Fall 1974; actual enrollment in Fall 
1974 was 1014* The capacity figure was used to avoid the distor- 
tion in estimates of expected future unit cost which would re- 
sult from using the very low enrollment figure. 

2 

Includes some funds from non-*OCD sources and some contributions 
to Home Start from local Head Start projects — 12% of total fed- 
eral expenditures . 

Includes funds from the U.S. Department of Agriculture for reim- 
bursement of certain food costs, some non-OCD funds and a small 
contribution to Head Start from a local Home Start project — in 
all, 5^ of total federal expenditures* 

4 

IC calculated on the basis of enrollment of 1014, federal expen- 
ditures per child would be $3767* 

^Averages are the sum of the entries in each column divided by 
the number of entries* This method of calculation weicjhts unit 
costs in large and small projects equally* 
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thap Home Start Is p^^r family enrolled. Given the range of the 
ratio of unit costs for the two programs, a wiser, more conser- 
vntive interpretal ion of the data would bo the following: 

• Depending on the type of staff employed, the type 
of service provided and the duration of tenure in 
the programs, unit costs for Head Start will range 
from "nearly twice as high as*' to "about equal to" 
unit cost for Home Start, 

• Based on a relatively small sample of data, a full 
year of the type of service provided by Head Start 
per child will cost the federal government 25^35% 
more than a full year of the type of service pro- 
vided by Home Start per family , 

The last statement is made with substantial trepidation, 
but it is the best estimate of the average relative costs of a 
25-35% cost differential should be used by those who, having 
their own subjective judgements about the relative benefits pro- 
vided by the two programs, wish to make their own cost/effective- 
ness evaluations , 

The comparisons of Home Start and Head Start test results 
which are reported in section II of this volume are based on 
test scores recorded in four of the six sites referred to in 
Figure XIII-1, The four sites are Alabama, Arkansas, Texas and 
West Virginia, The Home Start and Head Start families who par- 
ticipated in the testing were divided fairly evenly over the 
four sites — roughly 25% of each group were located in each of 
the four sites. Because of this equal distribution of families, 
the test results weight the effectiveness of each program about 
the same across the four sites. To determine the relative re- 
source costs invested in the two programs to achieve these test 
results, it seems appropriate to construct measures of average 
unit costs for the two programs which are based on unit costs 
in only the four sites involved in the comparison and which 
apply equal weights to unit costs in each of the four sites. 
So calculated, average federal expenditures per Home Start 
family were $1310 and average federal expenditures per Head Start 
child were $2166,^ While these two figures are not intended as 
estimates of the rela*:ive costs of the two programs at the 
national level, they do accurately reflect the value of the 
resources ( f edera Lly-paid-f or only) which were invested to ob- 
tain the test performances which were recorded* If a well 



This estim.ito makr,^s use of unit cost for the Houston, Texas 
Hend Start project calculated on the basis of actual enrollment 
rnther than capacity ($3767 rather than $2328) - The rationale 
for using the figure based on actual enrollment is that $3767 
host represents the value of the resources which were actually 
invested in the development of the typical child enrolled in 
the Houston program. 

J. i c? 
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defined fMnct:ionn] relationship exists botweon thG rosourcos 
invested and the bonefits produced, for any given level of 
federal spending Home Start could replicate its recorded bene^ 
fits for 65 & more families than Head Start could replicate its 
recorded benefits for. If the reader believes that the unit 
cost estimate of $2166 for Head Start overstates the real cost 
of producing the benefits recorded by Head Start families due 
to inef f ic ienc ies in the four Head Start projects involved in 
the evalunt ion, then the 65% cost advantage attributed to Home 
Start is an overestimate. 

Relative Program Effects; Head Start and Home Start 

The relative test performances of Home Start and Head 
STart farr^ilies are described in detail in section II of this 
report. The major points of comparison will be reviewed here 
only briefly. Program effects have been grouped into nine 
major categories: 

# School-readiness : Differences in test scores between 
the two groups on measures of school-readiness are 
not statistically significant. Between Spring and 
Fall of 1974 Head Start children recorded larger 
gains in this area, however. The higher scores 
recorded by Home Start children on the Pre-School 
Inventory in May 1974 did not carry over to Fall 
1974/ for differences between the two group means 
are no longer statistically significant. 

# Social-Emotional Development ; Although no significant 
differences were recorded between the two groups on 
several measures of social emotional development/ 
Head Start children now have significantly higher 
scores on measures of both test orientation and socia-- 
bility . 

# Physical Development : iSlo differences occur on height, 
weight and gross motor skills, but Head Start children 
exhibit small but statistically significant higher 
fine motor skills. 

# Nutritio n : The superior performance of Head Start 
children is quite evident in this area. Their scores 
are higher on measures of intake of milk/ A-vegetables, 
citrus fruits, other vegetables and total nutritional 
foods. Homo Start children use more vitamins. No 
differences occur on intake of meat, eggs or bread 

ind cereal. Nutritional intake tor both groups is 
b.?low accepted standards. 

# > ^gdi ca l and Dental Care ; N'o significant differences 
erTiorge in this area. 

1 i J 
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• Mother/chilcl Relationship s: On only one measure out 
of four does a statisticariy significant difference 
emerge. Mothers of Home Start children exhibit more 
punitive behavior toward their children than mothers 
of Head Start children. 

• Mother as Teacher ; Home Start families* score some- 
what higher in this area . Home Start mothers spend 
move time serving as teachers to their children than 
Head Start mothers do. 

• Home Materials for Child : No significant differences 
were recorded . 

• U^e of CommunitY Resources : Head Start families have 
higher utilization rates for medicaid and day care 
but a lower utilization rate for planned parenthood . 
Utilization rates for other community resources were 
not statistically significant between the two groups, 

When a Home Start/Head Start comparison was last made/ 
in I nterim Report V , the differences in the effects of the two 
programs on families they serve were more marginal tha.n they 
now appear to be. Previously Head Start families performed 
better in the areas of health and nutrition, iipmuni zations and 
utilization of day care. Home Start families performed better 
on school-readiness (results may have been due to the timing of 
tests)/ frequency of doctor visits and the mother's role as 
teacher to her children. The differential on school^readiness 
has now disappeared; Head Start's superiority on nutritional 
intake has increased; and Head Start children have begun to 
show some superiority in social**emotional development and in 
gross motor skills. In terms of program effects/ the balance 
appears to have shifted in favor of the Head Start program. 
Further evidence will be available for the next report to 
determine whether the shift will continue and how large the 
differencials will become. A qualified judgement was offered 
in the last report that "the slightly better performance of the 
Head Start program in those areas in which the services of the 
two programs overlap is not great enough to establish beyond 
question that the services provided by Head Start.. are of greater 
social value than the services Home Start could provide..," to 
a somewhat larger number of families for the same level of 
federal expenditure. While it does not seem appropriate to 
rescind that judgement based on current evidence/ the degree of 
confidence with which the judgement is made is now somewhat 
less. The implications of the most recent data are more ambi-- 
cjious than the implications of the data upon which the last 
report was based. 
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TABLES 



Program Analysis Section 
{Part A) 



No tablt-'S for Chapters I and II 
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HOWE START PROJECT ENROLLMEi^T 
FOR THE PAST YEAR 





i amilies 


^ocal 


Children 


0-5 


Cbildren 




Total 


Average 

Quarterly 

EnrolliTient 


Total 
Served 


Average 

Quarterly 

Enrollment 


Total 
Served 


Average 

Quarterly 

Enrollment 




119 


83 


1 / y 




z z b 


Ibl 


Arkansas 


135 


83 


162 


99 


230 


142 


Kansas 


123 


76 


185 


112 


246 


152 


Ohio 


112 


70 


157 


95 


212 


130 


Tx-H 


144 


64 


187 


85 


302 


132 


W. Va. 


218 


139 


349 


218 


480 


3 01 


Total 

Si;mmative 

Sites 


851 


86 


1219 


122 


1696 


170 


Alaska 


79 


51 


0 7 
O / 


DH 




±z z 




91 


63 


1 


7 £ 


lo U 






121 


65 


± 3 / 


O J 


Z *1 z 


1 O'J 


Mcis sachu setts 


81 


55 




£0 
DO 


1 zz 






136 


69 


± -J V 


V 7 


? 7 ? 
z / z 


± ^ -J 


New Vork 


120 


'/2 


144 


86 


204 


124 


NO. Carolina _ 


91 


58 


91 


58 


146 


95 


xs nnc sscG 


123 


76 


1 J D 


o b 




171 
1 J 1 


Tx-TMC 




o a 
o 0 


N/A 


75 


N/A 


161 


Utah 


201 


73 


221 


80 


442 


157 


Total 

Mon-Summative 
Sites 


1043 


67 


1191 


74 


1936 


125 


Total Ail 
Sites 


1894 


74 


2410 


92 


3632 


142 



TABLE III-2 
HOME VISITOR CASELOADS 



Site 



Caseload 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Texas-H 

W. Virginia 



13 
12 
11 
9 
10 
13 



Average for 

Sunim ative__Erojects 



Alaska 


12 


Arizona 


9 


California 


13 


Massachusetts 


7 


Nevada 


12 


New York 


8 


H. Carolina 


9 


Tennessee 


15 


Texas-TMC 


8 


Utah 


8 



11 



Average for 




Non-SummatiVG 




projects 


10 


Average for 




All projects 


10 
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TAiiLL 1 I 1-3 



ANI) ACTIVITV flOU^ U-KI^J*:; TMt UO'\r VISIT 
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1 
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4 


1 


? 


16 


S 


6 
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0 
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1 


1 


3 


1 


1 
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29 


35 


38 


la 


28 


2? 


?8 
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^2 


41 


24 


61 


27 


51 


42 
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4 


4 


J 




16 


6 


7 
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2S 


li 


35 
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19 


21 
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8J 
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12 
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6 


23 
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42 


14 
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I 
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7 
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3 
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1 
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61 


S2 
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2 


3 
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24 


JO 


1? 


18 


22 


18 


23 
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21 
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i& 


15 
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7 
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9^ 


6 


8 


3 
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40 


32 


25 


31 


33 


31 
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^^ 


27 


13 


17 


7 


12 
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S2 


36 


40 


^ 3 


46 


46 
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7 


1 
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G 


9 
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2 


1 


30 
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3 
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TABLE I I I- 4 



TYPE OF REFERRAL BY RECIPIENT 
FOR THE TYPICAL FAMILY 



Subject Area/Recipient 


Focal Child 


Focal Parent 


Other 


Total 


Health 


3.3 


0.4 


0.2 


- 

3.9(57%) 


Psych/Social Services 


0.6 


0.9 


0.2 


1.7 (25%) 


Nutrition 


0.2 


0.6 


0.1 


0.9(13%) 


Education 


0.1 


0.3 




0.4( 6%) 


Total (%) 


4.2 (61%) 


2.2 (32%) 

• 


0.5(7^ 


6.9 - 
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TABLE IV- 1 
REASONS WHY HOME VISITS ARE NOT t4ADE 





rr.id^year 
Vacation 
aays 


Thanks- 
giving 


Christmas 

and 
New Year ' s 


! 

Easter 


training/ 
visits to 
othe r proj ects 


other 


total # 
of weeks no 
home visits 
take place 


t 

Aiabaina 


U 


ft 
u 


^ WKS 


± WK 


J- Wk 


0 


4 wks 


jr\ 1, -N. CII 1 ^ Q ^ 


± • J WKS 


JL WK 


2 wks 


n 
u 


u 


0 4.3 wks 
i 


Kansas 


1.2 Wks 


1 wk 


1 wk 


0.5 wk 


0,8 wk 


12 wks* 1 16.5 wks 


Ohio 


0 


0.5 wl. 


2 wks 


0 


10 wks 


0 


12 . 5 wks 


Texas- 
Houston 


0 


0. 5 wk 


2 wks 


- 




0.4 wk 


2.9 wks 


West Virginia 


30 wks 


0.5 wk 


1 wk 


1 Wk 


2 wks 




7.5 wk s 


average; 




0.9 wk 


0.6 wk 


1» 7 wks 


2.3 wks 


2*1 wks 


8*0 wks 



* Included here are only vacation days which are taken while the program is fully 
operational. Vacation days taken at Christmas time or other holidays are not 
included in this column. 



** During the summer of 1974, Wichita Home Start shifted program emphasis and is 
providing more group activities for program participants throughout the year/ 
decreasing the number of home visits made. Included in the figure also are 
the number of weeks Home Visitors spent providing health care and screening 
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for focal children during the initial phases of the program year. -j 



TABLE IV-2 



PROJECT PROFILE OF HOME VISIT FREQUENCY 
AND LENGTH DESIRED BY FAMILIES 



AKA, ARK KANSAS OHIO TEX-H W.VA. TOTAL 



I of families 
interviewed 


51 


42 


38 


37 


33 


33 


234 


Frequency of 
Home Visits 
















Once a week 


54% 


50% 


38% 


35% 


25% 


44% 


41% 


Twice a week 


29 


40 


39 


60 


39 


25 


39% 


More than twice 
a week 


12 


5 


23 


2 


36 


23 


17% 


Don' t know 




2 




3 




8 


3% 


Length of 
Home Visits 
















Less than 1 hr. 


15% 


4% 


5% 


8% 


6% 


0% 


6% 


From 1 to 2 hrs- 


67 


59 


80 


67 


79 


47 


65% 


From 2.1 to 3 hrs 


14 


15 


5 


15 


6 


31 


15% 


More than 3 hrs- 


4 


14 


8 


2 


3 


15 


8% 


Don't know 




8 


2 


8 


6 


7 


6% 



Percentage for families wishing a change and those not wishing a change 
were combined to show an overall profile. 

In Arkansas 3% of the families interviewed indicated they'd like the 
Home Visitor to come less than once a week. 
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TABLE V-1 

COMPARATIVE DATA ON HOME VISIT OBSERVATIONS 

SPRING 1974 AND FALL 1974 

Areas Not Affected By Instrument Ch ange Spring 1974 Fall 1 97 4 

Total Time 71 minutes 72 minutes 

Child Content 55% 60% 

School Readiness and Reading 24? 26% 

Physical Development 23% 26% 

Emotional Development 7% 8% 

Child Other 0% 0% 

Parent Content 45% 40% 

Educating the child 12% 9% 

Family Health 5% 6% 

Family Nutrition 4% 4% 

Adult Education 0% 1% 

Services 2% 2% 

Parental Concerns 16% 15% 

Parent Other 5% 3% 

Activity Modes 

Home Visitor Tells 55% 64% 

Home Visitor Asks 16% 15% 

Home Visitor Listens 25% 17% 

Home Visitor Ignores 1% 3% 

Home Visitoi Not Present 0% 0% 

pocal Child Tells 50% 52% 

P'ocal Child Asks 2% 3% 

Focal Child Listens 20% 23% 

rocal Child Ignores 16% 16% 

bocal Child Not Present 0% 5% 

F'ocal Parent Tells 33% 31% 

f'ocal Parent Asks 9% 12% 

Focal Parent Listens 44% 4^^ 

Focal Pc^rent Ignores 5% 6% 
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A reas Affected By Inst r ument Chana_e Spring 1974 Fall 1974 





{Dominant) 


t Initi 


Home Visitor Dominant/Initiates 


46% 


82% 


HV to FP 


22% 


23% 


HV to FC 


19% 


40% 


HV to FP and FC 


5% 


19% 


Focal Child Dominant/Iniciates 


26% 


5% 


FC to HV 


13% 


3% 


FC to FP 


6% 


1% 


FC to HV and FP 


7% 


1% 


Focal Parent Dominant/Initiates 


22% 


13% 


FP to HV 


12% 


6% 


FP to FC 


8% 


6% 


FP to HV and FC 


2% 


1% 


HV - FP Interactions 


34% 


28% 


HV - FC Interactions 


32% 


42% 


FP - FC Interactions 


14% 


7% 


Threeway Interactions 


14% 


21% 
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TABLE V"2 
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COMPARATIVE HOME VISIT PROFILES BY SITE 
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Pr.ru nt 
ZJCi:*^ I jn t 


Vi 11 tor- 
roc J 1 


Vi 3 1 tor- 
P.irer.t 


Parent- 
Child 


Throe- 



WEST VIRGINIA 



6n 



i\\ 



16% 



291 



11^ 



:*hi Id 



cent'. 



V i 5 X t or 



C'-t id 



F'oc.i 1 
Dor^ir^int 



Vi ^ ll.ti; 
To 

Child 



roCsi 1 
r.ircnt 



roco A 
Porcnt- 
Foc.^ 1 
Child 



vjy 



L 







691 


311 


'731 




5:t 








7^ 


1 n 






1 












Contc".'^ 


Vint or 


Focjl 
C^i Id 




Visitor- 
J O 1 


Vi i v.or- 
I'oront 


Child 


Thrco- 



1 O i 



TABLED V-3 



t'i<OJKCT-By-PROJECT VARIATIONS 
IN FAMILY TREATMENT 

7 week period starting Oc*.ober 1, 
ending November 16, 1974 



7,0 
6.0 

2,0 
1,0 



ALABAMA-" 



5,6 0,b 



5,8 



1,6 



0.2 0,1 0.02 



7.0 

6,0 
5,0 

4.0 
3,0 

2.0 
1,0 



ARKANSAS 



4,5 



0,8 



1,2 



1,0 



10,1 0,04 



7.0 
6,0 
5.0 

4,0 
3,0 

2,0 
1,0 

0 



KANSAS 



1^ 



0,2 0,02 



7. 
6. 

4. 

3. 
2. 
1. 



OHIO 



5,6 



0,3 0 



0,6 



1 h 



0,4 0.1 



7.0 
6,0 
5,0 

4.0 

3.0 

l.o. 

0 



TEXAS- HOUSTON 



7.0 



3, 3 



j.orm^o,2 



3 



7. 
6. 
5, 
4. 

r, 

2, 



WEST VIRGINIA 



6,8 



1.0 



0,3 0,3^:^0.1 



3 4 



0.07 



1 = Homo Visitors per Family 

2 = Brief Home visits 

3 - Child Group Meeting^i 

4 = Parent Group Meetings 



5 Trips 

6 = parent Policy 

7 = Other 
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The Alabama Home ?Jtart Project is the only pre.1t;ct which l^as a special staff to 
conduct group meetings for focal children. 
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TABLE VX-1 



COMPARISON OF SUMMATIVE PROJECTS FEDERAL FUNDS 
{OCTOBEr^ I^>73 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 



Knnsas 



2.^7 n 

4S,270 I 



t 



?'^riz-jn-,jl ■ 75,268 

1 

1 

_ ^ i_ 



31,700 



60,718 



35,411 



1 I 



40,416 



14,257 



7,281 ^ 



8,123 



22,170 



9,151 



3,970 



52B 



2,25?^ 



I $94,562 



io,^arr 



6,045 



23,676 



7,280 



6,006 



4,450 



29 



5i911 



$84,394 



Ohio 



101,096 



Tejcas" 



79,800 ^ 



42,478 



48,269 



10,349 



7 ,603 



3,327 



'0- 



1,97S 



±34 



2,164 



$108,699 ^ 



29,047 



42,464 



8,289 



18,695 



5,623 



-0- 



9,b. 3 



3,184 



S9t^,'^95 



West 

_Virqinia j Average 



136,342 ^'^ S 89,154 



70,151 ^ r 40,496 



54,837 \ 40,084 



11,354 



8,57^ 



45,939 



22,913 



24,344 ^ I 9,668 



9,708 ! 3, 



344 



6,223 



4,785 



593 



668 



5,066 



4,448 



$182,281^'*^'"! 5112,067 
\ 



; li\ ^his -i-al rV. pi^rsotmel ^.o^ts donated to Home Start by Head Start; $10,832 

1' I^^'^^' in ^nji-; totci^ nr-^ ijorsoririGl '^os^s donated to Head Start by Home Start: $9,408 

? Trr'l vitv^ : n "^hvi ^ot al ar^ pt^ri;onnel cost^ donated to Home Start by the Center for Human Services; $6,32"^ 

4 Tf^^i-ji^^-i ^^ 'his ol aro por^^o'^nt.'l cost;^ donated to Horr.e Start by Hoad Start; $3,i^B7 

' i' l ii'^^J > '^'Vtal ,^ro t^or^jonn'^l ^^op.t'^ donat^;d to Home Start by a Training Grant: $1,621 

< 'i'l^-^^ i:\ :hi- '■o'-^i] azK porsonnr^l cost^ donated to Home Start ny an OEO '^rant : $43,015 

7 rr^^l>l-d \:\ ^hi; t/-n ar^' non-porsonnel costs donated ::o Home Start by an OEO Grant: $15,70^. 
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Tk3LE VI- 2 



COMPARISON OF SUMMATIVE SITES; 
PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION OF F^^DERAL FUNDS 

ACROSS BUDGET CATEGORIES 
(OCTOBER 1, 1973 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 





Alabama 


Arkansas 


Kansas 


Ohio 


Mr 

Houston 


West 

Virq inia 




Average 




















personnel 


o 








O 1 % 


























Home Visitors 


24 


37 


48 


39 


30 


39 




36 


Other Staff 


48 


34 


17 


44 


43 


30 




36 


Fringe Benefits 


8 


S 


7 


10 


8 




6 




8 




















Non-Personnel 


20 


21 


28 


7 


19 


25 




20 




















Travel 


8 


r 

9 


9 


3 


6 


13 




8 


Space 


4 




7 






5 




3 


Consmnables 


4 


2 


5 


2 


10 


4 




4 


Equipment 


1 








3 






1 


Other 


3 


10 


7 


2 




3 




4 




















TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




100% 
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TABLE VI^3 

COMPARISON OF SIX SUMHATIVE SITES; TOTAL RESOURCE COSTS 
(OCTOBER 1, 1973 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 



1 


" " "' 
Alabama 


Arkansas 


Kansas 


Ohio 


Texas- 
Houston 


West 

Virqinia 




Average 


Personnel 


106,311 


101,109 


66,183 


114,510 


92,235 


161,905 




107,043 




















Home Visitors 


22,717 


38,166 


40,416 


42,478 


29,047 


70,151 




40,496 


U t n < * r b t ci r t 


4D , i7 U 


'i C h1 n 1 
J D , 41 1 


14 , 2 57 


48 , 269 


42 , 464 


54 ,837 




40,085 


Donated 
Professiona I 
Time 


22,075 


13,336 


4,665 


10,004 


11,908 


22,372 




14,060 


Donated Mon- 
Professional 
Time 


B,968 


6,073 


800 


3,410 


527 


3,191 




3.328 


Frinqo Benefit?; 


7,281 


8,123 


6,045 


10,349 


8,289 


11,354 




8,574 






















Non^Pro fess iona L 


23 ,443 


34 ,775 


34 , 536 


18 ,761 


28 , 132 


68 , 361 




34 ,669 


TraW^l 


B , 280 


9,151 


7 , 280 


3 ,327 


D , 623 


24 , 334 




9,668 




3,819 


528 


6,006 


-0- 


-0- 


9,708 




3,344 




7,904 


14,863 


15,195 


13,136 


19,180 


28,645 




16,487 


EqMipmeri^- 


21B 


<15i> 


29 


134 


3,184 


598 




668 


Othor 


3,222 


10,386 


6,026 


2,164 


145 


5,066 




4,502 


















TOTAL 


$129, 7S4 


$135,884 


$100,719 


$133,271 


$120,367 


$230,266 




$141,712 





TABLE VI-4 



COMPARISON OP SIX SUMMATIVE SITES: 
PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION OP TOTAL RESOURCES 

ACROSS BUOGLT CATEGORIES 
(OCTOBER 1, 1973 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1974) 





Alabama 


Arkansas 


Kansas 


Ohio 


Texas- 
Houston 


West 
Virqinia 


Average 


















Personnel 


82% 


74% 


66% 


85% 


76% 


70% 


7 5% 




. 


- 












Hom^ Visitors 
Other Staff 


17 

35 


28 

26 


40 
14 


32 
36 


24 
35 


30 
24 


29 
28 


Donated 

Professional 

Time 


17 


10 


S 


7 


10 


10 


10 


Donated Non- 
Professional 
Time 


7 


4 




2 




1 


2 


Tringe Benefits 


6 


6 


6 


8 


7 


5 


6 


















Non^Personnel 


18 


26 


34 


15 


24 


30 


25 


















Travel 


6 


7 


7 


3 


5 


11 


7 


Space 


3 


'^O 


6 






4 


2 


Consuniables 


6 


11 


IS 


10 


16 


13 


12 


Equipment 
^ 






^ 0 


-^0 


3 


^0 


-'lid 


Other 


2 


8 


6 


2 


^ 0 


2 


3 


















RIC 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


' 



3 



TABLE VI-5 



COMPARISON OF SIX SUMMATIVB SITES: 
RESOURCES OBTAINED FROM NON-CCD SOURCES 

BY TYPE OF RESOURCE 
(OCTOBER 1, 1D73 TO SEPTEMBER 3C, 1974) 





Alabama 


Arkansas 


Kansas 


Obio 


Texas-* 
Houston 


West 

Virginia 




Average 


Cash 


115 


-0- 


115 


-0- 


90 


'0- 




5? 


Professional 
Time 


22,075 


13,336 


4.665 


10,004 


11,908 


22,372 




14,060 


Non-Prof ess ional 
Time 




6,073 


800 


3,410 


527 


3,191 




3,828 


Consumable 
Materials 


2,223 


1,731 


2,030 


916 


8,659 


17,667 




5,538 


Durable 
Materials 


1,711 


10,874 


8,715 


10,242 


688 


4,755 




6,164 




















TOTAL 


35,092 


32,014 


16,325 


24,572 

_ 


21,872 


47,985 




29,643 
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APPENDIX A 

METHODOLOGY: DATA COLLECTION 
AND ANALYSIS 
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METHODOLOGY: DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



In the fall of 1974, site visits were made to each of 
the six summative Home Start projects: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Ohio, Texas-^Houston , and West Virginia. The major 
objectives of the data collection effort were: 

» To obtain information about actual project 
expenditures for the past year (October 1^ 

1973, through September 30^ 1974,)^ includ- 
ing both U, S* Office of Child Development 
grants and levered resources. Actual 
expenditure data were also collected from 
Head Start projects in the six summative 
sites* together with child enrollment 

da ta * ^ 

• To re-assess the adequacy of the paxsnt / 
child treatment during the home visit* 
Additional home visitor background data 
and home visiting records were obtained 
during the site visit, and site-specific 
findings regarding the home visit were 
shared with and critiqued by project staff* 

• To study selected programmatic issues 
identified in Interim Report V^ October 15, 

1974. These include studies of 

- the Home Start program year , to determine 
whether families are served for the dura- 
tion of the sc"_iOOl year or for a 12-month 
period; 

- the utilization of selected community resources 
(Medicaid^ Food Stamps^ and Food Commodities)^ 
to assess the accuracy of the summative data 
and the extent to which Home Start families 
are using conununity resources; 

* the nutrition component of the Home Start 
projects^ to obtain more accurate informa- 
tion about specific activities which home 
visitors undertake to improve family 
nutrition. 



while Head Start cost data were reported for four sites 
only ix\ previous reports^ information was also obtained for this 
report from the Kansas and Ohio Head Start programs who became 
involved in the evaluation for the first time in the fall of 1974. 



Data Collection 



Instruments 



Figure A-1 shows the data collection instruments which 
were used to obtain information for this volume. The general 
purpose of each instrument is described in the figure. 

Site Visit Staff and Training 

The 3"day site visits were conducted by four experienced 
field staff members; three from Abt Associates^ and one from the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, ^ one P'^rson 
visited all six summative sites to collect comparable data on 
costs and levered resources* 

A one-day training session was conducted :^n Cambridge, 
Massachusetts for field staff, all of whom had been actively 
involved in the development of the data collection instruments* 
No training was provid*^ . in the Family Termination Roster, the 
Home Visitor Background Questionnaire, the Home Visitor Time 
Use Instrument, the Home Visiting Records, the Community Service 
Records^ and the School Entry Forms since these were self-adminis- 
tered by Home Start project staff* Site visit staff were famil- 
iar with the instruments, however, so that they could give tech- 
nical assistance on site, if nee^ Training for the Home Visit 
Observation Instrument which wai dministered by community inter* 
viewers lasted approximately two aays and used role plays as the 
primary training method*^ Parent Interview Data reported in 
the Program Analysis section also were obtained by community 
interviewers* 



Marrit Nauta, Andee Rubin and Mona Stein 
Dennis Deloria 

The instruction manual for the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument is included in Appendix C* 
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FIGURE A"l 
FALL 1974 DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 



Instruinent 



Purpose 



Suminative 
Home Start 
projects 



Head Start 
Projects 



I - Project Informatio n 



Di rector * s 
Interview 



Nutrition 
Inter^^iew 



Term-ncit lon 
Data 



The instrument was designed to determine whethej Home Star; 
should be viewed as a one- or two-year program. Inforidation 
was collected regarding the availaibility of public kinder- 
garten in the different geographic areas being served by the 
projects* the length of the Home Start project year, and 
proiect's staff views regarding the number of months the 
faunilies should remain in the project,. Information was 
also collected on record use by the projects which is not 
reported in this volume. It was collected for possible 
use in obtaining additional data regarding specific services 
the f-^mlies are receiving if needed* 

In followup to the findings in the Suiranative Evaluation Volume 
of Interim Repoi c V, October 15, 1974, an instrument wa? 
developed to obtain specific information regarding the 
nutrition coinponent of the Home Start projects. The interview 
covered such areas as the amount of pre- and in-service training 
provided to home visitors in the area of nutrition, priorities 
in providing nutrition education to parents, materials used, 
vitamin use by families, and ^^hether the nutritional intake 
of families was assessed when they enrolled in the project. 

On this instrument. Home Start projects were asked to provide 
information on every family that :^as terminated after October 1, 
1973* Noted on the form were the enrollment and termination 
dates* together with the Quarterly Information S/stem Reports, 
these data were ured to determine the average length of enroll- 
ment of families.^ 



Data to be reported in subsequent Home Start Report (VII) - 
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Instrument 



Purpose 



Suininative 
Home Start 
Proj ects 



Head Start 
Projects 



II* Cost Information 

♦ Actual Data were collected regarding the actual expenditures of the X X 
Expenditures projects for the one-year period starting October 1* 1973 and 

ending September 30, 1974, including payroll data, fringe 
benefits, travel allowance and expenditures, occupancy, and 
contractor/consultant services. The data were used to deter- 
mine the actual cost in federal dollars per focal child, and 
family for a one-year period. Infotmation regarding enrollment 
was obtained from the six Head Start projects* 

• Levered Data were again collected regarding levered personnel and X 
Resources non-personnel resources in order to determine the "total cost" 

per child* 

III. Home Visitor Home visitor background dcira were collected only for home X 

Background (self- visitors who joined the project following the spring 1974 

administered) data collection^ The data were collected in or^er to 

^ determine the effects of home visitor background on the focus 

N» and conduct of the actual home visit, 

IV* Home Visitor Time A simplified version of the spring 1974 Time ^se instrument ^ 
Use Information was developed for home visitors to enable an update of the 

(self-administered) information that was obtained in the spring regarding the 

number of home visits that are made during a typical week 
and the average length of the home visit. 

V# Home Visiting Record In order to determine the actual number of hours the home X 
(self^administered) visitor spends with each of her/his families, an instrument 

was developed for recording this information weekly. Infor- 
mation is obtained on "summative evaluation" families only. 
On the record, the hone visitor not only indicates how much 
time was spent home visiting but also the number of parent 
and child group meetings each family participated in, the number 
of brief visits, policy council meetings, trips to the doctor, 
dentist or social service agency, and the number of other 
[) activities that the family was involved in^ The Record will 

be used through the remainder of the evaluation and will be 
submitted with the Quarterly Information System Reports^ 



rnstrument 



Purpose 



Summative 
Home Start 
Projects 



Head Start 
Projects 



vl# Community Service 
Record (self- 
administered — 
in some cases 
individually with 
the help of parent) 



Also in followup to Summative Evaluation findings reported in 
Interim Report v, October 15, 1974, a questionnaire was developed 
to obtain information for all "summative" families regarding 
their eligibility for and use of Medicaid, Food Stamps and Food 
commodities* Home visitors were also asked to state the reason 
for non-use of the community service if the family is eligible. 



vII* Home Visit Observation A simplified version of the fall Home visit Observation Instrument X 
Instrui^ent was used to oberve a maximum of three "summative" families per home 

visitor* Families were randomly selected for observation purposes. 
The data were collected to determine whether the major interaction 
patterns and the amount of time spent on various child and parent 
activities had changed since the spring* The data were also used 
in the cost effects analysis and in analyses of the effects of 
home visitor background and the length of time (s)he has been with 
the family on the home visit* 



VIII* School Entry 
^ Information (self- 
administered) 



To endible the Office of Child Development to determine the 
feasibility of extending the Home Start Evaluation beycwid the 
sumner of 1975 to study the continuity of effects over time on 
Home Start children who have gone on to public school, information 
was obtained regarding the schools the "smnmative** focal children 
are likely to enter in the fall of 1975^. Ttiis information is 
not reported on in this volume, but has been forwarded directly 
to policy makers at OCD, 



IX, Other Data Sources 

• Quarterly informa- 
tion System Reports 



on families, staff, and referrals from the sixteen Home Start 
projects 



• Kiqh/Scoije Parent 
Interviews I *i ii 



regarding focal parent characteristics* Information also was 
obtained from parents to determine whether or not home visitors 
visit their families regularly and, if funding allowed, whether 
families would prefer an increase in the number of weekly home 
visits as well as an increase in the amount of time spent per 
visit. 



Data Reduction and Analysis 



In this section of the report, analysis of the Home 
Visit Observation data and Home Visitor Background data were 
performed using extensive computer support. Data from the 
instruments were coded at Abt Associates and were translated to 
a machine- readable format through keypunching. Both processes 
were carefully monitored to reduce the amount of error. Coding 
was spot-checked for accuracy throughout aid all keypunching was 
verified. Two computer facilities were used ^o perform analysis: 
The CDC 6400 at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory (SAO) 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the IBM 360/67 at the University 
of Michigan. To compute the relative amounts of time spent from 
information recorded in the Home Visit Observation, a special 
program was written using Fortran IV. In addition, many cross- 
tabs, frequency counts and regressions were run using either the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) at SAO, or 
the Michigan Interactive Data Analysis System (MIDAS) at the 
University of Michigan, 
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APPENDIX B 

HOME VISIT OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 
INTER-OBSERVER RELIABILITY 
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HOME VISIT OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 
INTER-OBSERVER RELIABILITY 



Since the analyses regarding in-home treatment of families 
are based primarily on observations of home visits by a number of 
specially trained observers, it is important to determine the ex- 
tent to which the observations were recorded accurately on site. 
A number of home visit scenarios were developed in the spring of 
1974 for this purpose. Two of these scenarios (Nos* II and III) 
were used again during the fall data collection effort in order 
to determine inter-observer reliability* The scenarios were role- 
played on site at specified intervals prior to actual data collec^ 
tion. These scenarios were observed and recorded by all community 
interviewers (observers) who collected data during the fall* The 
observations of the community interviewers were compared to deter- 
mine the extent of agreement/disagreement regarding major inter- 
action patterns between participants and content areas covered 
during the visit (home visit variables)* The results of these 
comparisons are reported in this section* 

In addition to using the scenarios to determine intern- 
observer reliability, the data were used to identify problems which 
specific community interviewers were having with observation and 
recording procedures. Based on the scenario data, the Coordinator 
of Field Operations provided technical assistance to community 
interviewers prior to actual data collection* 

As was discussed in detail in Interim Report V , the use 
of home visit scenarios is not the most ideal method for obtain- 
ing inter-observer reliability data* Specific problems with the 
use of the scenarios included: (1) the total length of the 
scenario and the average length of activities were considerably 
shorter than in any of the home visits observed on site during 
the fall? and (2) all roles (home visitor, focal parent and child) 
were acted out by adults, which created recording Inconsistencies 
between observers because of confusion in terms of who the actors 
were representing. Although written scripts were used, the role- 
played scenarios differed considerably from site to site, prohibit- 
ing across"Site comparisons* 



Methodology 

During the spring of 1974, a model was developed for the 
scenarios indicating dominant interaction and content patterns* 
The observation data for each community interviewer in a site were 
then compared against a scenario model. Since the role-played 
scenarios differed so considerably in each site, this method was 
not used for the fall data collection effort to determine inter- 
observer reliability* The observation data were used simply to 
determine the extent of agreement between observers in each of 
the sites* 
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Two types of inter-observer reliability are discussed 
in this section: agreement in terms of (1) the frequency of 
occurrence of specific home visit varia^bles, and (2) the total 
txme spent on these home visit variables* 



(1) Frequency of Home Visit Variables * During the 
course of the home visit , observers record all interaction 
patterns that occur during the activity, activity modes which 
take place (tells/does, listens, ignores, etc*) and parent and 
child content areas* At the conclusion of the activity, ob- 
servers indicate the person who "initiated** the activity and 
with whom, what each of the actors (participants in the home 
visit) was doing during the course of the activity, and the 
major focus of the activity* For analysis purposes, a com" 
posite was prepared for the entire scenario, combining all of 
the activities that took place during the visit* For each 
observer, the frequency of occurrence of specific home visit 
variables were then ranked and compared against the rankings of 
other observers in the same site* The three principal variables 
of the home visit that were ranked include interaction patterns, 
participant modes, and content area* Figure B-1 shows an example 
of how the observers in one site ranked interaction patterns for 
a particular scenario : 



Figure B-1 : Interaction Pattern Ranking 

Observer I Observer II Observer III 

HV Dominant 12 1 

FP Dominant —2 1 2 

FC Dominant 3 3 3 



To determine inter-observer reliability in terms of 
frequency of occurrence of home visit variables, a point system 
was used . In the example above , two observers agreed on the HV 
Dominant ranking, with one p:>int given to each observer* Since 
the second community interviewer reversed the ranking of inter- 
action patterns, she was given only one half point, resulting in 
a total score of 2*5 points for this site on this home visit 
variable* Had observer II shown the focal child as most dominant, 
no point would be given* Site points were totalled and divided 
by the points the site would obtain for 100% agreement of fre- 
■ jut^ncy of home visit variables in order to arrive tit a percentage 
of inter-obsorvor reliability. 
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(2) Total Time Spent on Home Visit Variables . In 
adcJition to determining how reliably observers recorded the fre- 
quency of home visit variables, a comparison was made to determine 
the percentage of observer agreement in terms of the amount of 
time spent on the home visit variables which occurred during the 
home visit. The mean time spent on a specific home visit variable 
was first determined ijsing the totals of all observers and dividing 
It by the number of persons who observed the scenario. Since it 
is extremely difficult to obtain a 100% agreement on the amount of 
time spent on specific home visit variables because of the complex 
nature of the observation instrument/ a 2% variation from the site 
mean was considered an acceptable range for inter-observer relia- 
bility. For analysis purposes, the amount of time recorded by 
each observer was adjusted (plus or minus 2% of the total recorded 
for a specific home visit variable) to bring it closer to the site 
mean. The percentage of agreement from the site mean was then 
calculated for each observer. These were totalled and divided by 
the total number of observers in order to arrive at an average 
percent of observer agreement. 

Since the procedures used for determining the extent of 
observer agreement for the scenarios differs from the one used 
during the spring of 1974/ no comparisons can be made between 
spring and fall reliability data. 



I nter -Ob s erver Reliability 

Be fore determining the extent of agreement among observers 
m terms of frequency of occurrence and the actual amount of time 
spent on home visit variables/ it is important to look at inter- 
observer reliability in terms of the total time recorded for the 
entire scenario . There was considerable variation in the total 
time reported for the home visit scenario within site. On 
scenario II, there was a 12% disagreement among observers regard^ 
inq the total length of the scenario, and 15% on Scenario ITI. 

On the second scenario/ the data from two observers 
flcvia^.ed considerably from the site mean, as vvas the case with 
one observer on the third scenario* Since a substantial differ- 
once in the amount of time recorded by one observer seriously 
affects the mter-observer reliability of the other observers, 
the resulting observer agreement is extremely low. To show this 
distortion more clearly, adjusted figures are given to show the 
extent of <iqreement among observers if the data from the one 
^jorson wrre cxclude'l. Adjusted figures on the total time of the 
scnnirio ,^how a 6^ disagreement on Scenario II and 11% on 
:;cenario i [ I . 

.^inc*? thp scenario data were collected during the early 
patt. iho f.ilL, retraining was provided for these three ob- 
s**rvf"^r:^ i'rmr to any -lata collection in the homes of Home .Start 
\ ai:i 1 i i*v> , 

er|c 



^ Tables B- L and B-2 show an overal 1 inter-observer 
reliability of 73^ for the two scenarios in terras of frequency 
of home visit variables. Inter-observer reliability was 73% 
on Scenario II and 72% on Scenario III. Alabama showed the 
lowest inter-observer agreement (67%) and Arkansas the highest 
(85%) . 

Figure B-2 shows that reliability decreases slightly 
when inter-observer agreement is determined or the basis of 
the amount of time spent on various home visit variables. More 
detailed profiles showing the extent of agreement for the two 
scenarios in terms of time spent on home visit variables are 
shown in Tables B-3 and B^4. 



Figure B-2 : Comparison of Inter-Observer Reliability 
i n Terms of Frequency and Time 

Frequency of Time Spent on 

Scenario # Home Visit Variables Home Visit Variables 



73% 71% (79%) 

72% 69% (74%) 



Scenarios 

I & TI 73% 70% (77%) 



The figures in parentheses indicate adjusted inter- 
observer agreement, excluding the data from two observers on 
Scenario II and one observer on Scenc^cio III, These three ob- 
servers recorded different amounts of time on various inter- 
action patterns, as was discussed above, Alabama showed the 
lowest inter^observer agreement on the two scenarios combiner* 
(48%) and Arkansas the highest (84%) . When adjusted figures 
are used, Alabama still shows the lowest inter-observer agree- 
ment of the SIX sites (70%). 



The e^^amination of Inter-observer reliability indicates 
that the in-home treatment data obtained during the fall provides 
only a fairly accurate picture of home visiting activities in 
each of the sites. The data should be considered primarily as 
" U?scriptive" since inter-observer reliability leaves considerable 
room for improvement on the home, visit scenarios. 
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Table B-1: Inter -Observer Reliability — Dominant Home Visit Patterns 

Scenario II 





ALA 


ARK 


KAN 


OHIO 


TEXAS 


W. VA. 


ALL 6 SITES 


% 

Inter- 
Observer 
Reliability 


Humber of Community 
Interviewers 


5 


4 


4 


2 


3 


5 


23 
















L 




KV Dominant 




3.0 


3.0 


2,0 


2.0 


4.0 


19.0 


83% 


HV - FP 


2.0 


2.5 


3.5 


2,0 


3.0 


4.5 


17.5 


76% 


HV - FC 


2.5 


2.5 


3.0 


1.0 


2.0 


3.0 


14.0 


61% 


tit t fTt^ 1 1 #H 


J , u 


4. 0 


2 . D 


2,0 


2. 5 


4.5 


io * 5 




FC Tells 


5.0 


3.5 


4,0 


2.0 


3.0 


5.0 


22,5 


98% 


FP Tells 


3.5 


3.0 


3.5 


2,0 


.5 


2,5 


15.0 


65% 


Listens 


2.5 


3.0 


2.5 


2,0 


3.5 


4,0 


17.5 


76% 


Child Focus 


4.0 


4.0 


2,0 


2.0 


3.0 


5,0 


20-0 


87% 


Parent Focus 


















School. Readinesfl 


4.0 


4.0 


2,0 


1.0 


3.0 


5,0 


19.0 


83% 


Physical Development 


0 


3.0 


0 


1.0 


0 


0 


4.0 


14% 


Total Score 


31.5 


32.5 


26.0 


17 


22.5 


37,5 


167.0 




^ Inter-Observer 
Reliability 


63% 


81% 


65% 


85% 


75% 


75% 

I 




73% 



ERJCi B i 
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Table B-2: Inter -Observer Reliability 



- £)omina^»t Home visit Patterns 



Scenario III 





ALA 


1 

ARK 


KAN 


OHIO 


TEXAS 


W. VA. 


ALL 6 SITES 


% 

Inter- 


Number of Community 
Interviewers 


5 


4 


4 


2 


3 


5 


23 




uDsetver 
Reliability 


FP Dominant 


4.0 


4.0 


2.5 


0 


2.5 


4.0 


17.0 


74% 


HV Dominant 




3.0 


3 


1.5 


2.0 


4.0 


18.5 


bO% 


HV - FP 


■ " 

3.5 


4.0 


3.5 


1.5 


2. 5 


4.5 


19.5 


85% 


HV TsllS 


3.0 


4.0 


3.5 


0.6 


3.0 


4,0 


18.0 


78% 


FC Tells 


5.0 


4.0 


4.0 


2.0 


3.0 


4.0 


22.0 


96% 


FP Tells 


4.0 


3.5 


4. 0 


1.0 


1.5 


4.0 


18.0 


78% 


Child Focus 






3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


17.0 


74% 


parent Focus 


4.0 


3.0 














School ReadKiSss/Phy. Dev. 


2.0 


2.5 


..0 


2.0 


3,0 


5.0 


18.5 


80% 


Concerns/Serv tces 


1.5 


3.5 


3.5 


0 


3,0 


4,5 


16,0 


70% 


Total Score 


31.5 


31.5 


31.5 


10.5 


22.5 


37.0 


164.5 




% Inter-Observer 
Reliability 


70% 


88% 


88% 


58% 


83% 


82% 




72% 



163 



164 



Tab^e B-3; Inter-Observer Reliability in the Amount of Time Spent on 
Various Home Visit Patterns — Scenario II 



■ ■ ^ 


ALA 


ARK 


KAN 


OHIO 


TEXAS 


W. VA. 


ALL 6 SITES 


% 

Inter- 
Observer 
Reliabilit; 


1 

Hxmiber of Community 
Interviewers 


5 (4) 


4 


4 (3) 


2 


3 


5 


23 (21) 


















— 


Total HV Time 


305 (376) 


376 


361 (293) 


192 


270 


476 


1980 (1983) 


86% (94%; 


HV l>Dminant 


369 (347) 


289 


289 (206) 


200 


204 


397 


1748 (1643) 


76% (78%; 


- FP 

HV - FC 


169 (32B) 
302 (293) 


376 
315 


226 (226) 
193 (277) 


159 


264 


475 
ft ox 


1669 (1828) 

lOOD KlOOU/ 


73% (87%; 


HV TellsJ 
FC Tells 
FP Tells 
Listens 


182 (222) 
30a (381) 
165 (241) 
205 (275) 


345 

283 
348 
262 


326 (300) 
294 (248) 

240 (255) 
260 (161) 


190 

184 
194 
188 


?98 

253 
182 
250 


404 

472 
269 
429 


1645 fl659) 

1794 (1821) 
1418 (1509) 
1594 (1565) 


72% (79%) 

78% (87%) 
62% (72%) 
69% (75%) 


Child Focus 
Parent Focus 


336 (332) 


366 


220 (205) 


175 


253 


482 


1832 (1813) 


80% (86%) 


School Readiness 
Physii;ral r)eve loi^imen 


314 (356) 
: 0(0) 


364 
304 


202 (190) 
206 (112) 


93 
4 


259 
0 


482 
500 


1714 (1744) 
1014 ( 920) 


75% t8:i%) 

44% (44%) 


Total Score 

^ Inter-^Obeerver 
Reliability 


2655(3151) 
48% (72%) 


3628 

82% 


2817(2473) 
64%(75%) 


1663 
7 6% 


2373 
72% 


4857 
88% 


j7993 (18145) 


71% (79%) 



Taible B"4: Inter-Observer Reliability in the Amount of Time Spent on 
Various Home Visit Patterns — Scenario III 







ARK 


KAN 


OHIO 


TEXAS 




AliX, 6 SITES 


% 


Number of Community 
Interviewers 


5 ( 4) 


4 


4 


2 


3 


5 


23 ( 22) 


Inter- 
Observer 
Reliability 


Total Visit Time 


256 (300) 


381 


387 


173 


266 


494 


1957 (2001) 


85% (91%) 


TP Dominant 


317 (266) 


345 


205 


4 


170 


341 


1382 (1331) 


60% (61%) 


HV Dominant 


105 (345) 


377 


290 


145 


206 


350 


1473 (1713) 


64% (78%) 


HV - FP 


i V-L / 


361 

«J U A 


«j «j ? 












HV Tells 


94 (225) 


360 


385 


188 


257 


183 


1467 (1598) 


64% (73%) 


FC Tells 


276 (317) 


353 


354 


180 


235 


329 


1727 (1768) 


75% (80%) 


FP Tells 


205 (247) 


307 


343 


75 


37 


212 


1179 (1221) 


51% (56%) 


Child Focus 


375 (298) 


273 


354 


161 


254 


436 


1853 (1776) 


81% (81%) 


Parent Tocus 


















Physical Development/ 
School Readiness 


89 (236) 


325 


354 


173 


263 


309 


1513 (1660) 


66% (75%) 


Concerns/Services 


357 (261) 


335 


328 


137 


244 


345 


1746 (1650) 


76% (75%) 


Total Score 


2328(2694) 


3417 


3359 


1393 


2192 


3 290 


15979(16345) 




% Inter-Observer 
Reliability 


47%(67%: 


85% 


84% 


70% 


73% 


66% 




1 69% (74%) 
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HOME VISIT OBSERVATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
AND 

OBSERVATION CODING FORMS 
INSTRUCTION MANUAL 



Prepared by Abt Associates Inc., 
Cambridga, Massachusetts, and the 
Hi<jh/Scope Education Research 
Foundation, Ypfjilanti, Michigan, 
for use under Office of Child 
Development, iicw. Contract No. 



Septeinber 1974 
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INTRODUCTION 



Observations of home visits will not be done with all families 
in the Home Start sample. Rather, three families for each 
Homo visitor will be selected by random sampling procedures 
tor observation purposes. 

The observation instrument is designed to collect information 
about how Home Visitors, parents and children typically inter- 
act with each other in a normal Home Start environment: the 
home visit. On the instruments you record information on the 
kinds of interactions which take place during the home visit, 
who interacts with vhom, and what topics or activities are 
oart of the visit. In addition you will be recording what 
the Home Visitor generally thought of the visit, as well as 
your impresssions of the attitudes and behaviors you observed 
during the visit. 

There are three major parts to the Home Visit Observation 
Instrument: 

o Home Visitor Pre-Visit Interview and Post Interview 

• Impressions 

• Observation Coding Sheets (10) 

You will not use the instrument in the order it is assembled, 
however. You start out with the Pre-Visit Interview, then 
record the home visit activities. After the home visit is 
over, you administer the Post Interview to the Home Visitor 
and record your impressions of the people who were involved 
in the visit. 
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I. HOME VISI TOR INTERVIEW (Pre-Visit) 

Beiore you qo on your visit, you should complete the front 
page of the Observation Instrument; i.e,, Name of the Focal 
Child, Name of Focal Parent, Community, Date of the Visit, 
Your Name, and the Name of the Home Visitor, Arrange to 
meet the Home visitor prior to the visit to the family. At 
that time or while you are driving with her to the family 
home, you will want to ask the Home visitor the seven Pre- 
Visifc questions. The Pre-Visit questions, as answered by 
one Elome Visitor, follow to familiarize you with the ques- 
tions and possible answers the Home Visitor mi<ght give you. 

— — — ^ 



HOME VlSH OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



A, PflE VISIT 

'*\n oni^r to h«4P mo 0vt tht mott o( obt«rvtn|^ iho hom* vrttt^ would you piMM tniwef 

1 * WHENOlO YOU START WORKING WtTH THIS FAMILV? /^-S^ OcAj^r ' 

2 » HOvi FREQUENTLY 00 YOU VISIT THE FAMILY? O^Ce S iC^ 

3 * HOW LONG IS A USUAL VlSlVWlTH THIS FAMh Y? <ib^u/ hoUC <Xnc/ 
4. » WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO OURING YOUR VISIT TOOAY? ^q<?f^ ^ 



WHV OlO YOU CHOOSE THE51E ACTIVITIES? T&A fViAj-Aer^ UlAnh ^^^ ^ 

tysck i^^ck^L WnyjALK A(^6U^ HEALTH. Oh^h^ck^ykK 

^Hy rdu ARL u)dekii/6 ov coio^jm ccui^Tfi/G U)(rH7H£ 

^HiLO'^ Ik-, higher L^kfkJ- \ ^^oJ k^c^u^^ cA// / 

*n««cy5 ^ hocH> Iht'Yt <oh&n ^h^Jc^^ ^<zho&/* 

6 » 010 ANYONE HELP YOU PLAN THESE ACTIVITIES? 



? » HAVE you BROUGHT ANYTHING WITH VOU TO TAKE INTO THE mOME^ 



Vm WHAT HAV£ VOU BROUCjH t WITH VOU^ . 



As you can see from the example, you need to press for 
details to find out why the Homo Visitor chose the ac- 
tivities sho is planning to <io. Ask Question #5 as it is 
printed and write down what the Homo Visitor said. If she 
did not explain why she chose ^11 the activities, you 
shou Id pr obe . 

Su^Jos^ed probes for Question ^5 are: 

WHY ARE YOU PLANNING TO DO 7 

(specific activity) 

13 THSRi; ANY REASON WHY YOU ARE GOING TO HO 



(specific activity) 

If tho Home Visitor indicates on Question #7 that she has 
Lrou^jht materials for the Home Visit, you need to ask her 
the following question: WHAT HAVE YOU BROUGHT WITH YOU? 
and record her answer, you do not ask this last question 
if the Home Visitor said she did not bring anything* 

Question M should help you to anticipate the number of 
activities you will be observing for which you will fill 
out observation coding sheets* During the home visit there 
may be more activities or different ones from those the 
Home Visitor planned so you must be ready to recognize unan- 
ticipated activities. 
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HOME VISITOR INTERVIEW (Post-Visit) 



The Post-Visit questions should be asked of the Home Visitor 
after the home visit is ended and you have left the family. 
The questions follow. 



S, POST-VISIT (To bo completed w\th Home Visitor after home visit) 

WAS THIS VISIT LIKE PREVIOUS ONES WITH THIS FAMILY? 
Yes 



No. 



WHY? 



Z» HOW MUCH WAS THIS FAMILY LIKE YOUR OTHER FAMILiES? 
VERY MUCH: MORE OR LESS; 



_ _ VfRY MNI ll^F HflW 155 IT n i C C ItDP MT> 











.They Are An OHf.?rem) 



00 YOU THINK MY BEING ALONG ON THIS VISIT CHANGEO THE WAY YOU, 
THE PARENT. OR THE CHiLD ACTED> 



No 



Yes. 



HOW> 



After askinq Question #2 above, read three responses to the 
iiome ViLSiitor: VKRY MUCH, MORE OR LESS, and VERY UNLIKE. 
^^2,ilOLLj:ec uI THEY ARE ALL DIFFERENT to the Home Visitor as; a 
response but if she gives this response, mark it. 

rf the Home Visitor answers No on Question SI, Very Unlike on 
Ouestion ^2, and Yes on Question 1.1, ask her the question that 
immediately follows these words. 
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IMPRESSIONS 



After you have completed the Post^Visit Interview with the 
Home Visitor, complete the Impressions Checklists for the 
Home Visitor, Focal Parent, and Focal Child, Before comple- 
ting the Participant Checklists, note WHO WAS INVOLVED during 
the Home Visit. For example, you would indicate that the 
Mother, Home Visitor, the Focal Child and three Siblings 
were involved. 

The checklists in tias section were modeled after the Pupil 
Observation Checklist (POCL) which you may have completed 
previously on the Focal Child. Fill out this checklist 
based on your observations of the person during the Home 
Visit. Note that the child behavior may be different during 
testing sessions and a normal home visit. That is why two 
checklists are completed for the Focal Child, 

Using the same procedures you learned in administering the 
POCL, check the box on the scale between each item which 
best represents the behavior and attitudes you observed 
during the visit . 
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IV. OBSERVATION CODING SHEETS 



You will be filling out one Observation Coding Sheet for each 
actlvi'^y you observe during the Home Visit. There may be from 
6 to 10 activities during any home visit. These sheets are 
the only forms you will fill out while you are in the home with 
the family. 



After you have greeted the family, explain to the focal parent 
that you will only be watching during this home vlsi*. and that 
y ou would like for them to take part in the Home Visit as usjal, 
g-'^-jf. yQ^ were not th ere^ It is important that you STRES S this 
to the focal parent. ^ 

Explain that we are interested in seeing how home Visitors work 
with parents and children and what kinds of activities are part 
of the home visit. You may explain that you will not be scoring 
anyone for performance or right answers, you will simply record 
what happens . 

Find an unobtrusive place to sit where you can see and hear 
what IS happening^ but where children will not be tempted to 
draw you into the home visit acitivites. 

fiow to Begin 

• At the top of the page, indicate * by circlin7 the 
appropriate number, which activity you are observing ^ 
For example, if this is your second activity, 
circle n2. 

ACTIVITY NO. 1 @ 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

• Indicate the time you started observing the visit 
(which should be as soon as possible after you have 
entered the home and have explained the purpose of 
your visit to the parent). You need to fill out 
the time started at the top of each new activity 
page^ but you need not indicate the time stopped 
until the end of the last activity of the home visit. 

• Check the location of the activity you need to 
indicate th is for each new activity sinc^- ^he location 
m which the activity is conducted may change. Do 
no t Leave it blank . 

Time' ^ 

LoC(ittOfi Living Roo^n Ojning R"'om Kitchen; Ovjts^de. Other 
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Who_ tO__W<2trTi 

Irs tho f.ittiily yo'] visit, thorc may be raoro than one child or 
mor'^ *:lujn ot\*-^ nciult present (in addition to the Home Visitor) 
iurin'.f the homo visit. For this observation, you will only 
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w^jtch acLLorui .)f thrr^_^ puople: Home Visitor, Focal Parent 

and Kocal Child, 



Focal Child: 



reqardiess of the number of children 
present, record only the actions of the 
child who is listed on your Family Assign- 
ment Sheet as the Focal Child. 



Foca L Parent 



regardless of the numDcr of adults present, 
record oaly the actions of the Focal Parent 
Vv^ho appears on your F^^mily Assignment Sheet 



Uow to Recognize Activit ies 

An activity is qenerallv defined as ^ sot of actions concerning 
a particular game or project, or a conversation on a general 
or specific topic. For example, one activity might center 
around the mak i rig of a number chart ; i"' might last for 5 minutes 
or more. Another activity might be a conversation between the 
mother and the Home Visitor about employment? it might last only 
2 or 3 iTiinntes . 

You will begin to record on a new observation sheet if: 

(a) Tfie c ontent of the activix^y changes? and/or 

(b) Th e con tro l of che activity shiftr 

Lot's look at some exc^mples so that you clearly understand what i. 
meant by a change in content and control, 

( ^ * Content Change s 



FKamples : 

• The Home Visitor 13 doing a pU2?le with the child for 
abo^'^i 5 minutes. The Home Visitor then puts the pu22le 
awiy and starts reading the chilH a story* when the 
Homt: Visitor starts reading, you should start c nev. 
a^t:ivity sheet. 



* The child identifying shapes and colors with the 
Home Visitor. After 6 minutes, the child goes out 
of the room end the Home Visitor starts talking with 
the mother about evening classes for her so that she 
can get her G.Il.D. When the child leaves the room 
and tne p^arent an^ HomG Visitor start discussing 
parent ernication, you should have started a new activity 
sheet. 

Sometimes it is not po5^sxble to chaiige activity sheets when the 
concent c' the activity changes Lor the following reasons: 
(1) you are constrained by time; and iwo activities may be 

goin on ai the tuito time* Here are some examples o" (1) and (2), 

i ^i^i 



• (1) The Home Visitor comes into the door and socializ^^s 
with both the parent and the focal child* This lasts 
about one minute* The Home Visitor then takes out a book 
and starts reading it ^o the child* Although this is a 
change in the content of the activity (from Emotional 
Development/Personal and General Concerns to Reading) , 

it is not possible for you to start recording the reading 
part on a new activity sheet* 

• (2) The Home Visitor takes out some materials and starts 
explaining to the Mother what the 9ame is for* The child 
listens while the Home Visitor explains the game for a 
little while* The Home Visitor then turns to tha child 
and explains the game to both parent and child* While the 
child is doing the game, the Home Visitor stresses the 
importance of ^he game to the mother. Since the Parent 
Activity (Training Parent in Child Education) and the Child 
Accivity are going on simultaneously, it is not possible to 
change activity sheets* 

Let's look at a different example which shows how an activity like 
the one described above could have been coded on two activity sheets; 

The Home Visitor takes out some materials and starts explaining to 
the mother that this is an excellent game for the child to learn 
her colors and shapes. The Home Visitor spends about 5 minutes with 
the parent oxplainl^ng the gaiae^ whilo the focal child is listening* 
The Home Visitor then requests that the Parent do the game with the 
focal child- The Parent and child are involved in the game for about 
6 minute^. Here you can consider the game as twc separate activities 
the first with the parent (Training Parent in Child Education), and 
the Lecond with tne focal child (School Readiness)* Since the parent 
activity was -Lengthy, you should have started a new activity sheet whe 
the parent started teaching the child* 

{ b ) Cc*.trol Changes 

Here we are specifically interested in who initiates and/or controls 
the activity* In the last example used with the Home Visitor first 
teaching the parent and the parent then doing the game with the child/ 
^he con trol of the activity changed (from Home Visitor to the parent) 
although it can be said that the content of the activity remained the 
same (they were still involved in the same game)* It time allows, you 
should chance activity sheets, when the control of the activity change 
or it another person starts to initiate an activity. Let's look 
another example* 

• The 4ome Visitor and parent ^re socializing and talki^^g 
about the weather for a period of time* The parent ^n^^n 
start? \o discuss how little money she has to make endo 
meet* They talk about the family's financial Problems for 

I i 6 
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about: 4 miriutos- The Home Visitor then rsucjqests 
that the parei:t sook employment to supplement the 
famiiy incone. In this actij'ity, the parent initiated 
the first conversation. The conversation about 
employment, however, was initi?'ed by the Home Visitor* 
If time allows, a new activity sheet should be filled 
out although the content of the activity remained the 
same (Personal and General Concerns)- 

An ac'tivity mast involve at least two individuals from among the 
basic three actors in the home visit; the parent/ the focal child 
and the Home Visitor. If all three actors are doing something by 
themselves (for example, the Home Visitor is out of the room, the 
Mother IS chancjing diapers, and the Focal Child is making a picture) 
and there is no interaction between two or more of the actors, all 
should be recorded as "Un involved . " Although this "uninvol vement " 
cannot really bo classified as an activity, it is important that 
you record it as such so that we find out the total amount of time 
m which no interaction took place. 

How to Use the Obse r vation Coding Sheets 

Th-2 Obscr'/ation CodijiC; Slicct is divided iiito three sections: 

A. Xntoiactions aniong Homo Visitor, Focal Child and Parent. 
In the first ijection of A, you record who initiaced the 
activity with whom or who controlled the activity. In 
the second section, you record what each person was doing 
most during the activity . 

B. The Content of Child and Parent: Activities. 
Summary of Activity. 

:'or i ^c':i KJtiv^Ly sheot yoj should; 
A . ) I t >^>^^c_t I on 

« ^^aecv: a^ nvuiy initiations as occurred during the activity, 
ir';Lc ti^iO oxvj chec k wnich was mOot do'ninant during the 
jcti/x ty . 

A. -In^i ><"^cj^i )i> 

o rk t-. "iaiVj caLj-joriOB as occur during the activity for 

'^i^n o: ^-nc tJireo jctors aiul cjrcle the one check for each 
\}^ri>on Lo indicate v;hat each person did ;L^ost of the time. 

* frhoc> if^ -Tiany tof^ici for children anc3 parents as you observe 
.u. i '^;r^'l' Lh'j o^i topic that was the major omphasi?^ of that 

17 
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C. Summary 

« Summarize the activity briefly and indicate whether or 
not materials were used* Also answer the two questions 
at the bottom of the page. 
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Interactions 



In Section A, you will be able to check what each person is 
doing during the activity* In addition, you will check who did 
most of the interacting during that? particular activity and with 
whom * 

• For each of the three people involved in the activity, 
'"heck what they are doing (tells, etc*)* In the 
following example, the Home Visitor tells/explains/ 
shows/does/reads/sings while the Focal Child and 
Parent listen/watch 



T«ll6/£xplains/Shows /Does/Re ads/Singb 






FC 


FP 


Que St ions /inquires /Probes 


HV 




FC 


FP 


Listens /Wjtches 


HV 


V 


FC 




Oninvolved/ Ignores 


HV 




FC 


FP 


Hot Present 


HV 




FC 


FP 



• For each person one check when the activity is coming 
to a close, circle to indicate what that person was 
doing most of th e time during the activity* 

For example; The Home Visitior explains to the child 
how to use finger paints, for about 1 minute and then 
asks the child to make a picture* The child is fingers- 
painting for about 5 minutes, while the Home Visitor is 
watching. Here you would circle for the child "Tells, 
... ecc." and for the Home Visitor **Listens/Watche 
since that is what they did most of the time. 



EXAMPLE : 



The Home Visitor is asking the child to count; the 
child tries; but needs some help from the Home 
Visitor who explains counting to her one more time, 
The mother was out of the room for most of the 
activity, but she listened and watched while she 
was in the room. 



Tells/Explains /shows /Does /Reads/Sings 
Qaestions /inquires/Probes 
Lis tens /Watches 
Ualnvolved/ Ignc*:es 
Not Present 
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A coding patt^ r* like this would indicate that the HV v^as mostly 
Asking/Xnquiring; the F Child .:-3t]y Telling/Explaining/Showing/ 
Doing/Reading/Singing; and thj F Parent mostl> aot present during 
the activi ty , 

X. ^J X. 



The f i y e interaction categories in the 2nd Section o£ A are mostly 
se I f -explanatory , with the possible exception of: 

involvGd/Ignores - the person is totally not 

involved, not paying attention 
CO the activity or completely 
ignoring what is said or 
requested 

Mot Present - the person is out of the room 

during part or all of the 
activity 

If the parent and Hone Visitor are discussing employment and the 
child is simply listening, the child should be shown as *'uninvolved" 
with the activity. If, however, the child is watching the Home 
Visitor show a game for the child to the parent, you should record 
the child as listening and watching. 

Sometimes, the Home Visitor will be working with a sibling or talking 
to someone other than the Focal Child and Focal Parent. As long as 
two of the principal three actors (Home Visitor, Focal Parent, Focal 
Child) arc in^^olved in an activity, you record what those two people 
were doing. xhe Home Visitor would be shown as not present or un- 
involved in the activity. If two of the principal actors are not 
involved in an activity, you should follow procedures outlined below: 

L. Home Visitor is uninvolved with Focal Child and 
Parent; Focal Child is playing outside (doing 
something either related or unrelated to Home 
Start) and the Parent is changing diapers or 
doing wash - record *„he total time the actors 
were uninvolved and score it as an activity. 
You would check and circle for all three actors 
Un involved , 

Daring r.ho activity, you check who is initiating/controlling to whom 

in the first section of A. You may have from one to nine checks in 

this top section of A. When the activity comes to a closer you need 

to circle the one check showing who did most of the initiating/controlling 

during the activity. Lot's look at some examples. 

Example : 

« The Homo ''j^sitor takes out a book and starts to read the 
rhil'i a rtory about the 300 (place a check in the HV to C 
box to show that the Home Visitor initiated "ihe activity) . 
They spend nost ot the time reading. At the end of the 
activity, you would circle the checkmark placed in the KV 
to C box. 



er|c i-.i 



HV— >P 






y 


FF->HV 




CHECK ONE 


HV^C 


v/ 


FC— >P 




FP— 




HV-J-P & C 

_ 




FC ->HV & C 




FP^HV & C 





The Focal Parent talks '''ith the Home Visitor about how 
little money they have and how much difEicaity sne nas _ 
In making ends meet (FP to HV) . Thoy talk about financial 
problems for about 4 minutes. The Home Visitor then 
suggests that the parent seek employment to_ supplement the 
family income. They disucss job possibilities for about 
5 minutes (HV to FP) . When the activity comes to a cJ-^se, 
you would circle the one check which represents who initiated 
most of the activity to whom {probably HV to P because more 
tine was spent on the conversation about employment). 



HV— >P 




FC— >HV 




FP->HV 


y 


rc 






FC— >P 




FP-^C 






HV-»P & C 




FC ->HV & C 




FP ^HV & C 





o 
tn 



Child Activities; Parent Activities 



In this section, you will be checking topics that are covered 
in a Single activity, 

* Check all the topics m the following section which you 
(A>3crvt' part of the activity recorded on this page. 

Usually th<*rp will b<^ moro than <)no tojur <hir u»<i f.i<:h .u-tlvlly. 
Mark topics that concern the Focal Child and those that concorn 
the Parent. 



Child Activities are those activities that involve the child* 
They can be initiated by the child herself, the Focal Parent or 
the Home Visitor. Parent activities on the other hand are only 
those activities whioh either the Home Visitor or Focal Parent 
start or in which both of them are involved* 

If the Home Visitor is doing a cutting and pasting game with 
the Focal Child, the Focal Parent is listening and watching, 
you only check Physical Development in the Child Activities 
column, nothing in the Parent Activities column* 

In order for Parent Activit y to be checked, there must be verbal 
conversation between the Home Visitor and Focal Parent regarding 
a topic* For example, if the Home Visitor and Focal Child are 
cuttinq and pasting and the Home Visitor explains to the Focal 



Parent why this exercise is so important for the child, you 
would check Physical Development ^and Training Parent in Child 
Education* So if che Home Visitor brings a book for the Mother 
to read to the child and says anything to the parent about the 
book yoa check Training Parent in Child Education* 



EXAMPLE; Suppose the child is pasting autumn leaves on a 
paper and the Home Visitor is talking with her 
about Fall. 



Child AuCivities 



z 



School Readiness (^as ic 
Concepts » Languages , 
Musical, Environnent) 

Reading 

Physical Development (Fine 
Motor, Gross Motor, Health^ 
Nutrition) 

Emotional Deveiopmcnc 

(Socialising^ Sc3lr Imag^) 

Other 



Parent Activities 

Training Parent in Child 

Education 

Family Health/Nutrition 

Parent Education. 

Services (Social^ Welfare^ 

Legal, Empioyinent) 

Personal and General Concerns 

Other 



o 

o 
o 
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EXAMPLE: The HV Lroucjht m a gar.e and explains it first to the 
Focal Parent. The Focal Parent then does the counting 
game with the child. 



Child Activities 

"J School Readiness (Basic 
Concepts , Languages , 
Musical, Environment) 

Reading 

Physical Development (Fine 

Motor, Gross Motor, Health, 
Nutrition) 

Emotional Development 

(Socializing, Self Image) 

Other 



Parent Activities 

t/ ^Training Parent in Child 
Education 

Family Health/Nutrition 

Parent Education, 

Services (Social, Welfare^ 

Legal, Employment) 

, Personal and General Concerns 

Other 



n 

r 
w 

o 

w 

n 
a: 

n 
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Brief descriptio?.o of child and parent activities are; 
Child Activities 

School Readiness - including Basic Concepts, Language, 

Musical , Environment 

Basic Concepts - identification of letters, colors, 

numbers, words , sounds , shapes , pre^ 
positions, ir^atching, comparisons; 



Language 



Musical 



Environment 



Reading 



- activities specifically intended to 
develop child's use of language? while 
all verbal communication can be said 
to be practice of language, this 
topic refers only to garaes or exer- 
cises which have been planned for 
language development: talking about 
pictures* Reading a story would be 
checked separately; 

- singing, playing Instruments* listening 
to records; 

- activities concerning nature, community 
local people like firemen, policewomen; 
taking walks, planting seeds? 

- reading stories 

1 M, 



Physical Development - including Fine Mo*:or, Gross Motor, 

Health , Nutrition 

cutting, coloring, pasting, finger 
play, painting, building blocks; 

exercises, active games, outdoor play, 
balanc'' ng, walking in a straight line; 

discussions or activities that discuss 
with the child simple health measures 
such as brushing teeth, washing hands, 
safety, etc* 

activities which involve children in 
talking about eating and foods, like 
cutting out breadfast foods, talking 
about likes and dislikes and whys; 

Emotional Development - Socializing and Self-Image 

Self-image - discussions or games about how child- 

ren see themselves, identifying body 
parts , emotions * 

parent Activities 

Training Parent in Child Education 

- refers to conversations between the Focal 
Parent and the Home Visitor about the Focal 
Child or other children- 1'hey can talk 
about activities the Focal Parent can do 
with the child and why/ discussions about 
problems one of the other children is having 
in school, reviewing the lesson plan, etc* 
This would include discussions about the 
child's educational needs, problems, etc* 
In order for this category to be checked, 
the Home Visitor needs to explain the 
activity to the mother, why it is important, 
etc* If the mother simply watches the Home 
Visitor doing an activity with the child, 
this category would not be checked* 

FaJT^ily Health/Nutrition 

general preventative information , spe- 
cific treatment plans , or discussions 
regarding general health of the family* 
This category would also be checked if 
sa fety were discussed, such as keeping 
medicine bottles in a place where child- 
ren cannot reach it* It also includes 
discussions about whaJt to do in a tor^ 
nedo# etc. 

157 



Fine Motor 
Gross Motor 
Health 

Nutrition 



Health 
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Nutrition - ^joneral information on meal planning^ 
fcod buying, canning, family eating 
habits, makiny vegatble garden, etc* 

Services - discussions regarding agencies which 

provide services and people who provide 
assistance or donate gooc's or services * 
This category would be checked if the 
FP and HV discussed Food Stamps (Agency) , 
the Employment Agency or the lady at the 
volunteer center who has some extra clothes 
to give away to needy families* This 
category would not be checked if the HV 
and FP simply discuss employment problems, 
for example* This is a Personal and General 
Concern* Only if the HV or FP discuss the 
employment agency should this category be 
checked* If the HV and Parent discuss 
marital problems. Personal and General 
Concerns is checked. If, however, the HV 
suggests that the couple go to the Mental 
Health Clinic for counseling. Services 
would be checked* 

If Health, Nutrition and Education Services 
are discussed by the HV and FP, do not 
check services since there is a separate 
category for recording these topics* 

Personal and General Concerns 



" including discussions about various kinds 
of problems housing, marriage, etc* which 
do not specifically relate to any of the 
categories listed above* Also included here 
would be time spent socializing* 

For any single activity, several topics from che above lists may be 
checked. There may be only child-related topics in an activity, 
only parent-related topics, or both * 
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NOTE 



Attention to topics being covered within an activity is your 
best yuide to when one activity ends and another begins* 

Often, it may appear to you that two activities are taking 
place at once* For example, the HV started the child on a 
puzzle and then starts talking with the parent while the 
child is still working on the puzzle* Do not code this as 
one activity* You should have started to fill out an activity 
sheet when the Home Visitor started talking about something 
not related to the activity* In this example, the child is 
shewn as uninvolved in the second activity since the child is 
no long3r involved in the interaction* 

If the conversation between HV and FP is related to the activ- 
ity being conducted, you would record it on the same activity 
sheet . 

Should such an interaction between the mother and Home Visitor 
continue for h long time, say, 10 minutes or longer , you 
should consider ic n separate activity and fill out 
another Observation Coding Sheet for it* 

Thero IS no way to make a rigid rule about defining when one 
activity ends and another begins. The more familiar you 
become with the instrument and with the examples 
used m training, the more you will be able to trust your 
judgment in using the Observation Coding Sheets. 



The following examples illustrate how to indicate topics for 
Child and Parent Activities, 



^il ^J^™'1L* --P^^iL ^^"'^^^^^ topi cs primarily for the child ^ 



E;xA>tPLK; Tiuy Homo Viiutor suggests that they make a break- 
fast food chart for the child to hang on the re- 
frigerator. She has brought a blank sheet of paper 
and scissors; she and the child cut pictures of 
b^^.^lkfclst food out o£ magazines in the home. The 
'hiJ i pastes the pictures on the paper while the 
:iomo Visitor taJks with her about what she likes 
tor brcakfaiit, why milk ii;; important, where orange 
jutc-:^ ^7omos from, how food helps the child grow, 
Iiow inil the child is, how the child has grown or 
r hanged , 



Child Activities 

School Readiness (Basic 

Concepts, Languages, 
Musical , Environment ) 

^ - Keading 

M^thysical Development (Fine 
\^Motor, Gross Motor, Health, 
Nutrition) 

Emotional Development 
(Socializing, Self xm^ge) 

Other 



Parent Activities 



Training Parent in Child 

Education 

Family Health/Nutritioc 

Parent Education, 

Services (Social, Welfare, 

Legal, Employment) 

Personal and General Concerns 

Other 



o 



o 



Physical Development 
Emotional Development 



- cutting, pasting, nutrition 

- discussion of relation of food 
to growth, changes in child's 
body (arms longer, feet bigger) 

^u^"^^}^ above, the chief topic would be Physical Develop- 
ment, The checkmark for physical Development is circled to 
indicate that the Home Visitor primarily focused on this. 
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An activity may conc^^^rn topics primarily for the parent. 






EXAMPLE; Suppose the Home Visitor suggests to the parent that 
they make a food chart that will help the parent 
>%uop cr^icK or wnaii tnc ro^mi ly ; ana uspecia i ly z ne 
focal child, oat for one week. The Home Visitor 
h.is brought some nutrition materials and together 
they make a simple food chart for the family* 
Whjlc they arc making the chart, they talk about 
family eating habits; they talk about the surplus 
food program which the parent has never used and 
isn't eager to apply for. The Home Visitor texls 
her about the application process and mentions that 
families of another Home Visitor have met in one 
homo to try some surplus food recipes* They talk 
about the possibility of organizing a similar group 
meeting among the families of this Home Visitor, 


Child Activities Parent Activities 

School Readiness (Basic Training Parent in Child 

Concepts, Languages ^ Education 
Musical, Envi romient) y 

Y Family Health/Nutrition 

Reading 

Parent Education, 

^ Physical Development (Fine . 

Motor, Gross Motor, Health, y Services (Social, Welfare, 
Nutrition) Legal, Employment) 

Lmotional Development Personal and General Concerns 

(Socializing J Self Image) J 

^ Other 

Other 


CIRCLE ONE CHECK 



Topics checked for t.his activity would include: 

Family/Health/Nutrition - Major focus of the ^ctivity and 

circled 

Servicer: - Pood Stamps is a "Service" 

Other - Discussion of group tneetirjs 

with other Home Start Frauilies 



1 [) 
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A rt a c tivity m ^\y concorn topics for both parent and child but 
only one top ic CcH i be j major topic whether it be tor the 
child or for the paren t . 



EXMAPLK: Let's qo back to the £irst activity described. 

Suppose the Home Visitor is making the food chart 
about breakfast foods with the child and talking 
about food and growth. During the cutting and 
pasting, the Home Visitor talks with the mother 
about the child's eating habits and mentions appli- 
cation for the Surplus Food Program. The parent is 
active in the discussion with the Home Visitor 
about nutrition while she watches the Home Visitor 
and the child makes the food chart. Although the 
parent is involved in the activity, the focus of 
the activity is still on the child. 



Child AcClvlCies 

, School Readiness (Basic 
Concepts , Languages , 
Musical , Environment) 

Reading 

Ukl J Physical Development (Fine 
Vl7 Motor, Gross Motor, Health, 
Nutrition) 

Eaotional Development 

(Sociali2:lng» Self Image) 

Other 



Parent Activities 

Training Parent in Chili 

Educat ion 

Family Health/Mutrition 

■ — * 

Patent Education^ 

\/ Services (Social, Welfare, 
Legal , Emp 1 ojrmen t ) 

Perflonal and General Concerns 

Other 



w 
o 



Because the child remained the focus of the activity, the chief 
topic of the activity would be Physical Development, as circled* 
Again the major topic is determined by the emphasis of conversa- 
tion or activity* In all activities there should be only ONE 
chief topic * 
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Summary o f Activity 



This section is for you to describe briefly the activity you 
are observing, and the materials used. Most activities you 
will observe will take 10 minutes or less. There will be times 
when l?ttie is happening and' you can fill in the brief summary 
of the activity and the materials used. These summaries should 
be done with as fow words as possible; they will be used to 
assist in tabulating the observation coding sheets. 



EXAMPLE: Let us return to the example of the Home Visitor 

aiid the child making a food chart with pictures cut 
out from magazines in the home. In that example, 
the Home Visitor brought scissors, paste and blank 
paper . 



C.i Si^mmar^zc Activity 



Mateftals Uied: None Pfovided by Home Visitor: In Home 

_i^Both in Home and Provided 

J , 



If materials are toys or games, and you are not sure whether 
or not they were supplied by the Home Visitor^ make a note to 
check It with the Home Visitor after you have left the home. 

In addition to the brief summary, there are two questions on 
the bottom of the observation coding sheet which you must 
answer. They are: 

DID THE HOME VISITOR OR PARENT DISCUSS THINGS THE MOTHER DID SINCE THE 
LAST HOME VISIT? 

Y« No 

DID THE HOME VISITOR OR PARENT DISCUSS THINGS TO DO BEFORE THE NEXT 
VISIT? 

Yw , No 
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On the first question, you will check YES if the Home Visitor, 
Parent or Child discuss what they have done since the last 
visit. This might include: 

" the parent talking about the good recipe the Home 
Visitor gave her last week; 

the child showing the Home Visitor a picture she and 
her mother have made during the week or the child 
discussing how they have practiced coloring or countiny; 

" the Home Visitor asking parent and child whether they 
worked on colors during the past week; 

- the Home Visitor may ask the mother whether she did 
any of the activities suggested in the lesson plans 
she left with her last week. 

These are just a couple of examples. Be sure you check the 
first que*^tion when it occurs during the activity and not 
after the activity has been completed. 

On the second question, you will check YES if the Home Visitor 
and/or parent discuss things the mother should or plans to do 
before the next visit. This might include: 

" the Home Visitor suggesting that the mother continue 
to do puzzles with the child everyday to improve 
fine motor skills or any other activities; 

- the Home Visitor urging the mother to contact the 
health department to set up an appointment for the 
child or herself; 

" the parent indicating that she really plans to read 
more with the child during the coming week and to 
have her talk about pictures to improve her language 
skills; 

- the Home Visitor may also leave a lesson plan with the 
mother and explain what activities are suggested for 
the mother to do in between the visits. 

Again, these are just a few examples of what the parent or Home 
Visitor might mention. 

If no past or future activities are mentioned, check NO for 
both questions, DO NOT LEAVE THEK BIAHK , 

DO NOT FORGET TO RECORD THE TIME STOPPED FOR THE FINAL ACTIVITY 
OF THE HOME VISIT and to go back to the Post-Interview and 
Impressions, 




After the visit, you should double check the entire obsorvation 
instrument: to make sure you have filled out all appropriate blanks. 
Review the observation sheets to make sure you have indicated with 
a circle a major node ,i interaction for each of the three participants 
in Section A and whv. was the major interactor* 

Check to see that you have circled the major topic for the Child and 
Pc^.rent Activities in Section B (only one per activity) . 

Check to sOG that you have briefly described the activity^ and 
materials used in the activity. Check to see that you have answered 
the two final questions on each of the Observation Coding Sheets. 



SUMMARY 

After you have loft the family home, you need to complete a summary 
sheet for the entire Home Visit. If you completed 8 activity sheets 
in the home, use your 9th activity sheet for this purpose* Without 
referring to the other activity sheets which you completed in the 
home, fill out the following information for your summary: 

1. 1st Section of A - indicate with one check the person who 
did most of the initiating and controlling and with whom* 

2. 2nd Section of A indicate with one check for each of the 
three actors what they were doing most of the time* 

3. B. Check the one content which was the major focus of the 
Home Visit. If there were a wide range of activities for 
the child, but cannot decide on any one of the child 
activiity categories to show the major focus of the visit, 
you may circle the words "Child Activities" as is done in 
the following example . 

4. Summarize the visit briefly, and indicate what materials 
were used during the visit. 




Started Stoppto* 



LocitiOn Living ftoom Ommg Room Kitchtn,, 







FC ">HV 




FP ^HV 




HV -V C 

1 — ^=^= . 




FC -^P 




FP -H^C 




HV-^P & C 


V 

1 


FC -^HV & C 




FP— ^HV £, C 





n 
:r 

n 

?^ 

c 

. rrr 



Tel is /Explains /Shows /Does /Reads/ Sings 






FP 


Quest ions /Inquires /Probes 


HV 


FC 


FP 


lis tens/Watches 


HV 


FC 


_ Ij^FP 


Uninvolved/ Ignores 


HV 


FC 


FP 


Not Present 


HV 


FC 


FP 



I n 

<^ 2 




if Child Activities 



School Readiness (Basic 
Concepts > Languages ^ 
Musical > Envi ronment ) 

Reading 

Physical Development (Fine 
Motor^ Gross Motor> Healthy 
Nut rition) 

Emotional Development 
(Socializing^ Self Image) 

Other 



Parent Activities 

Training Parent in Child 

Education 

Family Heaith/Nutrition 

Parent Education 

Services (Social^ Welfar^i^ 

Legal f Employment) 

Personal and Gene^^'al Concerns 

Other 



n ' 
o ^ 
n 



Summarize Activrty 



Mater^aJs used 



. None. —tK^^Ovided by Home Vtsitor, « 
Both irt Home and Provided 



Jn Home 



Deter >be 

£UaL^<^U - 



OID THE HOME VISITOR OR PARENT DISCUSS THINGS THE MOTHER DID SINCE THE 
LAST HOME VISIT? 



Yes 



No 



D\0 THE HONST TOR OR PARENT OtSCUSS THINGS TO DO BEFORE THE NEXT 

VtSJT? 



. No 
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co-rPiete oo^y *or /*jr <ct(vity 



APPENDIX D 



SUMMATIVE DATA QUALITY 



Marrit Nauta 
Judy Piatt 
Robert Hanvey 



■ J i:^ i/HM iri * nrct' ;t i-^n:^ . Tho f irs t section cliscui>scs the fall 
s ir^r^ lo an^i t^^^t^il it t r l t ion !'rom the s ample since the fall of 1073* 
It ls : o 1 a d iscuss ion of cha rac tor is tics of f ami 1 ies; wlio 

:> trti.:Lpatt:/d m thu fall e^Mluatlon. The seconc^ section dis- 
^'j-- i he : Le Id oporat ions used for obtaining f al 1 data and pre- 
>":it:i the ord(,'r of in^; t rumen c adminis cjuation^ time requi red for 
idn m 1 t r 1 1 icn f the mcasurenten t bat te ry , parental reactions to 
* e: - 1 inn , ind jruid :. t ions o f tes t incj * T t also focuses on prob lems 
th w-re or.r^-untorcd during the fall data collection effort, 1'he 
1 J ; L :jer 1 r;n d iscus:;ei^ the qual i ty of data, in tcr- judqc scoring 
rr 1 1 lb L 1 1 t.y , rteasuromon t administration errors , ancJ the incidence 
of miss m d itSi . Ail three sec t ions provide comparisons of the 
:tjality data collected this fall with the spring 1974 data.. 

The Sanplo 

Befor'^j Jiscussing sample attrition, it should be noted that 
only a portion of the total nuniber of children en rol led in Home 
Start and Head Start in the six summative sites were involved in 
the National Home Start PJvaiuation. In fall 1973, when pretest 
data were collected, 47% of the total number of families enrolled 
in the SIX siai^tmative Home Start projects were participating in 
the evaluation. This was in accordance with the research design 
for the National Home Start Evaluation which specified that half 
of the families served by the projects be part of the sample. 
Participation m the evaluation in fall 1973 ranged from 27% in 
West Virginia which serves twice as many families as the other 
five projects to 71% of family enrollment in Ohio, In fall 1974, 
when Control Group families entered Home Start, the percentage 
of fami 1 ICS participating in the evaluation increased to 72% for 
th^* SIX 3ummative projects combined. This ranged from 59% of the 
total nainber of families served in Houston, Texas {which enrolls 
a large number of non-English-speaking families) to 84% of total 
family onrollnent in Arkansas. The primary reason why the entire 
sample of faniilies were not involved in the evaluation (as Was 
specj f led m the research design) was considerable sample attrition 
(see discussed below) , Site figures indicating the percentage 
of f3nuliC3 participating in the evaluation are presented in 
T^ble D- i , Homr^ Start Information System reporti^ for the Cjuarters 
ondang Doceinbor 31, 1973 and 1974 were used to determine total 
fvim ly r*nro L inent: during the fall evaluation periods , 

Participation by Head Start families m the Home Start Evalu-- 
jMon was considerably lower than for Home Start, primarily because 
H^:'ad Start has higher family enrollment. In fall 1973, with four 
He id S t ir L ^roj ec ts par tic ipa ting in the evalua t ion (Alabama , 
Arkansa.^, Houston, Texas, and West Virginia), 7% of tiie tota ^ number 
<jf Head Stirt children served were part of the sample. In fall 
1974, par^ I'ripation in the evaluation increa^ied to 8% resulting 
f rv>r>; th^^ addition of two Head Start projects in the fail (Kansas 

9^. 1^/ 



aiLci Oni ;/ • it should i->o noted that since no cluarterly enrollment 
'lata were obtained from Hoad Start, thu total number of different 
families served during the year beginning October 1, 1973 and 
ending September 30, 1974 were used to compute these figures. If 
comparable figures were used for Home Start (total number of dif- 
ferent families served during the year) , only 29% of the families 
were involved in fall 1973 and 43% in fall 1974, Site figures 
for Head Start participation are presented in Table 



:: ^am _ ple Attritio n 

F'ljllowing the spring data collection effort, it became apparent 
that family attrition during the summer would be extremely high 
because a larqc number of children from all three groups were 
scheduled to enter kindergarten or another preschool program in 
the fall. For those children "12-month" test data were obtai.ied 
immediately after they were enrolled so that their kindergarten 
experience vould not effect their scores. 

Total attrition from the original sample was 35% for the 
three groups of families combined — 32% for control, 36% for Home 
Start, and 37% for Head Start families. In order to insure a 
sufficiently large sample for spring 19 75 testing, 100 families 
who were recruited for enrollment in Home Start during the summer 
of 1974 were included in the sample to supplement the former 
control qroup. In addition, 75 new Head Start families were added 
to the sample in the fall (34 in Kansas and 41 in Ohio) • Head Start 
fanilies in these two communities v/ere not involved in previous 
evaluation because the program serves families for only a one-year 
period as rompare^; with two years in the othur four sites. 

Table 3 ^jhowi t lie numl)or tamiLi<.^s by ^jroup romaininu 
from the original sa.n:iplo, together with total attrition figures 
for each of the groups by sito, A comparison of fall/spring anul 
sprincj/fall attrition by group and by site is presented in Table D-4 
and reasons for aon^participation in the fall evaluation in Table D^5 
for Homo Start and control families. The major reasons for non- 
participation were (1) the focal child entering kindergarten or 
another preschool program and (2) the family moving away from the 
service area. Tabic D-4 shows the fall 1974 sample together with 
the total number tested ^f focal children who entered kindergarten. 

A majority of the families (95.8%) who were involved in both 
the fall 1074 and the fall 1973 evaluations were also in the 
spring 1974 sample. Of the entire fall 1974 sample, 6.3% of the 
control, 2.5t of the Home Start, and 4.5% of the Head Start 
f aJTii lies were not involved in spring evaluation activities . 
Tfiule siiows the number of families by group and by site on 

which only f 1 1 1973 and fall 1974 data were obtained. 
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C t' [ e J t ^ ^ f A t trition o n the Sample 



Tables D-a through D"10 present a comparison by group of the 
families who remained in the sample with those who dropped out. 
Table D-11 is a comparison of the remaining Home Start families 
with the remaining control group families. The data reported 
in these tables are whole scores from the fall 1973 testing period, 
that is the pre-treatment scores. The objective of these analyses 
VMS to determine if there are any systematic characteristics 
associated with attrition. As reported in Interim Report IV, 
there were no significant entering differences between the Home 
Start and control group families on any of the whole scores. All 
comparisons reported in Tables D-8 through D-ll were tested in a 
two-way analysis o£ variance design using unweighted means 
(Veldman, 1967). Site and the interaction of site with group were 
incorporated in the analysis of variance design as blocking 
factors; tests on these factors are not reported. 

Age attained significance in the comparisons of both the 
Home Start and [iead Start groups with families dropping out of 
the sample having the older children. Since both programs are 
designed £or young children this is not an unexpected result* 
Ages of children in the two groups of control children are nearly 
equal. The PSI scores of the children who dropped out of Home 
Start were significantly higher than those who remained, Altho";igh 
not significant, the same relationship held for Head Start 
children, this difference is most likely a result of the older 
children dropping out of the sample since the PSI scores are 
related to age. Another significant difference in the Home Start 
sample was that the families who dropped out were more likely to 
live in a city than the families who remained in the program. 
In the control group children who remained in the sample were 
significantly taller than those who dropped out. The comparison 
of remaining Home Start families with remaining control group 
families; resulted in no significant differences on any of the 
individual whole scores. There was an interesting trend in the 
Homo Environment variables however* The Home Start families had 
higher mf^an.s than the control group families on all of these 
var tables . 



Characteristics of Families Sampled 

Table 0-12 presents the demographic characteristics of the 
children who have been in the evaluation since fall 1973. The 
number, age, and sex of focal children and their siblings are 
presented by group within site. In addition the table shows the 
average nurabor of foca 1 children and sibli ngs per family * 
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ih^ire vero 3^39 focal childron who remained in the 
fiva iua tion . They runqed in aqe from 3 8 to 80 mon ths with mos t 
of the chiiciron tailing in rhe 4-5 1/2 year old age range. The 
nean aqe in months of Home Start, c^" 'itrol and Head Start children 
were 58,7, 58.6, and '57,1 respectively. The mean ages by site 
ranged from 52.5 in Ohio to 62.9 in Alabama, This range is 
compatible with the Spring 19 7 4 data. 

Only 27 siblings who had been previously tested remained in 
the evaluation this fall - 17 from Home Start and 10 from the 
control group. They ranged in age from 41 months to 81 months 
with 17 falling in the 4-4 1/2 year old group. The site mean 
age ranged from 50,3 in West Virginia to 66,5 in Texas, Except 
for Arkansas where there were almost twice a*^ many boys as girls, 
sex distribution remained well balanced for both focal children 
and siblings . 

Table 0-13 presents the employment patterns for those families 
who hau been previously tested. The general trend is toward a 
slight increase in the overall rate of unemployment, 32% in fall 
1974 vs 31,4% in spring 1974, The overall difference is somewhat 
mis leading duo to a decrease of about ten percentage points in 
Kansas, from 58% to 48,7%, The number ot families with two 
members employed follow^s the same pattern, decreases at most sites 
but an increase in Kansas, At Texas the number of employed mothers 
nearly doubled from spring to fai? , 16,7% to 31,6%, Kansas had 
^n increase in this category of about 8 percentage points, from 
25,5^ to 33,4%, The biggest difference in families with the 
mother as sole support was in Alabama vvhere there was a decrease 
for Home Start an crontrol families and an increase for Head Start 
families resultir.^ in an overall site decrease of about six 
percent, 19,3% in spring and 13,3% in the fall. Since occupation, 
education , and SES are relatively s table over short time periods 
the data required to calculate scores for these variables were 
nc^t collected m the fall. 

Table D^14 presents the same demographic data as Tables D-12 
but fur the focal children and siblings who just (entered the 
evaluation this fall. There were 176 new focal children. There 
were new controls from every site for a total of 101 and a total 
of 75 new Head Start children from only those sites where Head 
Start children had not previously been tested, Kansas and Ohio, 
These children were mainly between 3 1/2 and 5 years old? the 
^^ctual range was 37 to 68 months. The mean age of the new children 
was 51. 2 months for control and 52,5 months for Head Start, 
Arkansas' children hod the lowest mean ago, 49,0 and Alabama the 
h Ighest, 1 , 7 , 



K'.rty-sLx .^iblinqs - 20 in Home Start and 26 in the control 
w<jr<^ ucl(ifjd this fall. Thoy ranged in age from 25 to 68 months 
WLLh most failing in the 3-4 year old categories. The mean 
a^fc of the Home Start siblings was 42*6 months and the control 
mean was 43.1 months. West Virginia had the lowest mean, 40.1 
niv.nths, and ;aabama had the highest, 47*7 months* The male/female 
r.itiO was 9 3/83 for focals and 26/20 for siblings. 



Field Operations 



FL Old Organiz ation and Training 

No changes were made to the field organization for the Home 
Start evaluation as described in Interim Report V: Summative 
FJvaLuation Results, October i, 1974 (pp. 16-18). In all sites, 
except Cleveland, Ohio and Houston, Texas, the data collection 
effort was staffed by a site coordinator and from 3 to 5 community 
interviewers . In Cleveland , two commun i ty in terviewers were 
lesponsible for all data collection activities and for monitoring 
each other's performance weekly. In Houston, Texas, a signifi- 
cant turnover of field staff since the spring^ necessitated a 
change in the field organization in that site. Site coordination 
activities were shared by two persons - one responsible for all 
scheduling of testing visits? the other for monitoring testing 
visits and checking data quality. This created some problems in 
termb of communications between the si te coordinator, community 
interviewer, and liome Start staffs. 

In ordnr to start data collection on focal children entering 
kinde garten and on Head Start children in Kansas and Ohio 
ifnmediacply following their enrollment, it was necessary to con- 
duct the field staff training conference earlier than usaai (late 
AULjui^t an compared with late September in the fall of 1973). Since 
the training site was available only for a limited number of days, 
training for site coordinators, trainers and community interviewers 
v;as reduced considerably. Training for site coordinators and 
trajneis was conducted for 1 1/2 days instead of 4 and community 
i[iterviGwcr training for 5 days instead of 6. This affected data 
quality to some extent, although interjudge reliability on the 
Preschool Inventory (PSI) and the Denver Developmental Screening 
Test (DD.^vr) remained high. PSI figures continued to be a 
:^iqnifjcant improvement over fall 1973 inter-judge reliability. 



'AttriLi >n of field staff between spring and fall was 24*^ as 
< 'j[i^p.if e*d wi 17* during the Fall/sprinq period* 
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Vne change m the dato of triu ciaminq conference also affected 
start-up operations in ail of the sites. During previous data col- 
lection efforts, comuaity interviewers beyan testing immediately 
following training* Full-scale testing for community interviewers 
who joined the field effort for che first time thxs summer did not 
start until two weeks following training to give them additional 
opportunity to practice the measurement battery* Prior to start- 
up, this group of community interviewers participated in a compre- 
hensive one-day review session which was conducted on site by the 
site rnonitor who also accompanied the community interviewers on 
their first testing visits* Since some daca needed to be collected 
during the first two weeks of the evaluation {kindergarten families 
and new Head Start families in Kansas and Ohio) , some testing 
was conducted by site coordinators* See Table D'13 for the number 
of children, by group within site, tested by each community 
interviewer and the site coordinators* 



Pall Testing Visits 

During the spring data collection effort, families were 
visited at "equal" intervals from the time the fall 1973 data 
was CO lie c ted * A dif f eront procedure was followed for fall 1974 
data collect ion , Families were grouped and vis ited during the 
specified time periods noted below; 



Group I - control. Home Start and Head Start children 

Weeks 1^2 entering kindergarten or another preschool 

program & Head Start children in Kansas and 

Ohio (for pre-test data); 

'^roup II - control families entering Home Start and new 

Weeks 3-5 fiome Start families who did not participate 

in previous evaluation efforts ; and 

t'^roup 1 1 1 - Home Start and Head Start families who 

Wofjks 6 - 7 remained in the s ame program they were in 

last spring* 

\s is shown in Tabic D-16^ 39? of the f^imilies were not 
testud aurinq the sprjcified time period for both the first and 
second evaluation visits , The percentages varied considerably 
by groups of families - 9% of the Homo Start, 35"^ of the 
kindercjarton , 42^> of the control and new Home Start, and 62'^ of 
the Head Start families were not tci^tod during the specified time 
per lods . The reasons why not a greater per cen tage of the f ami lies 
were tested on a timely ba53is are: (1) rosters of kindergarten 
f rxmi L Les wore i ncomplete , anu (2) f ami ly enrollment rosters for 
Head Start in Kinsas and Ohio nnci new Home Start enrollment infor*- 
rMtiijH were submitted later than had been requested* This delay 
lengthened the total tiata collection period from a planned 10 
week.; to 14 woek3 . 

V ^ 
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Uns ucc ess ful v isits . There was a slight increase in the 
number' oT~~unsuccess ful visits that were made to families (166 in 
the fail comj^ared with 157 in the spring). While the number of 
unsuccessful visits to dome Start and control families dropped, 
thoy increased for Head Start families. Nine families were 
dropped from the evaluation because three or more unsuccessful 
visits had been made to the family. In the spring, five families 
were dropped from the sample for these reasons. 

Order of instrument administration , Ccmmunity interviewers 
wore instructed to follow the order of instrument administration 
noted bej.ow. They were permitted, however, to modify it if 
circums; tances made it necessary * 



First Visit^ 



• Preschool Inventory 

• Height and Weight 

• Parent Interview I 

• Schaefer Behavior Inventory 

• Food Intake Questionnaire 

• Home Environment Scale 



- Focal Child and Sibling 
" Focal Child and Sibling 
" Focal Parent 

- Focal Parent 

- Focal Parent 
" Focal Parent 



Second Visit 

• Denver Developmental Screening Test - Focal Child 

• 8-Block Sort Task - Focal Parent and Child 

• Parent Interview II - Focal Parent 



Fo 1 l owing Visi ts 

• Tester Logs 

• iMother Behavior Observation Scale 

• Pupil Observation Checklist 

• Focal Parent Observation Checklist 



Ba ttery Length 

The mean time for each test as well as the total child, 
parent and battery time is presented in Table D-17 for the three 
urn: ps and total sanple (fall and spring)* The mean child time 
was I TT^inutes loss than last spring, and despite the changes made 
on the parent interview, the mean parent time only gained 1 
nnnuto- Thur> the total battery time averaged a couple of minutes 
Le^:s than l^^^t spring. 
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Conditions of Testing 



Information gathered about testing conditions is summarized 
£or the three groups and the total sample in Table D-18. In 
addition, the spring means are included for comparison purposes. 

The percentage of sessions where mothers were present (84.1^) 
closely matches the figure from tne spring (84.9%)* As would be 
expected, since Head Start children were tesced in the center 
rcither than the home, fewer Head Start mothers were present at 
testina sessions. The percentage of Home Visitors or teachers 
present dropped for Home Start and Head Start, although it 
remained the Game for the Control group* The overall result was 
that the mean number of people present at testing dropped slightly 
from the spring figures* 

Head Start had more problems with noise as compared to the 
other groups, but just the opposite was true for problems other 
than noise. However, comparable to last spring, less than 25% of 
the testing sessions were noted to be noisy and in less than 15% 
were other difficulties noted (such as child refusal or inter- 
ference) ^ 

Like last spring, nearly 100% of the Home Start and Control 
testing took place in the home. Sixty - seven percent ( as com- 
pared to 81% in the spring) of the Head Start children were tested 
at the centers* Over half of the testing that took place In the 
home occured in the livingroom* Testers generally worked on a 
large table and/or the floor as they did last spring* 



Parental Reaction to Vesting 

As in the past there were very few complaints about the 
testing from the parents* The actual distributions of the com- 
plaints that were voiced are presented by instrument in Table D-19* 

P roblem areas . Start-up of Head Start testing activities in 
Kansas" created some difficulties* A number of children selected 
for participation in the evaluation had to be eliminated from the 
sample since they had recently been given the Preschool Inventory* 
Most of the Head Start children are administered the PSl immed- 
iately upon enrolling in the program* Although a request had 
been made to hold off with center administration for the PSI, 
some center testing was conducted because of a delay in Head Start 
roster submission. 
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Head Start staff in Kansas also had less involvement in 
evaluation activities than in the other five sites* 69.4% of the 
testing visits to Head Start families were conducted in the 
family homo, rather than in the center as compared with 24*3% ^ 
all testing visits in the five other commuaities* Prior to the 
testing visits to Head Start families in Kansas, the site coor- 
dinator made visits to each of the families selected for the 
evaluation to explain ilead Start's involvement and to obtain the 
parent's permission for testing* 

Problems with the 8-Block Sort Task continued, although 
there were fewer tapes that could not be used because of faulty 
operation of the taping equipment* Five parents refused to 
participate in the 8-Block, while they consented to answer ques- 
tions on all other measures. 



Monitoring of Data Quality 

Site coordinators were again responsible for monitoring the 
performance of <.^ach community interviewer weekly during the en- 
tire fall data coll'?ction effort. Experienced community inter- 
viewers were accompanied on their first testing visits by the 
site coordinat*^^, while new community interviewers were accom- 
panied by a siua monitor from Abt Associates Inc* following a 
thorough review session and a two-week practice period. Before 
c^jmmunity interviewers would be permitted to test without super- 
vision, technical assistance was given to those community inter- 
viewers whose performance on measurement adminir tration and 
scoring was not satisfactory. 

Tnter-jud^^e reliability . Inter-judge reliability of scoring 
between community interviewers and site coordinators/monitors 
viecreased slightly on both the PSI and the DDST since last spring. 
This was primarily the result of a shorter^than-usual training 
period Tor field staff. Inter-judge reliability stayed well above 
f^ill V^i'i figures, however, for the PSI and remained the same for 
th'^ DD!^T, Table D-20 shows a comparison of spring and fall inter- 
]iidcje rel Ji abi 1 ity , 



Data Quality 



Table D^20: Comparison Spring-Fall 
Inter-Judge Reliability 



Spring *74 



Fall 



*74 



Fall Site Range 



97*6% 



96,4% - 99-6% 



95,1% 



92.6% 



- 98.6% 
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un i:no PhL , of the scoring discrepancies were in the 

actual scoring of the child's response; 35,9% in indicating 
whether or not the child's response was verbal; ana 15,7% in 
writing in the child's verbal response in the margin. The dis- 
crepancies were fairly evenly distributed amongst PSI items. On 
the DP ST, three items accounted for 62% of the discrepancy in 
inter-judcje reliability* The items were: Balancing on one Foot, 
and the Forward and Backward Heel- to-Toe Walk * The reasons for 
the discrepancies are; (l) the site coordinator "estimates" the 
balancing on one foot since she does not have ^ stop watch, and 
(2) for the walking items, the cornmunity interviewer is in a 
more advantageous position to see the child's movements than the 
site coordinator. 

On the 8-Block Sort Task ^ discrepancies in inter-judge re- 
liability averaged 2 * 4 placements per 8-Block adminis tration . 
This is a decrease in discrepancies since the spring. Over half 
(61.3%) of the discrepancies were in placements the focal parent 
made, and 34,9% in child place^nents* The remaining 3*8% were 
errors in recording the child's final response (3*3%) and punish- 
ments (0 . 5%) , 

Measurement administration errors . As is shown in Table D-21^ 
there was also a slight increase in the number of administration 
errors on most of the measures* This fall's data quality continues 
to be higher than data collected in the fall of 1973, Table D-21 
shows spring and fall averages of administration errors for each 
measure, together with site ranges and the total number of admin- 
istrations for each measure that were monitored. The type of 
administration errors made on each of the measures can be broken 
down by error c ategory , Noted in Tables D-22 through D-24 are 
percentages of the total number of administration errors for each 
of the categories. Table D-22 presents the breakdown of admin- 
istration errors for the PSI and DDST; Table D-23 for the 8-31ock; 
and Table D-24 tor the parent questionnaires and the Height and 
Weigh c , 

Incidence of Missing Data 

Table presents the incidence of and reasons for missing 

data for each test. For the total sample, the percentage of 
instruments with missing data decreased from 4,3% to 2,9%, 
Analysis by group shows that on the two child tests (PSI and DDST) 
the number of child refusals and hence, missing data, decreased 
sharply for the control group* These results have positive 
implications for the .:>ocial effects of the Home Stort and Kead 
Start progr.ims . 
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Summar y 

The factors examinee? to assess the quality of the summative 
data lead to the conclusion that this fall's data are of com- 
parable or higher quality than last spring's. Characteristics 
of the sample remained stable while the administration errors 
and incidence of missinQ data remained at the same level or 
decreased* 
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TABLE D-1 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES SERVED WHO 
WERE PART OF SAMPLE HOME START 



Fall 1973 Fall 1974 



ALABA:>iA 48% 8 3% 

ARKANSAS 50% 84% 

KANSAS 54% 75% 

OHIO 71% 82% 

TEXAS-Houston 53% 59% 

WEST VIRGINIA 27% 62% 



SIX SITES COMBINED 47% 72% 



TABLE D-2 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF TAMILIES SERVED WHO 
WERE PART OF SAMPLE HOME START 



Fall 1973 Fall 1974 



ALABAMA 13% 9% 

ARKANSAS 7% 4% 

KANSAS N/A 10% 

OHIO N/A * 

TEXAS-Houston 4% 3% 

WEST VIRGINIA 22% 13% 



FIVE SITES COMBINED 7% 8% 



*No enrollment figures were obtained for the Ohio Head Start Program 
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TABLE 



FALL SAMPLE AND TOTAL SAMPLE ATTRITION 



S of families by group Total attrition from 

who remained in sample original sample 



Site 


Control 
i_Group 


Home 
Start 


Head 
Start 


Total 


Control 
Group 


Home 
Start 


Head 
Start 


Total 


ALABAMA 


25 


30 


20 


75 


29% 


2 7% 


31% 


29% 


ARKANSAS 


20 


36 


20 


76 


35% 


10% 


46% 


30% 


KAiNSAS 


17 


22 


N/A 


39 


61% 


40% 


N/A 


48% 


OHIO 


10 


27 


N/A 


37 


29% 


44% 


N/A 


40% 


1 

TEXAS 


8 


19 


27 


54 


47% 


49% 


29% 


40% 


WEST VIRGINIA 


30 


26 


22 


78 


21% 


3 5% 


42% 


33% 


TOTAL 


110 


160 


89 


359 


32% 


36% 


3 7% 


35% 
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TABLE D-4 

COMPARISON OF PALL/SPRING AND 
SPRING/FALL SAMPLE ATTRITION 











Pall/ 


Spring/ 


Total 


Site/Group 


Fall '73 


Spring '74 


Pall '74 


Spring 


Pall 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Sample 


Attrition 


Attrition 


Attrition 


ALABAMA 














Total 


106 


90 


75 


15% 


17% 


29% 




41 


36 


30 


12% 


17% 


27% 


Control 


36 


30 


25 


17% 


17% 


31% 




29 


24 


20 


17% 


17% 


31% 


ARKANSAS 














Total 


10 8 


89 


76 


18% 


15% 


30% 


Home S . 


40 


39 


36 


3% 


8% 


10% 


con troi 


31 


23 


20 


26% 


13% 


35% 


dead b . 


37 


27 


20 


27% 


26% 


46% 


KANSAS 














Total 


73 


49 


38 


33% 


22% 


48% 


Home S . 


45 


28 


27 


3 8% 


4% 


40% 


Control 


28 


21 


11 


25% 


4 8% 


61% 


Head S. 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


OHIO 














Total 


62 


43 


37 


31% 


14% 


40% 


Home S . 


48 


32 


27 


3 3% 


16% 


44% 


Control 


14 


11 


10 


21% 


9% 


29% 


Head 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


TEXAS 














Total 


90 


69 


54 


23% 


22% 


40% 


Home S . 


37 


27 


19 


27% . 


30% 


49% 


Control 


15 


11 


8 


27% 


27% 


47% 


Head 


38 


31 


27 


18% 


13% 


29% 


WEST VIRGINIA 














Total 


116 


94 


78 


19% 


17% 


33% 


Home S . 


40 


30 


26 


25% 


13% 


35% 


Control 


38 


34 


30 


11% 


12% 


21% 


Head S. 


38 


30 


22 


21% 


27% 


42% 
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REASONS FOR NON-PARTICIPATION 
HOME START AND CONTROL FAMILIES 
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Site 


F 


S 


F 


s 


F 


S 


F 


S 


F 


S 


F 


S 


F 


s 


F 


s 


F 


S 


F 


S 


ALABAMA 


2 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


4 


2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


14* 


11 


ARKANSAS 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


3 


9* 


9 


KATiSAS 


1 


5 


] 


0 


2 


4 


4 


7 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


2 


8 


14* 


26 


OHIO 


6 


11 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


8* 


19 


TEXAS 


2 


6 


0 


0 


1 


2 


7 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4 


11 


14 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3 




9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


8 


14 


^ — 

TOTAL 


16 


37 


2 


0 




4 


11 




12 


4 


0 


6 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


6 


26 


64 


93 



CO 



* Total number of families who didn't participate is higher than actual family attrition figures 
due to a number of families re-entering the sample after not having been involved in the spring 
1974 evaluation. 
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TABLE D-6 
FALL 1974 SAMPLE* 



Site 


New Home 
Start** 


Control 


Home 
Start 


Head 
Start 




Total 


ALABAMA 


9 


25 


(8) 


30 


(3) 


20 


(1) 


84 


(12) 


ARKANSAS 


11 


20 


(3) 


36 


(9) 


20 


(1) 


87 


(13) 


KANSAS 


17 


17 


(6) 


22 


(1) 


34 


(0) 


90 


( 7) 


OHIO 


25 


10 


(5) 


27 


(6) 


41 


(0) 


106 


(11) 


TEXAS 


17 


8 


(1) 


19 


(2) 


27 


(3) 


71 


( 6) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


22 


30 


(9) 


26 


do) 


22 


(O; 


101 


(19) 


TOTAL 


101 


110 


(32) 


160 


(31) 


164 


(5) 


535 


(68) 


% of families entering 
Kindergarten 




29% 


19% 


3% 


13% 



* Figure in parentheses indicates the number of children in this gi'oup 
who entered kindergarten or another preschool program 

**New Home Start families who entered the program in the fall of 1974 
who did not participate in previous evaluation efforts 
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TABLE D-7 



NUMBER OF FAMILIES ON WHICH ONLY 
FALL 1973 AND 1974 DATA IS AVAILABLE 



Site Contr ol Home Start Head Start Total 

ALABAMA 5 0 0 5 

ARI'.ANSAS 0 1 0 1 

KANSAS 12 0 3 

OHIO 11 0 2 

TEXAS - Houston 0 0 2 2 

WEST VIRGINIA 0 0 2 2 

TOTAJ. 7 4 4 15 

6.3% 2.5% 4.5% 4.2% 
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TABLE D-8 



COMPARISON OF HOME START FAMILIES RHTAINED 
IN SAMPLE WITH HOME START FAMILIES DROPPED 



Retained Dropped 



Variable 


N 


Mean 


N 


Mean 


F-ratio 


Sex 


160 


1 * 


dO 


9 1 


1 

1 * 


c c 
DD 




<1 


DDST-FM 


153 


10 . 


30 


85 


10 , 


11 




<1 


DDST-L 


146 


25 . 


88 


83 


25 . 


97 




<1 


DDST-GM 


134 


10 , 


79 


76 


1 A 

j.O , 


A 1 

81 




< 1 


DDST-PS 


159 


lu * 


41 


89 


10 . 


41 




< 1 


SBI-^TO 


160 


23 * 


74 


91 


23 , 


16 




<1 


SB I -EI 


160 


22 , 


94 


9 1 


22 * 


6 4 




< 1 


SBI-HT 


160 


T ft 


1 A 

19 


9 1 


18 * 


d3 




< 1 


POCL-TO 


160 




lu 


91 




'1 A 
JO 


1 


A ") 

* U 7 


POCL-SOC 


160 


17 , 


15 


91 


17 . 


72 




< 1 


Food Total 


159 


11 , 


71 


90 


11 * 


J 4 




< 1 


Nutrition Total 


159 


7 * 


ft c 

9d 


90 


7 * 


ft c 
9 D 






Height 


155 


39 , 


16 


90 


'^ft 


d7 


1 


* 2 D 


Weight 


156 




CO 


91 










SES 


149 


4, 


78 


83 


4, 


60 




<1 


HES-Mom 


156 


10, 


63 


90 


10, 


09 


2 


,26 


HES-Play 


159 


8, 


68 


89 


8, 


46 


1 


,01 


HES -Teach 


159 


9 , 


02 


90 


9, 


11 




<1 


HES-Task 


159 


9 , 


10 


91 


9 , 


04 




<1 


HES -Book 


159 


3, 


61 


91 


3, 


84 


1 


,49 


HES -TV 


155 


2, 


29 


89 


2, 


36 




<1 


MBOS-Support 


151 


7, 


53 


91 


7, 


11 


2 


,53 


tlBOS-Pun ish 


155 


5, 


21 


89 


5, 


14 




<1 


8-Block Child 


136 


3, 


31 


79 


3, 


50 




<1 


PS I 


' 119 


7, 


69 


60 


9, 


14 


3 


,98 


Occupation 


156 


4, 


92 


90 


4, 


77 


1 


,67 


Mother's Ed, 


153 


4, 


86 


84 


4, 


83 




<1 


Urb an/Rural 


152 


1, 


56 


91 


1, 


68 


6 


,80 


Age 


160 


2. 


65 


91 


2. 


97 


4 


.52 
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TABLE D-12 

DEMOGRAPHIC CjURACTERISTICS --CHILDREN PRLVIOUSLV TESTED 



I'JCAL CHILL 



iVje {years) 



Sex 



SIBLi:.'3S 



nuriber of 



, 1 ^ I. J 1 


3^ 


4 




5 






M 




siblings 


3^i 


4 


4^ 


5 


5S 




r 1 


h 


- A 




(\ 

V 


A 

V 


1-4 


Is 


*> 


1 7 




J 


ri 

\} 


1 




A 

V 


A 

V 




7 








0 


1 


12 




3 


12 


13 




0 


0 


3 


I 


0 


I 


4 j 


30 






J 


5 


4 




0 


y 


11 


















20 


_^ _ 

/ D 




1 


0 








Jo 






A 

V 


i. 


e 
? 


L 


U 




6 ! 


34 




0 


3 


7 


6 


13 


7 


21 


15 


4 


0 


2 


2 


/ 

\i 


0 


4 


0 


*i3 




1 


T 


J 


lu 


J 


1 




n 

/ 


















10 




(\ 

V 


7 


\> 


H 






1 




















1^ 
J J 




1 

J. 


1 :? 






1 'T 
1 / 


1 n 




26 


4 


A 

V 


^ 




A 

V 


A 

V 


4 


U 


dv 


22 


0 


1 


10 


5 


0 


0 


8 


14 : 


1 


0 


1 


1 


I 


I 


1 


3 


26 




\ 

X 


£. 




i 




A 

V 




9 ; 




r\ 
U 


A 

V 


A 
U 


u 


A 

V 




A 

V 


1 c 




1 


y 






1 


U 




23 : 


5 


U 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 






27 


i 


10 


16 


0 


0 


0 


12 


15 i 




















IG 


I 


4 


3 


1 


1 


0 


4 


6 [ 


















1 r 


37 


2 


14 


19 


1 


I 


0 


16 


21 : 


















37 


1 ) 


0 


8 


7 


3 


1 


0 


11 


a ' 


; 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


1 




a 


1 


1 


2 


2 


I 


1 




3 i 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 




17 


0 


i 


11 


11 


2 


0 


13 


14 




















j4 


1 


12 


20 


16 


4 


1 


29 


25 . 


i 2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 




2f 


0 




4 


4 


10 


3 


12 


14 


; 4 


0 


2 


I 


1 


0 


1 


3 






0 


3 


12 


12 


3 


0 


16 


14 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


2 


i 






0 


3 


14 




0 


0 


13 


9 




















'"i 




ii 


30 


21 


13 


3 


41 


37 


7 


I 


3 


2 


1 


0 


3 


4 






1 


\1 


44 


32 


33 


12 


81 


79 


' 17 


0 


6 


G 


2 


2 


8 


9 








\2 


2? 


44 


18 


5 


38 


52 


10 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 








' / 


0 


]6 


36 


24 


11 


2 


SI 


3S 


























107 


iOO 


67 


19 


190 


169 


1 27 


1 


V 


10 


3 


3 


I 
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TABLE D-13 



EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS - FAMILIES PREVIOUSLY TESTED 







Unemployment 


At least two 


Mother 


Mother is 






rate (no fami- 


family mem- 


Employ edl 


sole 




N 


ly members 


bers employed 




supporter! 




employed) 








ALABAMA 












Horv.e S'^art 


30 


26.7 


23. 3 


33. 


10 .0 


Control 


25 


8.0 


20.0 


28.0 


12.0 


Head Start 


20 


35.0 


20.0 


40 .0 


20 .0 


Total Sample 


75 


22.7 


21.3 


33.3 


13.3 


ARKANSAS 












Home Start 


36 


19 .4 


13.9 


22.2 


8.3 


Control 


:o 


15.0 


20.0 


25.0 


5.0 


Head Start 


20 


0.0 


40.0 


95.0 


55.0 


Total Sample 


76 


13.2 


22.4 


42.1 


19.7 


KANSAS 












Home Start 


22 


50.0 


27,3 


36.4 


9.1 


Control 


17 


47.1 


17.7 


29.4 


11.8 


Total Sample 


39 


48.7 


23.1 


33.4 


10.3 


OHIO 












Home Start 


27 


88.9 


3.7 


7.4 


3.7 


Control 


10 


90.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


- Total Sample 


37 


89.2 


2.7 


5.4 


2.7 


TEXAS 












Home Start 


19 


31.6 


10. 5 


3x.6 


21.0 


Control 


8 


12. 5 


25.0 


25.0 


0 .0 


Head Start 


27 


29,6 


25.9 


70 .3 


44.4 


Total Sample 


54 


27.8 


20 .4 


50 .0 


29 .6 


WEST VIRGINIA 












Home Start 


26 


19.2 


3.9 


7.7 


3.8 


Control 


30 


30 .0 


3 . 3 


6.7 


3.3 


Head Start 


22 


31.8 


18 .2 


50 .0 


31.8 


Total Sample 


78 


26 .9 


7.7 


19 . 2 


11.5 


TOTAL 












Home Start 


160 


3d. 1 


13.7 


22 . 5 


8.7 


Control 


110 


29.1 


13.6 


19. 1 


6.4 


Head Start 


89 


24.7 


25.8 


64 .0 


38.2 


Total Sainple 


359 


32.0 


16.7 


31.7 


15.3 



^The N for items requiring the mother^s response is somewhat less than the total number of 
respondents since, overall, 6.7% of the interviews were completed by someone other than the 
O ciother; the total number of mothers responding was 3 34. 
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TABLE D-14 



yt///.G: J^/z'Ul^ CIsAl';.CTEPIS?ICS--CilILDRLti MOT PI^CVlOLSLY 'VlS/lLb 



3', 4 S 5S 



^! F 



number of 



2H 



3 3^ 4 



0 0 3 



€ 3 



11 



5 3 0 3 0 



5 6 



10 
4 
1^ 







17 


3 


6 


5 


1 


0 


9 


8 






34 


0 


10 


17 


6 


1 


19 


15 








3 


16 


22 


9 


1 


28 


23 
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ERJC 



















2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




6 


7 


11 


1 


0 


16 


^ i 


6 


I 


I 


1 


0 


1 






41 




17 


ID 
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19 


22 j 




















12 


:^ 


20 
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3S 


31 
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0 
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0 










0 
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10 




7 
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0 


c 




















11 


1 


4 




























20 




4 


7 










■ I 




/V 


2';i 


16 


3 


i)S 




26 


1 


8 














C 


^7 


32 
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2 


38 


37 j 


















. K 


.0 


^.0 


01 


>4 


5 


93 




46 


3 


12 


16 




J 







TABLE D-15 

ASSIGNMEI^i'i OF FOCAL CHILDREN TO SITE COORDINATORS AND COMMUNITY INTERVIEWERS 









Site 


Number of Focal Children 




Total 


Coordinator 


Interviewer 1 


Interviewer 2 


Interviewer 3 


Interviewer 4 


Site 


Fall ; 


spring 


Fall Spring 


Fall Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


ALABAMA 


























30 


36 


1 


7 


11 


8 


8 


5 


7 


9 


10 


Control 


34 


30 


0 


11 


7 


7 


6 


9 


11 


7 


6 


Head start 


20 


24 


0 


1 


4 


4 


4 


9 


6 


6 


10 


Total Sample 


84 


90 


1 


19 


22 


19 


18 


23 


24 


22 


26 


ARKANSAS 
























Home Start 


36 


39 




10 


5 


7 


8 


8 


7 


11 


9 


Control 


31 


23 




8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


5 


11 


7 


Head Start 


20 


27 




4 


5 


7 


6 


5 


4 


4 


4 


Total Sample 


87 


70 




22 


14 


19 


20 


20 


16 


26 


20 


KANSAS 
























Home Start 


22 


28 




8 


8 


6 


9 


8 


11 






Control 


34 


21 




11 


7 


10 


7 


13 


7 






Head Start 


34 


— 




14 


— 


13 


— 


7 


— 






Total Sample 


90 


49 




33 


15 


29 


16 


28 


18 
































27 


32 




15 


17 


12 


15 










Conh ro 1 


35 


11 




18 


6 


17 


5 










Head Start 


41 


— 




21 


™ 


20 


— 










Total Sample 


103 


43 




54 


23 


49 


20 










TEXAS 
























Home Start 


19 


27 


0 0 


1 


12 


5 


11 


13 


4 






Control 


25 


11 


4 0 


1 


4 


11 


2 


13 


5 






Head Start 


27 


31 


4 6 


1 


14 


11 


9 


11 


2 






Total Sample 


71 


69 


4 6 


3 


30 


27 


22 


37 


11 






WEST VIRGINIA 


















8 




8 


Home Start 


26 


30 




7 


8 


6 


6 


7 


6 


Control 


52 


34 




9 


7 


13 


11 


13 


7 


17 


9 


Head Start 


22 


30 




8 


10 


10 


7 


4 


12 


0 


1 


Total Sample 


100 


94 




24 


25 


29 


24 


24 


27 


23 


18 



22 



table; d-16 

percent of families wot tested on timely basis 

AND 

MEAN NUMBER OF (i^EKS FROM SPECIFIED TIME PERIOD 



Group 


Percent of 
tainiiies not tested 
during specified 
tinie period 


Mean ^ of weeks 
from specified 
testing period 
Visit I (PSI) 


Mean # of weeks 
from specified 
testing period 
Visit II (ddST) 


Kindergarten 


35% 


3.2 


3.0 


Control & New Home 
Start 


42% 


3.8 


3.5 


Home Start 


9% 


2.0 


1.9 


Head Start 


62% 


1.8 


2.6 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


39% 


2.7 


2.9 





TABLE D-17 
TESTING TIMES 


Measures 


Mean Spring 
N (minutes) Mean SD Maximum 


Child 
Measures 

PSI, 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 12.6 (13.8) 4.13 25.0 
211 12.1 (13.5) 4.63 25?^ 
164 12.3 (12.0) 3.77 25.0 
' 535 12.3 (13.3) 4.23 25.0 


DDST 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 18.3 (21.7) 4.97 36.0 
209 18.5 (20.0) 5.10 34.0 
163 17.5 (16.9) 5.23 39.0 
532 18.1 (20.0) 5.11 39.0 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


158 3.0 ( 3.7) 1.78 15.0 
207 3.1 ( 3.3) 3.66 50.0 
162 2.7 ( 2.6) 1.55 10.0 
527 2.9 ( 3.3) 2.64 50.0 


TOTAL CHILD TIME 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


33.9 (40.2) 
33.7 (36.8) 
32.5 (30.5) 
33.3 (36.6) 


Parent 
Questionnaires 

SBI 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


159 5.2 ( 6.7) 2.17 15.0 
211 5.5 ( 6.4) 2.44 18.0 
163 5.3 ( 5.1) 2.49 16.0 
533 S.3 ( 6.2) 2. 38 18.0 


HES 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 C.6 . ■; 8.1) 2.13 15.0 
211 6.3 ( 7.5) 2.35 15.0 
164 6.7 ( 6.3) 2.59 20.0 
535 6.7 ( 7.5) 2.36 20.0 


PARENT INTERVIEW I 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


159 6.6 (14.6) 3.64 24.0 
208 5.6 (11.6) 4.79 55.0 
164 6.1 (14.5) 3.68 25.0 
531 6.0 (13.7) 4.21 55.0 


(Continued) 
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TABLE D-17 



TESTING TIMES 
(Continued) 



Measures 



Parent 
Questionnaires 
(Continuecl) 

PARENT INTERVIEW II 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 

Total sample 



Spring 
N (minutes) Mean 



159 
201 
159 
519 



11.2 
10.7 
11.7 
11.2 



SD 



4. 32 
3.95 
4.21 
4.16 



FOOD INTAKE 

Home Start 
Control 
Head start 

Total Sample 



159 
211 
151 
521 



7.3 
7.4 
6.0 
7.0 



( 8.3) 

( 7.7) 

( 6.5) 

( 7.7) 



3.00 
3.17 
4.09 
3.47 



TOTAL PARENT TIME 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



34.2 
36.0 
35.8 
36.2 



(37.7) 
(32.2) 
(32.4) 
(35.1) 



Parent- Child 
Interaction 

8 -BLOCK 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



157 
209 
163 
529 



18.9 
19.9 
18.4 
19.1 



(21.8) 
(21.0) 
(19.9) 
(21.1) 



7.87 
6.23 
7.04 
7.01 



TOTAL BATTERY TIME 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 

Total sample 



87.0 
89.6 
86.7 
88.6 



(99.7) 
(90.0) 
(82.8) 
(92.8) 
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TABLE D-18 

CONDITIONS OF TESTING SUMMARIZED OVER ALL MEASURES 



Group 



Percent o£ testiny sessions 
where mother was present 



Percent of testing sessions 
where Home Visitor or teacher 
was present 



Mean number of people in 
the room 



Percent o£ testing sessions 
rated noisy 



Percent o£ testing sessions 
whe.e tester had difficulties 



Frequency of testing done at; 



Center 



Hont 



Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 



Log 1 



91.8% 
94. 3 
40.4 
77.2 

41.5 
57.6 
8.1 
37.8 

5.0 
5.0 
3.5 
4.6 



21 
21 

26 



22.8 



14 
21 

8. 
15 



Log 1 



Logs 2 & 3 



Fall Mean Spring Mean 



97 8^ 


94 0 % 




97.4 


95.4 


92.3 


92.5 


61.0 


60.7 


95.8 


84.1 


84.9 


37.1 


39.9 


52.0 


31.9 


48.5 


48.2 


2 . 0 


6 . 0 


11.6 


23.5 


32 . 5 


41.9 


4 .9 


5 . 0 


5.3 


4.7 


4.9 


5.5 


4.3 


3.8 


3.6 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


23.0 


22.0 


25.8 


20.7 


21.0 


23.9 


28.8 


27.2 


28.5 


:m 


23.3 


25.8 


14.8 


14.6 


17.7 


14.5 


18.9 


18.0 


10.6 


9.1 


13.0 


13.3 


14.5 


16.8 



Logs 2 & 3 



% cf Total Spring Mean 



Home Start 


3 


0 


1.2 


0.3 


Control 


0 


0 


0 


0 


H^ad Start 


126 


52 


66.7 


80.5 


Total Sample 


129 


52 


21.6 


17.9 


Home Start 


155 


88 


98.4 


99.7 


Control 


208 


117 


.:o.o 


100.0 


Head Start 


33 


54 


32.6 


17.1 


Total Sample 


396 


259 


78.1 


81.6 



(continued) 
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TABLE D-18 



CONDITIONS OF TESTING SUMMARIZED OVER ALL MEASURES 

(Continued) 



23 



Group 


Log 1 


Logs 2 & 3 


% of Total 


Spring Mean 


Frequency of testing in 
each location: 

Living Roon. 


Home Start 
Con trol 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


103 
149 

28 
280 


50 
65 
24 
139 


61.9 
65.8 
19.5 
50.0 


61.1 
68.9 
12.2 
52 .6 


Dining Room 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


7 
11 

3 
21 


7 
10 

8 
25 


5.7 
6.5 
4.1 
5.5 


5.4 
5.4 
6.1 
5.5 


Kitchen 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


19 
14 

3 
36 


10 
12 
12 

34 


11.7 
8.0 
5.6 
8.4 


8.7 
6.8 
0.0 
6.2 


Living Room plus 
another rocm 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


23 
22 
3 
48 


20 
25 
11 

56 


17 .4 
14 .4 
5.3 
12.5 


20.6 
13.5 
3.7 
14 .7 


Other^ 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


7 
13 
124 
144 


1 

4 
50 
55 


3.2 
5.2 
65.4 
2 3.7 


4.2 
5.4 
79.3 
20.9 


Frequency of testing done on: 
Large Table 


Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


29 
25 
24 
78 


15 
21 
23 
59 


17.9 
14 .1 
18.0 
16.4 


10.5 
8.6 
12.8 
10.4 
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TABLE D-18 



CONDITIOtJS OF TESTING SUMMARIZED OVER ALL MEASURES 

(Continued) 



Frequency of testing done on: 
(Continued) 

Child-sized Table 



Floor 



Couch 



CO 



Large Table and Chair 



Child^sized Table 
and Floor 



Couch and Floor 



Group 


Log 1 


Logs 2 & 3 


% of Total 


Spring Mean 


Hoine Start 


13 


6 


7.7 


7.9 


Control 


12 


10 


6 .7 


9.5 


Head start 


58 


32 


34.5 


27.4 


Total Sample 


83 


48 


15 .7 


12. 7 


Home Start 


43 


13 


22 . 8 


25. 1 


Control 


62 


24 


26.4 


29.4 


Head start 


25 


13 


14 .6 


13.4 


Total Samolo 


130 


50 


21.6 


2 3.8 




6 


9 


6 1 


2 . 5 


Control 


12 


1 


4.0 


1.4 


Head start 


0 


1 


0.4 


1.8 




18 


11 


3 . 5 


2. 0 




24 


17 


16 7 


13 6 


Control 


29 


24 


16.3 


11.8 


Head Start 


22 


15 


14.2 


3.7 


Total Samole 


75 


56 


15 .7 


10 8 




9 


10 


7 . 7 




Control 


23 


15 


11.7 


6.8 


Head Start 


14 


5 


7.3 


3.7 


Total Sample 


46 


30 


9.1 


6.1 


Home Start 


19 


2 


8.5 


10.5 


Control 


23 


10 


10.1 


7.2 


Head Start 


0 


4 


1.5 


1.2 


Total Sample 


1 42 


16 


7.0 


7.4 



(Continued) 
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TABLE D-18 



CONDITIONS OF TESTING SUMMARIZED OVER ALL MEASURES 

(Continued) 



Group 


Log 1 


Logs 2 & 3 


% of Total 


Spring^ 


Mean 


Frequency of testing done on: 














{Continued) 
















Home Start 


25 


15 


10.1 


22 


.3 


Other ^ 


Control 


24 


11 


11.4 


24 


.4 


Head Start 


14 


11 


8.9 


34 


.1 




Total Sample 


63 


37 


10.2 


25 


.6 



^Examples of "other" include Head Start Center, dining room and kitchen, hallway. 



^Examples of "otht^r" include table and chair, floor and bed. 
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TABLE D-19 



rAREHTAL REACTIONS TO TESTING 











Uidn ' t 


What 


paren ts 


didn' t 


like I 








LikGd 


Like 






Itoo Much 1 








% 


% 


Specific 


Difficult 


Tine 


Other* i 




Child 


















Measures 
















DDST 




















Home Scare 




Q 0 1 


1 . y 




2 




1 




Con trol 


£* 


y / . 6 


Z . 4 


J 


2 








He^ia Scare 


lib 


99.1 


. 9 




1 








X o cai oainpi e 


A 11 

*± i i 


y 0 . 1 




J 


c 






PSI 




















Home Start 


157 


99.4 


.6 


1 










Control 


206 


99. 5 


.5 




1 








Head Start 


115 


100.0 


0 












Total Sample 


478 


99.6 


.4 


1 


1 






HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


















Home Start 


1 56 


100.0 


0 












Control 


204 


100.0 


0 












Head Start 


115 


100.0 


0 












Total Sample 


A 1 ^ 


100.0 


0 










8 -BLOCK 


















Home Start 


156 


94.2 


5.8 


3 


1 








Control 


205 


94 . 6 


5 . 4 


1 


3 




6 




Head Start 


145 


9 5.9 


4 1 


1 






2 




Total Sample 


506 




5 1 




1 
f 




11 




Parent 
















Questionnaires 
















SBI 




















Home Start 


157 


99.4 


. 6 


1 










Control 


20 7 


99 . 5 


. 5 


1 










Head Start 


158 


99.4 


. 6 




1 








Total Sample 


522 


99.2 


. 8 


2 


1 






FOOD 


INTAKE 


















Home Start 


158 


98.7 


1.3 


1 






1 




Control 


207 


96.1 


3.9 


5 






2 




Head Start 


158 


100.0 


0 












Total Sample 


c 1 


98 .1 


1 . 9 


6 








llES 




















Home Start 


157 


99.4 


.6 


1 










Control 


207 


99.0 


1.0 


1 










Head Start 


158 


100.0 


0 












Total Sample 


522 


99 .4 


. 6 


2 








PAREHT INTERVIEW 


















Home Start 


158 


98.7 


1.3 


1 






1 




Control 


207 


97.6 


2.4 


1 






3 




Head Start 


160 


100.0 


0 












Total Sample 


525 


98.7 


1.3 


2 






4 



*Othcr include£3 responses such as "too Personal" and "too limited". 
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TABLE D-21 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ERRORS PER ADMINISTRATION 









Fall 


Fall 


n e a s u JT e lue n n 


ofriily / *i 


rail / ** 


oxt-c Acinic 


M* 


PSI 


1.1 


1.2 


0.5 - 1.7 


123 


DDST 


1.0 


1.3 


0.3 - 2.0 


100 


8*B lock 


0.5 


0.5 


0 - 1.2 


89 


Food Intake 


0.3 


0.5 


0 -0.9 


92 


Parent Interview I 


0.1 


0.1 


0.06 - 0.8 


93 


Parent Interview II 


0.2 


0.5 


0 - 0.9 


82 


Home Environment Scale 


0.2 


0.1 


0 - 0.1 


94 


Schaefer Behavior Inventory 


0.2 


0.1 


0 - 0.2 


93 


Height and Weight 


0 .05 


0 .06 


0 - 0.6 


10 5 



*N - Total number of administrations monitored during Fall 1974 
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TABLE D-22 

PERCENT OF ADMINISTRATION ERRORS BY CATEGORY 

PSI and DDST* 



Error Category 

Repeats (too many or too few) 

Failing to have correct materials 
for test 

Incorrect placement of materials 

Incorrect wording of the question 

Skipping a question or stopping 
test incorrectly 

Probing too much or too little 

Choosing inappropriate environment 
for test item 

Other 

*N = total number of errors 

240 




Pol N = 14o 


DDST N = LZo 


19.6 


33.6 


u . / 


U , U 


10 .1 


11.2 


14.9 


16.0 


2.0 


4.8 


34.6 


0.8 


N/A 


3.2 


18.2 


30.4 



TABLE D-2 3 

PERCENT OP ADMINISTRATION ERRORS BY CATEGORY 
8-Block (N* = 54) 



Error Category Percent 



Incorrect wording of questions 


5 


.6% 


Incorrect placement of Blocks 


5 


.6 


Failing to ask parent for verbal response 


11 


.1 


Failing to ask parent for Block placement 


1 


.9 


Repeats (too many or too few) 


14 


.8 


Skipping 3-Block section 


■T 


. 4 


Failing to ask child correct questions 


5 


.6 


Other 


48 


.0 



*N - total number of errors 



TABLE D-24 



PERCENT ADMINISTRATION ERRORS BY CATEGORY 
PARENT INTERVIEWS AND HEIGHT & WEIGHT 



Error Category 



Food 
Intake 



Parent 
Interview 
I 



Parent 
Interview 
II 



Home 

Environment 
Scale 



Schaefer 
Behavior 
Inventory_ 



Height 
& 

Weight 



N' 



48 



13 



39 



10 



12 



Incorrect wording 



Probing too much 
or too little 



to 
o 



Skipping question 

Commenting inappropriately 
on parent response 

Other 



)9.6 

45.8 
4.2 



10.4 



'N «• total number of errors 
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15.4 



53.8 
0 

30.8 



7.7 

10.3 
38.5 

2.65 
41.0 



60 .0 



20.0 



20.0 



16.7 

0 

41.7 
0 

41.6 



0 
0 

0 

100.0 
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TABLE D-2?- 
REASONS FOR MISSING DATA 





Number of 
Instruments 
Administered 
Fall Spring 


Number of 
Instruments 
With .Ussing 

Data 
Fall Spring 


Interviewer's Comments 


Unknown 
Reasons 
Fall Spring 


Child 
Refusal 
Fall Spring 


Tester 
Error 
Fall Spring 


Uncontrollable 
Circumstances 
Fall Spring 


Language 
Difficulties 
Fall ^ring 


Child 
Measures 

PSI 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
T:>tal Sample 


160 192 
211 130 
164 112 

535 434 


13 30 
4 2 27 
10 12 
65 69 


41 27 
10 12 
64 68 


1 
0 
0 

1 




1 

0 
1 




DDST 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 19^ 
211 130 
164 112 
535 434 


6 23 
27 12 
2 10 

35 45 


26 11 
2 10 
34 43 


0 1 

1 1 

0 0 

1 2 








HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 192 
211 130 

1 111 
LOH 111 

535 433 


0 0 
2 1 

U 1 

2 2 


0 0 
2 1 
0 0 
2 1 








0 

0 
1 

1 


POCL 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


159 191 
211 129 
163 112 

533 432 


1 14 

0 7 

1 1 

2 22 










14 
7 
1 

22 



(Continued) 



REASONS FOR MISSING DATA 
(Continued) 





Number of 
Instruments 

Administered 
Fall Spring 


Number of 
Instruments 
With Missing 

Data 
Fall Spring 


Interviewer's Comments 


Unkncwn 
Reasons 
Fall Spring 


Child 
Refusal 
Fall Spring 


Tester 
Error 
Fall Spring 


Uncxaitrollable 
Circunetance s 
Fall Spring 


Language 
Difficulties 
Fall Spring 


Parent 
Questionnaire 

SBI 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 192 
211 129 
164 112 
535 433 


0 
1 
0 

1 










0 

1 
0 
1 


HES 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 192 
211 130 
164 112 
535 434 










' 




PARENT INTERVIEW I 
Home start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sacaple 


160 192 
210 130 

1 ^ A 111 

154 112 
534 434 


2 1 

1 1 

2 0 
5 2 


1 
0 
0 
1 


0 1 

0 0 

1 0 

1 1 


1 0 
1 1 
1 0 

3 1 






PARENT INTERVIEW II 
Home Start 
Control 

Total Sample 


159 
211 

i o ** 

534 


1 
0 

1 












FOOD INTAKE 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


160 192 
211 130 
164 112 
535 434 


2 0 
4 0 
7 3 
13 3 


0 

2 
2 
4 


1 
1 

2 


2 0 

2 0 
5 2 
9 2 







(Continued) 
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TABLE D-25 



REASONS rOR MISSING DATA 
(Continued) 





}^urnber of 
Instruments 
Mministered 
Fall Spring 


Number of 
Instruments 
with Missing 

Data 
Fall Spring 


Interviewer's Comments 


Unknown 
Reasons 
Fall Spring . 


Child 
Refusal 
Fail oprmg 


Tester 
Error 
ra±± bpruig 


Uncontrollable 
Circumstances 
Fall ^arirg 


Language 
Difficulties 
tajj. bpruig 


Parent-Child 
Interaction 

S-BLOCK 

Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Tota^ Sample 


160 192 
211 130 
164 111 
535 433 


12 9 
16 6 
3 8 
31 23 


11 8 
16 6 
3 7 
30 21 


1 
0 
0 
1 


1 

0 
0 

1 




0 
0 
1 
1 


TOTAL 
Home Start 
Control 
Head Start 
Total Sample 


1398 1727 
2109 1168 
1639 1006 
5336 3901 


37 77 
92 55 
25 35 
154 167 


31 59 
87 45 
17 29 
135 133 


1 3 
1 1 
1 1 
3 5 


3 1 
3 1 
6 2 
12 4 




1 14 
0 8 

0 3 

1 25 
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APPENDIX E 



ANALYSIS OF CHILD AND PARENT INSTRUiVIENTS 



Interim Report IV (March, 1974) described the psychometric 
characteristics of each measure based on data collected in fall 
1973. At that time the children in Home Start and Head Start 
had just entered their respective programs; the control children, 
of course, were not in a program. Interim Report V (October, 
1974) reported the same analyses for the spring 1974 data. In 
the present report similar analyses have been carried out on the 
sample of Home Start, Control and Head Start children still avail- 
able in fall 1974. In the present report extensive discussior* of 
the instriiments, the rationale for their use, etc.f has been 
omitted; See Reports IV and V for that information. 

The analyses examine the internal characteristics of each 
instriiment. The purpose of these analyses is to reexamine the 
strengths and weaknesses of individual items and of scale scores 
created from the items. Past analyses have identified "weak" 
items and in most cases they were sxibsequently modified or 
eliminated. Items were considered "weak" when they failed to 
descriminate among age groups, yielded erratic scores over time, 
or were unusually difficult to interpret. 

Since most instriiments have had this extensive analysis at 
three or four time points, the purpose of the present, analyses is 
to check whether the psychometric characteristics of the instru- 
ments remained substantially similar. Knowledge of the stability 
or lack of stability in fall to fall test characteristics is essen 
tial to proper interpretation of findings from the change analyses 
When certain psychometric characteristics are reported by group 
(e.g. percent passing each item or alpha coefficient) it is for 
the purpose of judging the comparability of the instriiment 
characteristics across populations . None of the findings reported 
ill this section of the report should be used to judge pro^g ram 
effects ^ The analyses have been limited to those families with 
both fall 1973 and fall 1974 data complete. These analyses do not 
take into account individual or group differences in entering 
levels on any of the variables. 

For the fall 1974 data the following internal characteristics 
are reported for each instrument where appropriate: 
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• Uistribution of responses across the coring ca tecjories 
of each iten; or percent of persons passin<:J each item in 
ouch six'-month acje interval; 

• Ite'^i-scale or item^-total correlations; 

• Internal consistency reliability (coefficient alpha) ; 

• Average growth from fall to fall; 

• Stcibility and change in individual item responses from 
fall to fall. 

The response distributions provide an indication of the 
appropriateness of each item for the populations sampled. A 
high proportion of "refusals'*, for example/ may indicate that 
testers had difficulty establishing rapport. A high proportion 
of "wrong" responses, on the other hand, may indicate the item 
is ^oo difficult. Percent passing figures indicate whether 
individual itens are developmental in nature, i.e., by demonstrat- 
ing increased percent passing with increasing age. 

The alpha coefficient is reported as the index of the 
internal consistency of each scale or test score (when items are 
dichotomous alpha is equivalent to KR-20) . Alpha is an important 
index since it sets an upper limit to a scale's reliability 
(Nunnally, 1967) . Internal consistency reliability is generally 
close to alternate form reliability. 

Fall-to-fall changes are reported for all measures. For 
these analyses only children who were tested at both time points 
are included. Internal consistency and fall-fall iten correlations 
are also reported for this sample. Measures of change or growth 
from rail to fall are presented, first in terms of total scores or 
scale scores, then in terms of individual items. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHILD MEASURES 



Preschool Inventory (PS I) 

This fall the Preschool Inventory was administered to all 
of the 359 children who had been tested previously. However, as 
in the past, only tests which had responses coded for at least 
28 out of the 32 items were considered to be complete. (Testers 
were instructed to stop the test if the child didn't respond or 
responded with a refusal or "don't know*" to 4 items in a row.) 
Thirty children, considerably fewer than in past collections, 
were dropped for this reason. Thus the following analyses are 
based on 329 children. 

The PSI items are listed in Table E-1. The percent of 
children passing each item is presented by group in Table E-2. 
This fall's figures were higher than last spring's (and conse- 
quently, last fall's) on all items except 1 and 22. However, the 
gain was, for the most part, under ten percentage points. On 
only 3 items was the difference among the 3 groups greater than 
20 percentage points. Items 7, 17 and 24 remained the most 
difficult and 1, 2 and 3 the easiest. As in the past, the percent 
passij^ig by age (presented in Table E-3) generally increased with 
age, as would be expected. 

The item-total correlations are presented by group in Table 
E-4. The correlations were generally higher than found in past 
anilyses, in the total sample, where the correlations ranged 
from 0 to 54, only 4 items had correlations less than .20. The 
figures for Home Start and Head Start were very similar while the 
control group correlations were generally lower. 

The total score on the PSI was computed by summing the 
number of correct responses for each child. The alpha internal 
consistency reliability of the resulting scale (.83) was the same 
as last spring and higher th^n the previous fall (.77). Alpha 
coefficient for the Home Start and Head Start groups was .86 and 
for the control group it was .80. 

Changes in PSI scores from fall 1973 to fall 1974 are pre- 
sented in Table E-5 and the change analysis by item in Tables 
E-6 and E-7. A significant growth was found for each sample- 
In the six-site sample, Home Start children showed significant 
gains on 27 items, the controls on 19. In the four-site analysi*!. 
Home Start gained on 26 items and Head Start on 24. 

2o3 
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To conclude, the results obtained on the PSI were similar 
to past findings, although, as would be expected, the percents 
passing each item were generally higher than before. In addition, 
the differences among the three groups were comparable to those 
found previously. 
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Table E-1 
PRESCHOOL INVENTORY ITEMS 



1 What is your first name? 

2 Show me your shoulder. 

3 What is this (knee)? 

4 ?lhat is this (elbow)? 

5 Put the yellow car on the little box. 

6 Put the bltie car under the green box. 

7 Put 2 cars behind the box in the middle. 

8 If you were sick, who would you go to? 

9 Vhen do we eat breakfast? 

10 If you wanted to find a lion where would you look? 

11 Khat does a dentist do? 

12 Which way does a phonograph record go? 

13 Which way does a f^rris wheel go? 
lA Bo%f many hands do you have? 

15 How many wheels does a bicycle have? 

16 How many wheels does a car have? 

17 How many toes do you have? 
' 18 Which is slower, a car or a bicycle? 

19 Point to the middle one. 

20 Point to the first one. 

21 Point to the last one. 

22 Point to the second one. 

23 Which of these 2 groups has less checkers in it? 

24 Which of these 2 groups has more checkers in it? 

25 Point to the one that is most like a tent. 

26 Hake one like this (square) . 

27 Hik^ one like this (triangle) . 

28 Which one is the color of night? 

29 Color the square. 

30 Color the sq^^are purple. 
^1 Color the triangle. 
32 Color the triangle orzr-gG. 

25 b 
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Table E-2 

PRESCHOOL INVENTORY* PERCENT PASSING BY GROUP 







Group 






H ome 




lie 


I tern ' 


Start 


Control 


Start 




f^l45-147 


N=95-96 




1 


87.8 


87 . 5 


81.4 


2 


78.2 


78.1 


89 . 5 


3 


84 . 4 


78 . 1 


87.2 


4 


67 . 3 


62 . 5 


83.7 


5 


55.1 


36 . 5 


53.5 


6 


39 . 5 


33.3 


40.7 


7 


12 . 3 


7.3 


11. 6 


8 


67.3 


58 . 3 


77.9 


9 


64 . 6 


47.9 


38. 4 


10 


28 . 1 


20 . 8 


25.9 


11 


66. 4 


47 .9 


72. 1 


12 


44.2 


43.2 


52.3 


13 


25.2 


26.3 


27.9 


14 


67 . 8 


61.5 


53.5 


15 


63.4 


60 . 4 


62. 8 


16 


37.2 


33.3 


39.5 


17 


13 . 6 


12 . 5 


9 . 3 


18 


68 . 7 


64 . 6 


69.4 


19 


66.0 


62.5 


73.3 


20 


44.9 


45.8 


30.2 


21 


47 . 6 


43 . 7 


55.8 


22 


34.0 


34.4 


37.2 


23 


31 . 3 


31.2 


33.7 


24 


8.6 


9.4 


4.7 


25 


76.2 


69. 8 


72.1 


26 


40.1 


39.6 


60.5 


27 


31.3 


29.2 


36.5 


28 


66.7 


64.6 


64-0 


29 


46. 3 


33.3 


44.2 


30 


60. 5 


49 .0 


62.8 


31 


53. 1 


46.9 


60.5 


32 


78.2 


62.5 


79.1 


'See key 


to items. 
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Table E-3 

PRESCHOOL INVENTORY: PERCENT PASSING BY AGE 









Age^ 






X tem^ 


4 


4 1/2 


5 


5 1/2 


6 




t>I=51-52 


N=94*96 


N=92-93 




N=18 


1 


82-7 


82. 3 


87. 1 


89 . 4 


100 . 0 


2 


71.2 


80.2 


86 . 0 


83.3 


94.4 


3 


80. 8 


80. 2 


82. 8 


86 . 4 


100 .0 


4 


67.3 


71.9 


66. 7 


71.2 


88 .9 


5 


36 . 5 


44 - 8 


54. 8 


53.0 


72. 2 


6 


26.9 


28-1 


46 


4 5.5 


61 . 1 


7 


3 . 8 


8. 3 




15.4 


16 . 7 


8 


55. 8 


64.6 


68. 8 


74.2 


83 . 3 


9 


34 . 6 


47.9 


54. 8 


66.7 


77 . 8 


10 


11. 


25.3 


25.0 


31.8 


50 .0 


11 


52.9 


64.6 


62.4 


68.2 


72.2 


12 


28.8 


40. 6 


51. 1 


57.6 


66 .7 


13 


28.8 


15.6 


25.0 


34.8 


50 .0 


14 


51.9 


65.3 


60. 2 


66.7 


72.2 


15 


53 . 8 


52.1 


65.6 


75.8 


83 . 3 


16 


21.2 


30 . 9 


38. 7 


48.5 


61.1 


17 


1.9 


10.4 


17. 2 


18.2 


5.6 


18 


67.3 


62.5 


64. 5 


78.5 


83.3 


19 


51.9 


59 . 4 


69. 9 


80.3 


94.4 


20 


32.7 


32. 3 


36 . 6 


60.6 


61.6 


21 


38.5 


44.8 


54. 8 


51.5 


55.6 


22 


28.8 


38.5 


43.0 


28.8 


22.2 


23 


30.8 


36.5 


31.2 


33.3 


16.7 


24 


9-6 


7.3 


7.5 


6.1 


11.1 


25 


73.1 


66.7 


74. 2 


80.3 


88.9 


26 


25-0 


38. 5 


50. 5 


59 .1 


72.2 


27 


11-5 


29.2 


29. 3 


51.5 


55.6 


28 


55.8 


56.2 


67.7 


77.3 


94.4 


29 


32.7 


44. 8 


36.6 


48.5 


66.7 


30 


44.2 


57.3 


66. 7 


59.1 


55.6 


31 


36.5 


49.0 


57.0 


62.1 


77.8 


32 


63-5 


75.0 


73. 1 


80.3 


88.9 



*Age intervals: 4 (46-51 months); 4 1/2 (52-57 months); 
5 {58-63 months); 5 1/2 (64 --69 months); 6 (70"81 months) 
four children less than 46 months old were excluded from 
this analysis . 

^See key to items. 
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Table E-4 



PRESCHOOL INVENTORY: ITEM-TOTAL CORRELATIONS 



I tern ^ 



Home 
Start 



Group 



Control 



H3ad 
Start 



1 


21 


1 X 


21 


2 


37 


23 


37 




40 


41 


40 


4 


44 


40 


44 


5 


46 


29 


46 


6 


44 


54 


44 


7 


29 


31 


29 


ft 


42 


18 


42 


9 


50 


34 


50 


10 


37 


46 


37 


11 


54 


45 


54 


12 


40 


26 


40 


13 


34 


25 


34 


14 


23 


32 


23 


15 


37 


32 


37 


16 


49 


47 


49 


17 


28 


35 


28 


18 


34 


15 


34 


19 


53 


52 


53 


20 


30 


31 


30 


21 


35 


32 


35 


22 


-0 5 


14 


-05 


23 


1] 


-11 


11 


24 


04 


06 


04 


25 


22 


07 


22 


26 


49 


42 


49 


27 


48 


34 


48 


28 


45 


35 


45 


29 


48 


31 


43 


30 


33 


35 


33 


31 


50 


27 


50 


32 


40 


41 


40 



oeo key to items , 
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Table E-5 



PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 
FALL 197 3 - FALI 1974 GROWTH 





Six-Sitf> Analysis 
Home Start Control 
(N=119) {N=77) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Fou^-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
{N=84) (N=74) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ra'io 


9.62 5.16 
17.42 6.02 
7.80 4.70 

18.02* 


10.42 4.00 
15.27 5.60 
4.86 3.67 

11.52* 


10 . 6 2 5.48 
18.90 5.74 
8.29 4.87 

15.50* 


9.85 4.24 
17.35 4.90 
7.50 3.81 

16. 80* 



*p<.05 
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Table E-6 



PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 
Percent Passing Each Item — Home Start vs. Control 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain^ 







Home 


Start 


(N=119) 




Control 


(N= 77) 






Item 


197 3 


ly /4 


Gain 


Rank 


; 97 3 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


11, 


What does a dentist do? 


21 


72 


51* 


1 




23 


52 


29* 


2. 


5 


5. 


Put yellow car on little box. 


22 


62 


40* 


2. 


5 


23 


36 


13* 


19. 


5 


9. 


When do we eat breakfast? 


27 


67 


40* 


2. 


5 


26 


47 


21* 


11 




8. 


If you were sick, who would you go to? 


34 


71 


37* 


4 




34 


64 


30* 


1 




2. 


Show me your shoulder. 


48 


33 


35* 


5. 


5 


55 


82 


27* 


4. 


5 


19. 


point to 'middle checker. 


36 


71 


35* 


5. 


5 


31 


60 


29* 


2. 


5 


3, 


What is this? (knee) 


52 


87 


34* 


7. 


5 


58 


78 


19* 


12. 


5 


4. 


What is this? (elbow) 


38 


72 


34* 


7 . 


5 


43 


66 


23* 


8. 


5 


32. 


Orange 


49 


83 


34* 


7. 


5 


44 


64 


19* 


12. 


5 


14. 


How many hands to we have? 


39 


68 


29* 


10 




45 


61 


16* 


16. 


5 


27. 


Draw a triangle , 


06 


34 


28* 


11. 


5 


04 


31 


27* 


4. 


5 


29. 


Coloring a square. 


21 


49 


28* 


11. 


5 


32 


35 


03 


28. 


5 


31. 


Coloring a triangle . 


28 


55 


28* 


11. 


5 


31 


49 


18* 


14. 


5 


12. 


Which way does a phonograph record go? 


21 


48 


27* 


14 . 


5 


21 


43 


22* 


10 




26, 


Draw a square. 


13 


39 


27* 


14. 


5 


18 


45 


27* 


4. 


5 


6. 


Put blue car under green box. 


18 


44 


26* 


16. 


5 


09 


35 


26* 


7 




10, 


If you wanted to find a lion, v^.ere would you ook? 


04 


30 


26* 


16. 


5 


06 


22 


16* 


16. 


5 


15, 


How many wheels does a bicycle have? 


41 


67 


2G* 


16, 


5 


51 


60 


09 


24 




30. 


Purple 


3G 


63 


25* 


19 




32 


51 


18* 


14. 


5 


16. 


How many wheels does a car have? 


18 


42 


24* 


20. 


5 


18 


32 


14* 


18 




28, 


What is the color of night? 


46 


71 


24* 


20. 


5 


58 


69 


10 


22. 


5 


18, 


What is slov;er, a car or a bicycle? 


r^o 


70 


19* 


22 




53 


64 


10 


22. 


5 


21, 


Point to last checker. 


36 


52 


16* 


23 




23 


47 


2 3* 


8. 


5 


1, 


What is your first name? 


76 


- 92 


15* 


2i 




90 


86 


~ 04 


31. 


5 


13. 


What way does a ferris wheel go? 


12 


26 


14* 


2^ 




19 


31 


12 


21 




25, 


Point to one that is most like a tent. 


64 


7o 


13* 


26 




66 


71 


05 


25. 


5 


17. 


How many toes do you have? 


05 


16 


11* 


27 




00 


13 


13 


19. 


5 


23, 


Which of two groups has less checkers? 


22 


32 


10 


28 




26 


31 


05 


25. 


5 


22. 


Point to the second checker. 


25 


34 


08 


29 




36 


40 


04 


27 




20. 


Point to first checker. 


39 


45 


06 


30 




45 


42 


- 04 


31. 


5 


7, 


Put two cars behind box in middle. 


08 


13 


05 


31 




06 


09 


03 


28. 


5 


24. 


Which of groi¥>s has more checkers? (both same) 


04 


07 


03 


32 




10 


12 


01 


30 





*p < ,05 

cnTp"* Items are listed in order of decreasing gain in percent passing for the Home Start group. Data 
m^ta from all Six sites are included in this analysis. 



Table E-7 



PRKSCHOOL INVENTORY 
Percent Passing Each Item — Home Start vs. Head start 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain' 







Home 


Start 


(N= 84) 




Head 


Start 


(N- 


74) 






Item 


T Q T O 

13 7 3 


T on A 
1 y / 4 


Gain 


Rank 






Gain 


Rank 


11. 


What does a dentist do? 


25 


77 


52* 


1 




35 


73 


38* 


4 




9. 


When do we eat breakfast? 


32 


76 


44* 


2 . 


5 


23 


41 


18* 


22 


.5 


19. 


Point to middle checker. 


42 


82 


40* 


3. 


5 


18 


78 


61* 


1 




4. 


What is this? (elbow) 


40 


11 


37* 


4. 


5 


38 


88 


50* 


3 




8. 


Jf you were sick, who would you go to? 


39 


76 


37* 


4. 


5 


51 


81 


30* 


10 


.5 


3. 


What is this? (knee) 


54 


89 


36* 


6. 


5 


61 


86 


26* 


17 


.5 


5. 


Put yellow car on little box. 


26 


62 


36* 


6. 


5 


28 


54 


26* 


17 


.5 


27. 


Draw a triangle. 


08 


44 


36* 


6. 


5 


09 


39 


30* 


10 


.5 


28. 


What is the color of the night? 


46 


82 


36* 


6. 


5 


41 


68 


27* 


15 


.5 


2. 


Show me your shoulder. 


51 


86 


35* 


10 




54 


91 


36* 


5 


.5 


31. 


Coloring a triangle. 


30 


63 


33* 


11 




34 


61 


27* 


15 


.5 


26. 


Draw d square . 


18 


50 


32* 


12 




09 


65 


55* 


2 




12. 


Which way does a phonograph record go? 


24 


55 


31* 


13 




22 


54 


32* 


7 


.5 


10. 


If you wanted to fijid a lion, where would you look? 


04 


32 


29* 


14 . 


5 


05 


27 


22* 


19 


.5 


16. 


How many wheels does a car have? 


21 


50 


29* 


14. 


5 


14 


42 


28* 


12 


.5 


29. 


Coloring a square. 


23 


51 


29* 


14. 


5 


24 


46 


22* 


19 


.5 


6. 


Put blue car under green box. 


23 


50 


27* 


17. 


5' 


14 


45 


31* 


9 




18. 


Which is slower, a car or a bicycle? 


49 


76 


27* 


17. 


5 


47 


66 


19* 


21 




32. 


Orange 


56 


82 


26* 


19 




49 


81 


32* 


7 


.5 


15. 


How many wheels does a bicycle have? 


52 


76 


24* 


20 




36 


65 


28* 


12 


.5 


14. 


How many hands do we have? 


48 


70 


23* 


21. 


5 


39 


57 


18* 


22 


.5 


21. 


Point to the last checker. 


33 


56 


23* 


21. 


5 


20 


57 


36* 


5 


.5 


30. 


Purple 


42 


64 


23* 


21. 


5 


36 


65 


28* 


12 


.5 


1. 


What is your first name? 


76 


94 


18* 


24 




88 


84 


- 04 


30 


.5 


13. 


Which way does a ferris wheel go? 


14 


30 


15* 


25 




14 


26 


12* 


24 




17. 


How many toes do you have? 


06 


19 


13* 


26 




01 


09 


08 


25 


.5 


23. 


Which of two groups has less checkers? 


23 


35 


12 


27 




31 


34 


03 


29 




7. 


Put two cars behind box in middle. 


10 


17 


07 


28. 


5 


04 


12 


08 


25 


.5 


20. 


Point to first checker. 


43 


50 


07 


28. 


5 


26 


32 


07 


27 




22. 


Point to the second checker. 


27 


33 


06 


30. 


5 


41 


36 


- 04 


30 


.5 


25. 


Point to one that is most like a tent. 


71 


77 


06 


30. 


5 


66 


70 


04 


28 




24. 


Which of tro groups has nore checkers? {both same) 


06 


07 


01 


32 




07 


03 


- 04 


30 


.5 



.05 



* Items are listed in order of decreasing gain in percent passing for the Home Start group. Only 
ERXC^*^^ four sites with both Home Start and Head Start programs are included in this analysis. 263 



Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST) 



In the fall 1974 data collectionf the Denver Developmental 
Screening Test was administered to all 359 childrcxx. Before 
the data were analyzed, the scores of four children were removed 
from the Fine Motor scale items, and the responses of nine 
children were removed from the Language scale items. Sixteen 
children's responses were removed from the Gross Motor scale 
items and the responses of eight children wore removed from 
Personal-Social scale items. It was necessary to drop these 
responses from the data analysis because items On each of these 
scales were omitted or improperly scored by the testers. 

The DDST items are listed by scale in Table E-8 . The per-- 
cent of the children passing each item are presented by age in 
Table E-9 and by group in Table E--10. An examination of the 
percent passing by age group provides a picture of the develop- 
mental nature of the DDST items. All of the items show an in- 
creased percent passing with increasing age with many items at 
or near the ceiling in the 6 year old category. 

The high percent passing of the items on the Personal-Social 
scale (averaging 77.7% in fall 1973 and 82.8% in spring 1974) f 
as discussed in Interim Report V, suggests that scale is probably 
not useful for differentiating program effects. In the fall 
1974 data anlaysisf both the Personal-Social and the Fine Motor 
scales appear to have reached a ceiling level (see Table E-9). 
The mean percent passing for the total sample on the Personal- 
Social scale items in fall 1974 was 86,7%. Item 7 (Draw a 
boy/girl), when scored for six body partSf contributes most 
variability On the scale/ with 21.1% of the total sample passing. 
Because of the ceiling effect on seven of the eight itemsf 
the Fine Motor scale may no longer be sensitive enough to re- 
gister meaningful differences for the evaluation of program 
effects. On the other hand, while a number of items On the 
Language and the Gross Motor scales have reached a ceiling/ 
both scales appear to have remained sensitive enough in the fall 
1974 analysis; to detect differences if they do exist. 

The iten-scale correlations are presented by group in Table 
E-11 and the alpha coefficients are presented in Table E-12. The 
Item-scale correlations of many items were lower in (comparison 
to previous results, perhaps due to item ceiling effects. In 
spite of the lower item^scale correlations, the alpha coefficients 
ot the Fine Motor/ Language, and Personal^^Socjal scales remained 
adequate. The alpha coefficients of the Cross Mctor scale have 
dropped about -10 from the spring 1974 results. This reduced 
internal consistency suggests one should be extremely cautious 
in interpreting program effects from the Gross Motor scale. 
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The change in DDST scale scores from fall, 1973 to fall, 
1974 is shown in Table E-13. The growth was significant on all 
scales for each of the four samples. Gains by item for the 
six^site samples are presented in Table E-14, Home Start children 
showed significant gains on 36 of the 38 items; the controls 
gained on 32 items. In the four-site analysis (Table E-15) 
Home Start children gained significantly on 30 items and Head 
Start on 31; the Personal-Social scale had the lowest proportion 
of items showing significant gains. 

In summary, the Language scale on the Denver Developmental 
Screening test retains strong psychometric properties but the 
other three scales have deficiencies that make them much less 
valuable as evaluation measures. Nevertheless, ost items were 
capable of showing reliable fall-to-fall gaino. 



4 
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Table E-8 



KEY 'JE: 

DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 



Test Booklet 
Item Numbers 

fine Motor Items 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 (3) 
7 (6) 



t.anquage Itens 

8 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 

Gross Motor Items 

14-1 
14-5 
14-10 



Data Analysis 
Item Numbers 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



Builds tower of 8 blocks 
Imitates bridge 
Picks longer line 
Draws vertical line 
Copies circle 
Copies cross 

Draws girl or boy - 3 parts 
Draws girl or boy - 6 parts 
Draw a girl or boy in which 

1 - failure 

2 = pass on 7 (3) but not 7 

3 = pass on 7 (6) 



(6) 



Uses plural 
Comprehends hungry 
Comprehends cold 
Comprehends tired 
Comprehends prepositions (on) 
Comprehends prepositions (under) 
Comprehends prepositions (behind) 
Comprehends prepositions (in front) 
Recognizes colors (red) 
Recognizes colors (green) 
Recognizes colors (yellow) 
Recognizes colors (blue) 
Opposite analogies (fire) 
Opposite analogies (horse) 
Opposite analogies (mother) 
Composition of (doer) 
Composition of (spoon) 
Composition of (shoe) 



Balances^ cn one foot 1 second 
Balances on one foot 5 seconds 
Balances on one foot 3 0 seconds 



*It€tp.3 7 and 26 are continuous items employed to reiros/e item dependencies 
Items 7 (3) and 7 (6) and Item 14-1, 5 and 10. 
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Table E-8 
(continued) 



esfi Booklet 
tern Numbers 



Data Analysis 
Item Number 



14-1, 5 s 10 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



26* 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 



Score for balance item in which 

1 = failure 

2 = pass for 1 second 

3 = pass for 5 seconds 

4 = pass for 10 seconds 
Jumps in place 

Broad jtimp 
Hops on one foot 
Heel-to-toe walk 
Backward heel-to-toe 
Catches bounced ball 



e rsonal-Social Items 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 + 26** 
27 



33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



Plays interactive games 
Separates from mother easily 
Puts on clothing 
Buttons up 

Dresses with supervision 
Dresses without supervision 



Items 7 and 26 are continuous itens employed to remove item 
dependencie-^ Itcns 7 (3) and 1 and Itenv 14-1 / 5 and 10, 

'*One suimary item represents items 25 and 26. 

2 0 '/ 
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Table E-9 



DENWER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST: PERCENT PASSING BY AGE 

Age ^ ) ^ 

4 4*3 5 5h 6 

Item" N=55-61 N=103-10 7 N=96-10 0 N=66-6 7 N=18-19 

Fine Motor 



1 




87.7 


91.6 


95.0 


94.0 


100.0 


2 




86 .0 


90.7 


92.0 


94.0 


94.7 


3 




56.1 


63.6 


78.0 


85.1 


100.0 


4 




96.5 


97.2 


100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


5 




57.9 


75.7 


90 .0 


94.0 


94.7 


6 




49.1 


68.2 


81.0 


92.5 


94.7 


7 


(3) 


42.1 


57.0 


66.0 


76.1 


84. 2 


7 


(6) 


12 .3 


15.9 


24.0 


28.4 


42. 1 



Language 



8 


47.4 


48.1 


9 Hungry 


71.9 


88.5 


9 Cold 


59 .6 


77.9 


9 Tired 


75.4 


79 . 8 


10 On 


96 . 5 


98.1 


10 Under 


93.0 


9^.3 


10 Behind 


7 3.7 


79.8 


10 Front 


68.4 


74.0 


11 Red 


61.4 


77.9 


11 Green 


61.4 


67.3 


11 Yellow 


57.9 


64.4 


11 Blue 


71. 9 


71.2 


12 Fire 


54.4 


69 .2 


12 Horse 


8.9 


67.3 


12 Mother 


15.8 


- 38 .5 


13 Door 


35.1 


36.5 


1 3 Spoon 


12. 3 


25.0 


13 Shoe 


14.0 


19.2 


Gross Motor 






14 (1) 


90.9 


98.1 


14 (5) 


23.6 


24.0 


14 (10) 


9.1 


8.7 


15 


87.3 


29.2 


16 


76 .4 


85.6 




81.8 


87.5 


18 


16.4 


31.7 


19 


5.5 


11.5 


20 


34.5 


41.3 


t'ersonal -Social 






21 


88.5 


92.2 


22 


91.8 


89.3 


23 


96.7 


29.3 


24 


72. 1 


77.7 


25 + 26 


73,8 


77.7 


27 


70. S 


77.7 



^X^*? IntervMls; A {^'t6-5i months); (52-57 
b (70-81 months) 



*$f:'K' key to items, 

'J 

^ The N varies because of missing data. 
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bO.O 


59.7 


68. 4 


88.8 


85.1 


89. 5 


87.8 


92.5 


94.7 


84.7 


86.1 


94 .7 


98.0 


97.0 


3 00.0 


94.9 


98.5 


100.0 


88.8 


92.5 


94.7 


85.7 


89.6 


94.7 


79.6 


91.0 


89. 5 


76 .5 


83.6 


89.5 


77 .6 


85 .1 


89.5 


78 .6 


89.6 


100. 0 


78.6 


79.1 


89.5 


7 8.6 


88.1 


89.5 


33.7 


40.3 


42. 1 


51.0 


56 . 7 


84 . 2 


39 .8 


52 . 2 


78.9 


31.6 


35.8 


73.7 


99.0 


98.5 


100.0 


46.9 


43. n 


50.0 


19.8 


16 7 


38. 9 


97 .9 


9b. 0 


100.0 


88.5 


75.8 


72.2 


85.4 


87.9 


94.4 


44.8 


59.1 


55.6 


30 .2 


36 .4 


55.6 


52.1 


66 .7 


55.6 


91.8 


97.0 


94.7 


91.8 


92.4 


94.7 


96.9 


100,0 


100.0 


84.5 


86.4 


84.2 


81.4 


81.8 


94.7 


82.5 


83.3 


78.9 



months); 5 (57-63 months); 5^ (64-69 months 
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Table E-ll 



DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST; ITEM-SCALE CORRELATIONS BY GROUP 



Item^ 
Fine Motor 



Home Start 
N=155-158 



Control 
N=100-109 



Head Start 
N=86-88 



1 

J. 


^ o 




Od 




J / 


4 2 


30 




Jo 


A 1 

4 1 


1 1 
17 


H 




11 


0 


c: 
D 


3 J 


54 


48 


f; 
u 




6 0 


50 


1 f 3 ^ 2 


48 






1 (fi \ 


51 


44 










o 
0 


£L 


28 


18 


U til 1 n V 1. f 

nunyry 


j7 


26 


11 






40 


31 


vt rn ^ ^\ 

J Tj.reu 


C 1 

31 


39 


27 


1 u un 


08 


21 


0 


under 




40 


10 


Senj.nu 


1 

19 


4 5 


42 


lu r ront 


JO 


41 


48 


11 Red 


41 


47 


32 


11 Green 


50 


49 


55 


il Yellow 


47 


53 


36 


11 Blue 


42 


60 


37 


12 Fire 


61 


47 


25 


norse 


54 


47 


38 


1^ Hotner 


io 


37 


32 


10 uoor 




52 


39 


1 0 opoon 




54 


49 


1 1 CViy-vA 

i J bno6 




44 


46 


Gross Motor 








14 (1)^ 








14 (5) 


35 


50 


35 


14 liO J 








1 

1 5 


22 


21 


17 


16 


- 01 


01 


05 


1 n 

17 


39 


26 


10 


1 n 

18 


43 


44 


40 


19 


46 


55 


45 


20 


06 






Personal -Social 








51 


19 


01 


22 


22 


09 


03 


11 


23 


08 


26 


- 09 


24 


35 


22 


38 


25 + 26 


30 


12 


46 


27 


39 


33 


47 
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^See key to items. 
For this analysis, scored as one continuous item - see items 
7* and 26* in Table 7, 2/0 
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Table E-12 



DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST: 
ALPHA COEFFICIENTS BY GROUP 





Home Start 


Control 


Head Start 


Fine Motor 


.69 


.71 


.55 


Language 


.84 


.84 


.76 


Gross Motor 


.52 


.59 


.50 


Personal-Social 


.49 


.37 


.56 



27 1 
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Table K-li 



DKNVCH PtJVbLOPMEKTAL SCREKNINfl ITST 
FALL 1973 - PALL 1974 GROWTL! 





Six-Site Analysis 
ilome Start Control 
{M^126-155) {N=86"106) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
(N=90-108) (N=72-88) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Lan-juaqe 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Dl f ference 

t ratio 


1 

26.54 4.30 
31.04 3.77 
4.50 3.26 

16. 10* 


26.25 3.69 
?0.15 3.83 
3.89 2.80 

13. 48* 


1 

27.43 4.24 
31.71 3.4 5 
4.28 3.17 

13.23* 


26.33 3.52 
31.05 2.85 
4.72 2.93 

14. 15* 


Gross xMotor 
Fall *73 
V^all '74 
Di f ference 

t raticv 


10.87 1.62 
12.33 1.78 
i.46 1.59 

10.26* 


10.90 1.45 
12.35 1.70 
1.45 1.44 

9.33* 


11.08 1.69 
12.70 1.76 
1.62 1.70 

9.02* 


11.04 1.68 
12.39 1.44 
1.35 1.75 

6.49* 


Fine Motor 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 

Di f f orence 

t ratio 


10.25 2.28 
12.82 1.88 
2.57 1.76 

18.^6* 


10.36 1.83 
12.60 1.79 
2.2 5 1.59 

14.43* 


10. 68 2 .3 4 
13.13 1.77 
2.45 1.73 

14.68* 


.0.32 1.71 
13.33 1.45 
3.01 1.55 

18.14* 


Social 
Fall '7i 
Fall '74 
Dl f ferej, je 

i 


10.4 5 i.n 
11.20 :.06 ' 
.75 1.33 

■7.03* 


10.6 4 1.25 
11.25 .95 
.60 1.23 

5.01* 


10.57 1.26 
11.24 1.04 
.67 1.23 

5.56* 


10.61 1.33 
11.20 1.10 
.59 1.17 

4.51* 

t 





*p- .95 



07 * 

^ f /V 
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Table E-1^ 



DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 
Item Means — flome Start and Control, Six Giteb 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain' 



Item 


Home 


Start 


{N=155) 


Control 


(N=106) 


Fine Motor 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


7 . Draws girl or boy 


1 . 30 


1 .80 


.50* 


1 


1.24 


1.73 


.49* 


1 


5. Cooies circle 


1.33 


1 . 79 


.46* 


2 


1.3" 


1.75 


. 36* 


4 


4. Draws vertical line 


1. 53 


1.97 


.44* 


3.5 


1. 53 


1.98 


.45* 


2 


6. copies cross 


1 .28 


1 . 72 


.44* 


3.5 


1.25 


1.65 


.41* 


3 


3. Picks longer line 


1 . 37 


1.73 


.35* 


5 


1.42 


1. 69 


.26* 


5 


2. Builds bridge 


1.66 


1.90 


.25* 


6 


1. 71 


1.89 


.18* 


6 


1. Builds tower 


1.77 


1.91 


. 14* 


7 


1.83 


1.92 


.09* 


7 




Home 


Start 


(N=126) 


Control 


(N= 86) 


Gross Motor 


i973 


19 74 


Gain 


Rank 


19'?3 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


6 • Balarces on cne foot 


2.18 


2.58 


.40* 


1 


2.33 


2.53 


.30* 


2.5 


0. Heel"to-'toe v.^k 


1.10 


1.48 


.38* 


2 


1. 12 


1.44 


.33* 


1 


9. Hops on One foot 


1*63 


1.83 


.21* 


3.5 


1.53 


1.84 


.30* 


2.5 


1. Backward heel"to-toe 


1.05 


1.25 


.21* 


3.5 


1.02 


1 .24 


.22* 


4 


2. Catches bounceci ball 


1.28 


1.43 


.15* 


5 


1.30 


1.47 


.16* 


5 


7. Juitips in place 


1.89 


1.95 


.06* 


6.5 


1.95 


1.9« 


.03 


7 


8. Broad jinp 


1,75 


1.81 


.06 


6.5 


1.73 


1.84 


.10 


6 




Home 


Start 


(N=154) 


Control 


(W=106) 


Personal** Social 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


5. Buttons up 


1.55 


1.81 


.25* 


JL 


1.59 


1.79 


.20* 


1 


7. Dresses with supervision 


1 .67 


1-73 


.12* 


2 


1.66 


1.80 


.14* 


2 


3* Dresses without' supervisiori 


1.65 


1.76 


.11* 


3 


1.69 


1.80 


.11* 


3 


3. Plays inter. Actjuve games 


1.81 


1.92 


. 10* 


4.5 


1.87 


1.96 


.09* 


4 


1. Separates f roiu nothsr easily 


1.84 


1.94 


.10* 


4.5 


1.86 


1.92 


.06 


5 


3* Puts On clothing 


1.93 


1.99 


.06* 


6 


1.97 


1.97 


.00 


6 




Home 


Start 


(N=137) 


Control 


(N= 95) 


(PLanquag ^ 


1973 


1974 


Ga in 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


wecognxzes ooiors iDiueJ 


1*49 


1 o c 
1 . 0 D 


.36* 


1.5 


1.47 


1. 67 


.20 


9.5 


L* ^p^pposxce an^iiogiQs inorsej 


1.40 


1 T ^ 

1 . /6 


,36* 


1.5 


1.33 


1.68 


.36* 


3 


) t £<ecx>vjnA2es ooiors ^.rea ) 


1.40 


1 . ol 


.35* 


3 


1.52 


1.75 


.23* 


15 


Kjjkkj^posx c xon or ^s^jocrij 


1 « 1 1 


1 A A 

1 « 44 


. 33* 


4 


1.09 


1.38 


.28* 


5 


J, upposite analogies ^.tire/ 


1 A 

1.43 


1 . 7 :> 


. 32* 


5 


1.36 


1.75 


.39* 


2 


). Gcmprehsnds cold 


1 A 1 

1.47 


1.78 


.31* 


6 


1.52 


1.81 


.29* 


4 


L. Coitprehends tired 


1.54 


1.84 


.30* 


7 


1.59 


1.78 


.19* 


11 


3. Ocif^sition of (door) 


1.23 


i.50 


.28* 


8 


1.13 


1.54 


.41* 


1 


7, Recognizes colors (green) 


1.53 


1.80 


.27* 


9 


1.44 


1.52 


.18* 


12 


}. Recognizes colors (yellow) 


1.51 


1.77 


.26* 


10 


1.51 


1.66 


.16* 


13 


t. Canprehands positions (behind) 


1.60 


1.35 


.25* 


11 


1.64 


1.87 


.23* 


7.5 


). CciTiprehends hungr^r' 


1.63 


1.85 


. 23* 


12 


1.67 


1.79 


.12* 


16 


). Oonposition of (shoe) 


1.12 


1.34 


.22* 


13 


l.OC 


1.33 


.26" 


6 


). Uses plural 


1.36 


1.56 


.20* 


14.5 


i.43 


1.52 


.08 


17 


). Canprehends prepositions (in front) 


1.64 


1.84 


.20* 


14.5 


l.f.4 


1.79 


.15* 


14.5 


!. (X^site analogies (nother) 


1.20 


1.37 


. 13* 


16 


l.i^ 


1. 32 


.20* 


9.? 


K Ctinprehends >^"^3position<3 (under) 


1.86 


1.94 


.08* 


17 


i.7y 


1.94 


.15* 


14.5 


!. Canprehends t^repositions (on) 


1.96 


1.98 


.01 


18 


1.95 


1.96 


.01 


18 


3 < .05 


27.^ 















, with in each scale listed in order of decreasing lean gain for Home Start. 
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Table 


E-15 














DENVER DEVELOPMENTAL SCREENING TEST 








Item Moans^-iionie 


Start 


and Head Start, Four Sites 






Fail 1973, Fall 1974 and 


Fall-Fall Gain' 








Item 


Home 


Start 


(N==108) 


Head 


b t ar t 


(N= 


88) 


Fine Motor 


1973 


1974 


tjain 


Rank 


1973 


19 74 


Gain 


Ra 


7 . Draws girl or boy 


1 .39 


1.89 


. 50* 


1 


1.14 


1.98 


.84* 


1 




1 . 36 


1 81 

X . V X 


J c; * 


z 


1 26 


1.85 


.59* 


2 


4 . Draws vp^tif;^! line 


1 . 56 


1 . 98 


d ? * 


J . D 


1 . 72 




.28* 


5 


5. Copies circle 


1.42 


1.84 


d ? * 


T c: 
J . D 


1.33 


1.86 


. 53* 


3 


3. Picks longer line 


1.43 


1.79 


. 00 


c 


1. 34 


1.73 


.39* 


4 


2 . Builds bridge 


1.73 


1.91 


1 o * 
. «^ 0 


a 

D 


1.70 


1. 94 


.24* 


6 


1^ Biiiids tower 


1.80 


1.91 


. i ± 


7 


1.83 


L m)^ i 


.14* 


7 




Home 


Start 


(N- 


90) 


Head 


c: 1- a 1- 


(N= 


72) 


Gross Motor 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


i y /4 


Gain 


Ra 


26 . Balances on one foot 


2.22 


2.70 


.48* 


1 


2.26 


2.43 


.17 


4 




1 . 11 


1.57 


.46* 


2 


1 . 10 


1.36 


.26* 


3 


31. Backward heel-toH:oG 


1.07 


1 . 33 


.27* 


3 


1.04 


1.21 


.17* 


4 


29. HDDS ^ one foot 


1.67 


1.82 


.16* 


4 


1.58 


1.96 


. 38* 


1 


32 . Catches bounced ball 


1. 36 


1.49 


.13* 


5 


1.31 


1.58 


.28* 


2 


27. Juirps in place 


1.90 


1.97 


.07 


6.5 


1.94 


1 * 99 


.04 


7 


28. Broad jurrp 


1.76 


1. 82 


.07 


6.5 


1. 81 


T 0 C 

1 . 0 b 


.06 


6 




Home 


Start 


(N^106) 


Head 


C7 J- 1^ J- 

btar t 


(N= 


82) 


Personal ~ Soc la 1 


1 y / J 




Gain 


Rank 




±7/4 


Gain 


R^ 




1 58 


1 SI 


.24* 


1 


161 


1.83 


.22* 


1 




1 . 66 


1 . 77 


.11* 


2 


1 . 59 


3 . 76 


.17* 




33. Plays interactive games 


1.84 


1.93 


.09* 


3 


1.85 


1^89 


. 04 




34 , Separates from nother easily 


1.86 


1.93 


.08 


4 . 5 


1.90 


1.87 


-.04 


6 


38. Dresses without supervision 


1.70 


1.78 


.08 


4 .5 


i.68 


1.87 


.18* 


2 


35. Puts on clothing 


1.93 


2.00 


.07 


6 


1.98 


± . y y 


. 01 






Home 


Start 


{N= 


97) 


Head 


b tar t 


{N= 


78) 


Langaacje 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


±7/4 


Gain 


Re 


24. Cotncosition of fspoon) 


1.15 


1.55 


.39* 


1 


1 .12 


1.26 


.14* 


IE 




1 . 53 


1 . 91 


.38* 


2 


1 . 54 


1 . 87 


.33* 


i 




1 . 44 


1 80 


. 36* 


3 


1 . 36 


1.79 


.44* 


i 




1 . 52 


.1. 86 


.34* 


4 


1.67 


1.92 


.26* 


I] 


18 FtecooTiTZQS cnlnr^ (v^llow) 


1 . 54 


1 . 86 


.32* 


5 


1.54 


1.82 


.28* 


i 




1.56 


1.85 


.29* 


6.5 


1.54 


1.81 


.27* 




20. OpDosite analociies (fire) 


1.48 


i .77 


.29* 


6.5 


1.23 


1.73 


. 50* 


] 


10 ^ Contorehends cold 


1 . 58 


1.85 


.27* 


8.5 


1.50 


1.90 


.40* 




23. Gottposition of (door) 


1.30 


1,57 


.27* 


8.5 


1.13 


1. 38 


.26* 


1] 


8. Uses plural 


1. 39 


1.61 


.22* 


10.5 


1. 32 


1.53 


.21* 


1^ 


2i. Gotqposition of (shoe) 


1.18 


1.39 


.22* 


10.5 


1.08 


1.19 


.12* 


i: 


9, Comprehends hungry 


1.69 


1 . 89 


.20* 


12.5 


1.64 


1.91 


.27* 


■> 


11. Corprehends tired 


1 .64 


1.84 


.20* 


12.5 


1.63 


1. 90 


.27* 




14. CctnpreheTKis prepositions (behird) 


1.65 


1.84 


.19* 


14 


1. 60 


1 . 87 


.27* 


' 


22. Opposite analogies dnDther) 


1.^1 


1.38 


.18* 


15 


1.10 


1.36 


.26* 


1] 


15. Ccr.iprehends prepositions {in front) 1.74 


1.85 


.10 


16 


3 .53 


1.83 


. 31* 




13. Compreherds prepositions fv:ider) 


1. 89 


1.96 


.07 


17 


1.83 


1.97 


.14* 


w 


12. Comprehends prepositions (on) 


1.96 


1.97 


.01 


18 


i.99 


2.00 


.01 
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^ t^^f^ms within each scale listed 


in order of 


decreasing mean gain 


for 


Home Stai 
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Child 8-Block Task 



Tcbles £--16 and present the percent responses by age 

for placement and explanation of the short 0 block. Tables E-18 
and E-19 present similar data for the tall X block. The percen- 
tage correct generally Increases with age, with the exception 
of the short 0 placement response- There is an apparent ceiling 
of about 80% correct responses that is attained even by the four- 
year-old group, since that age group only placed the tall X 
correctly 58% of the time, there may be some methodological arti-- 
fact that would explain the short 0 responses, e.g., the testers 
may have placed the board in such a position that the correct 
quadrant v/as made more obvious to the child. This result had not 
been found in previous data collections. 

Table E-20 shows the mean scores for explanation, placement 
and for the 8-Block total score by group and for the total sample. 
Table E-21 shows the growth in total score from fall, 1973 to 
fall, 1974. For both the six-site and four-site samples, the fall 
to fall growth was significant for all three groups. 
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Table E-16 



8-BLOCK TASK 
PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY ACE 
FINAL PLACEMENT OF SHORT 0 









One Dimension 


(years) 


N 


Incorrect 


Matched Correct 


4 


50 


2.0 


18. 0 


80. 0 


4 1/2 


102 


3 . 9 


24. 5 


71.6 


c 
D 


y / 


J . 1 


21.6 


75.3 


5 1/2 


67 


4.5 


16. 4 


79.1 


6 


19 


5.3 


15.8 




Total 


335 


3.5 


20. 3 


76.2 






Table E-17 










8-BLOCK TASK 










PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY AGE 






EXPLANATION OF SHORT 0 


PLACEMENT 




A9e- 




No 


One 


Both 




Correct 


Dimension 


Limensions 


(years) 


N 


Verijalization 


Verbal ized 


Verbalized 


4 


57 


61.4 


22.8 


15.8 


4 1/2 


106 


51.9 


23.6 


24.5 


5 


98 


42.9 


29.6 


27.6 


5 1/2 


67 


32.8 


28.4 


38.8 


6 


19 


26. 3 


15. 8 


57.9 


Total 


347 


46.3 


25.6 


28.1 


•Age intervals: 


4 (46-51 months) ; 4 


1/2 (52-57 


months) ; 5 


(58-63 months) 


; 5 i/2 (64-69 months) 


; 6 (7 0-81 


months) ; five 


children 


with 


aqes below 46 months w 


sre excluded from the 


total sample. 
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Table E-18 



8-BLOCK TASK 
PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY AGE 
FINAL PLACEMENT OF TALL X 



Age* 
(years) 


N 


Incorrect 


One Dimension 
Matched 


Correct 


4 


50 


8.0 


34.0 


58.0 


4 L/ 2 


iU4 


2 . 9 


4 3 . z 






98 


3.1 


31.6 


C5. 3 


5 1/2 


67 


3.0 


20.9 


76.1 


6 


19 


10.5 


10.5 


78.9 


Total 


338 


4.7 


32.9 


62.4 
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8-BLOCK TASK 
PERCENT OF RESPONSES BY AGE 
EXPLANATION OF TALL X PLACEMEN'i 




Age^ 
(years) 


N 


NO 
Correct 
Verbalization 


One 
Dimension 
Verbalized 


Both 
Dimensions 
Verbalized 


4 


57 


63.2 


24.6 


12.3 


4 1/2 


106 


50.0 


28. 3 


21.7 


5 


98 


42.9 


31. 6 


25.5 


5 1/2 


67 


31.3 


25.4 


43.3 


6 


19 


21.1 


21.1 


57.9 


Total 


347 


45.7 


27.3 


27.0 



Age intervals: 4 (46*51 months); 4 1/2 (52-57 months); 5 
^58-'63 months); 5 1/2 (64-69 months); 6 (70-81 months;; five 
children .^ith ages below 46 months i^ere excluded from the 
total sample - 
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Table E-20 
8 -BLOCK MEANS BY GROUP 





Home 
(N= 


Start 
■145) 


Control Group 
(N=99) 


Head 
(N= 


Start 
=84) 


Total 
(N= 


Sample 
32 8) 




Mean 


SD 


Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Explanation 
(0-4) 


1.71 


1.61 


1.3 6 1.52 


1.82 


1.57 


1.63 


1.58 


Placement 
(0-4) 


3.37 


.85 


3.17 .99 


3.39 


.83 


3. 31 


.89 


8-Block Total 
(0-8) 


5.23 


2. 17 


4.63 2.07 


5.31 


2.09 


5.07 


2. 13 
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Table E-21 



CHILD 8-BLOCK TASK 
FALL 1973 - FALL 1974 GROWTH 







Six-Site 


Analysis 








Four 


-Site Analysis 




Home 


Start 


Control 




Home 


Start 


Head Start 






119) 


(N=77} 




(N= 


85) 




(N=63) 




Mean 


SD 


Mean 




SD 


Mean 




SD 


Mean SD 


Fall '73 


3. 43 


1.69 


3. 19 


1. 


45 


3.69 




1.751 


3.43 1.75 


Fall '74 


5. 39 


2.17 


4.74 


2. 


07 


5.82 




2. 17 


5.38 2.09 


Difference 


1.96 


2.13 


1.55 


2. 


04 


2.13 




2.27 


1.95 2.29 


t ratio 


10.01* 


6. 


66* 




8 


. 64* 




6.77* 



*p< . 05 
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Child Food Intake Questionnaire 



Table E-22 compares the mean servings and food scores for 
each food group obtained in the fall 1974 analysis with those 
obtained the previous fall. For every food group there is a 
slight to moderate increase both in number of servings the 
children consumed and in the food scores. 

When food intake is analyzed as a function of the idt-al 
intake for each food group (Table E-23) it is seen that Home 
Start children come closest to matching the ideal intake in 
meat, other fruits and vegetables and breads and cereals. Their 
diets, as reported by their mothers, are furthest from the 
ideal intake in eggs, vitamin A vegetables and citrus fruits. 
The control group diets appear very similar to the Home Start 
» children's, but both are less ideal than Head Start children's 
diets , 
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Table e;-22 



FOOD INTAKE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Mean ^LinJjtjr or Servings and Mean Food Scores for Each Food Group 

and Mean Dietary Scores 
Fall 1973 and Fall 1974 



Food Group 

Number- of Servings 
Milk 
Meat 
Eggs 

Vitamm-A. vegetables 
Citrus fruits 

Other fruits and vegetables 
Bread and cereal 

TOTAL MUMBER OF SERVIMGS 



t-'ood Scores 
Milk 
Meat 
Eggs 

Vitanin-A vegetables 
Citrus fruits 

Other fruits and vegetables 
Bread and cereal 

DIclTARY SCORE 



Dietary Score for Comi^xned 
Food Groups 
Milk 

Meat anci eygs 

All f r^jits and vegetables 

Breads and cereals 

:j rr:TAi<v score 



Fall 


1974 


Fall 


1973 


{N- 


348) 




553) 




SD 


Mean 


SD 


J. • t\} 


J. . 


J. . O V 


J. . ^ o 




± m t D 


^ . J. / 


1 k 0 / 


A 0 


pn 
. <j\j 


. 3 */ 


Z . Z 4 


• 03 


. oO 




. o U 


Q t: 

. y D 


1 . Dl 




1 0 
1 . 0 




0.11 




Z k 0 / 


4. 50 


2. 39 


3.95 


2.26 


L3.61 


5.53 


11.90 


5.20 


1.48 


.85 


1.29 


.84 


1 • Ab 


. 00 


1 o o 

1 c Z Z 


. 0 / 


. 2,2, 


. 2,y 


. ^ 0 


. if y 


• 1 0 


• 2,*i 


.11 


. ^ ^ 


.35 


.47 


. 32 


.46 


1.85 


.86 


1.75 


.90 




. 3D 




1 11 
1.11 


8.65 


1.90 


8.03 


2.08 


1.48 


.85 


1.29 


.84 


1.48 


.43 


1.44 


.48 


2.33 


1.17 


2.18 


1.18 


3, 36 


.96 


3,il 


1.11 


S.65 


1. '.0 


8.03 


2.08 
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Table E-23 



DIETARY INTAKE BY FOOD SCORES AND PERCENTAGE OF RECOMMENDED FOOD SCORES 



Food GrouD 



Recom- 
raended 
Fooa 
Score 





Home Start 


I Control 


Head Start 


Total Sample 


i — 


n=158 


t N-108 


N=82 


N=348 



Mean 



SD 



% of 
Recom. 



Mean 



SD 



% of 
Recoil) . 



% of 

Mean SD Recom. 



Mean SD Recom. 



Milk 
(sj Moat 

00 

Eggs 



2.5 
1.4 



1.4 



Vitamin A 
Vegetables 

Citrus Fruits 



.60 
1.00 



I 



breads and 
Cereals 



•1 .00 3.4 



83 56.0 : 1.3 .83 50.6 



1.3 .30 90.5 



.60 1 .20 .28 33.5 



.10 .22 



TOTAL 



' 12.50 8.5 1.6 



Si* 7 



16.9 



.34 .46 33.8 



Other fruits 
and Vegetables 2.40 ' 1.8 .93 74.6 



1.^ .39 87.0 

.22 .29 36.3 

.10 .22 16.0 

.23 .41 22.7 



1.9 .77 76.5 

1.3 .28 94.3 

.25 .29 41.7 

.24 .29 40.8 

.54 .49 53.5 



1.7 .86 72.5 I 2.1 .66 87.8 



1.5 .85 59.2 

1.3 .33 90.3 

.22 .29 36.3 

.13 .24 22.3 

.35 .47 35.0 

1.8 .86 77.1 



35 84.8 ; 3.3 1.0 



82.9 3.4 .89 83.8 



3.4 .9 



67.9 8.1 2.0 



64 .7 } 9 .7 1.9 



77.8 



84.0 



8.7 1.9 69.2 
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Height and Weight. 

The mean height and weight, along with the standard deviations 
and standard errors of the means, are presented for each of the 
groups in Table E-24. The sibling height and weight data are 
also presented. 
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Table E-24 



HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
Descriptive Measures 



Focal Children 



N Mean SD SE 



Height 



Home Start 160 42.0 2.20 .17 

Control 110 41 ,9 2.18 .21 

Head Start 89 42.4 2.27 .24 



1 



Weight 

Home Start 160 

Control 110 

Head Start 89 



38.3 5.68 .45 
38.2 6.31 .60 

40.4 6,50 .69 



Siblings 

M Mean S.D. S.E, 



Height 



Home Start 17 39.9 2,44 .59 

Control 10 40. 3 2 . 56 .81 



Weight 

Home Start 17 34.4 5.31 1,41 

Control 10 35.2 4.18 1.32 
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SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 



During the analysis of the fall 1974 data an inconsistency in 
the scoring procedures for item ten was detected. This item is the 
only item on the Task Orientation scale which is reversed in the 
test booklet, that is the favorable response is on the left side 
leather than the right. Many of the testers seemed to mark the book^ 
let in the same manner as the other items, favorable on the right. 
The error was detected while trying to determine the cause of a 
particularly low item-scale currelation for one of the groups^ It 
turned out that one of the testers who scored the item wrong had 
nearly all of her children in the same group and the scoring re* 
versal resulted in an item-scale correlation near zero. Calculation 
of item-scale correlations by tester showed that some testers at 
every site were scoring the item backwards. 

An investigation of previously collected data showed that 
this was not a new problem but since in the past testers were 
more evenly distributed across groups the results of the incorrect 
scoring were not evident. 

The item was dropped from the scale and new scale scores 
were calculated using the data from the previous testing periods, 
fall 1973 and spring 1974, The analyses of covariance reported 
in Interim Report V were recalculated using the new scale scores. 
The finding reported there held up for the comparison between 
Home Start and the control group. Home Start significantly higher 
than controls The comparison between Home Start and Head Start 
which was not significant with the old scale became significant 
in favor of Home Start, 

In the fall of 1974 data collection, the Schaefer Behavior 
Inventory (SBI) was completed by the parents of all 359 children 
in the Home Start evaluation. However, before the responses 
were analyzed, the scores of two children were removed from the 
Task Orientation scale items, and one child's scores were removed 
from the items on the Extraversion-Introversion and Hostility- 
Tolerance scales because some items on these scales were omitted 
by the testers. 

The SBI items are listed according to scale in Table E-25. 
The item response distributions are presented by group in Table 
There were no significant group differences in the item distribu- 
tions^ As in the past, there was a tendency by parents to use 
socially desirable ratings in describing their children's behavior 
(Mote that a low score on the Hostility-Tolerance indicates 
tolerance) , 

Item-scale correlations are presented by group in Table E-27. 
The correlations on the revised four-'item Task Orientation scale 
rancje from ,62 to .79 which is somewhat higher than with the five 
item scale. 

2Sb' 
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The item-scale correlations ranged from .33 to .65 on the 
Kxtrayersion-Introversion scale ard from .28 to .67 on *-he 
MostiUty-Tolerance scale. Tie results obtained on these two 
scales aie similar to those obtained m previous Home start 
reports. There were no signiiicant group differences on either 



The alpha coefficients are presented bv group in Table e-?7 
Tf J"'^-'-\--"^i^^--cy of all ?hree SBI scjes langel fro. 
itt l\ ^ ? somewhat higher than the results obtained on 

the total sample in past analyses. 
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Table E-25 
SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY ITEMS 

TASK ORIENTATION SUBTEST 

1. Pays attention to what he's (she's) doing when other 
things are going on around him (her) . 

4. Stays with a job until he (she) finishes it. 

7. Becomes very involved in what he (she) is doing. 

10. Goes from one thing to another; quickly loses 
interest in things. 

13. Watches carefully when an adult is showing 
how to do sOT^ething. 

EXTRAVERSION-INTROVSRSION SUBTEST 

2. Tries to be with another person or group of people. 

5. Likes to take part in activities with others. 

8. Enjoys being with others. 

11. Watches others, but doesn't join in with them. 

14. Does not wait for others to approach him (her), but 
makes the first friendly move. 

HOSTILITY-TOLERANCE SUBTEST 

3. Gets impatient or unpleasant if he (she) can't get 
what he (she) wants when he (she) wants it. 

6. Slow to forgive when offended. 

9. Stays angry for a long time after an argiiment. 

12. Complains or whines if he (she) can't get his (her) 
own way. 

15. Gets angry when he (she) has to wait his (her) 
turn or share with others. 
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Table E~26 



SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTOUV 
Percent Responses in Each Scoring Category by Group 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Home Start 


















i 


160 


2 


4 


18 


26 


13 


31 


7 


2 


160 


0 


1 


8 


9 


10 


39 


32 


3 


158 


2 


12 


27 


1 7 


18 


11 


14 


4 


160 


3 


4 


13 


29 


14 


30 


3 




X V V 


1 


1 


3 


y 


13 


29 


46 


6 


158 


16 


28 


17 


13 


6 


16 


4 


7 


160 


2 


2 


3 


19 


15 


36 


19 


8 


160 


0 


1 


1 


4 


8 


28 


58 


9 


158 


29 


32 


16 


8 


8 


5 


3 


12 


158 


4 


14 


25 


19 


13 


13 


13 


13 


160 


i 


4 


11 


21 


13 


33 


17 


14 


160 


6 


6 


18 


13 


11 


29 


17 


15 


158 


9 


19 


27 


14 


10 


13 


8 


Control 


















1 


110 


1 


6 


12 


36 


9 


33 


3 


2 


110 


0 


? 


3 


10 


16 


41 


29 


3 


110 


3 


7 


22 


2 2 


14 


17 


16 


4 


liO 


5 


5 


20 


31 


15 


20 


6 


r 


110 


0 


1 


1 


9 


8 


41 


40 


6 


110 


12 


26 


16 


21 


2 


16 


8 


7 


110 


4 


4 


11 


25 


14 


27 


16 


8 


ilO 


0 


0 


0 


6 


6 


34 


55 


9 


110 


22 


32 


18 


15 


6 


5 


4 


12 


110 


2 


7 


26 


15 


19 


14 


17 


13 


110 


1 


4 


11 


31 


9 


35 


12 


14 


110 


4 


8 


7 


18 


16 


25 


22 


15 


110 


7 


15 


23 


19 


13 


15 


8 


Head Start 


















1 


87 


2 


3 


12 


"36 


11 


29 


6 


2 


88 


0 


1 


6 


9 


8 


40 


36 


3 


87 


i 


7 


30 


15 


12 


16 


19 


4 


87 


2 


9 


7 


33 


18 


23 


9 




88 


0 


0 


3 


6 


10 




47 


6 


87 


16 


25 


14 


23 


6 


12 


6 


7 


87 


3 


1 


5 


20 


17 


37 


16 




8S 


0 


0 


3 


7 


3 


29 


56 


9 


87 


]7 


32 


21 


12 


6 


10 


2 


12 


87 


5 


7 


32 


18 


10 


18 


9 


L3 


87 


0 


3 


9 


24 


15 


33 


16 


14 


88 


0 


7 


21 


14 


11 


32 


16 




87 


8 


15 


33 


15 


12 


9 


9 
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Table E~27 
SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 
Item Scale Correlations And Alpha Coefficients By Group 



Home Start Control Head Start 

Task Orientation (N=160) (N=110) (N=87) 

1 71 62 63 

4 78 , 69 78 

7 78 79 78 
13 72 74 61 

Alphas .72 .68 .65 

Ext ravers ion- 

Intraversion (N=160) (N=110) (N=88) 

2 56 54 49 

5 63 48 52 

8 65 55 73 

14 41 33 40 
Alphas .74 .68 .75 

Hostility- 

T olerance \N=158) (N=110) (N=87) 

3 64 57 44 

6 28 39 39 

9 43 41 41 
12 59 66 46 

15 67 56 57 
Alphas .74 .75 .69 



2 JO 

24 5 
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Table E-28 



SCHAEFER BEtiAVIOR INVENTORY 







FALL 


1973 - FALL 1974 


GROWTH 










six-site 


Analysis 


Four-Site Analysis ; 






S tart 


Control 


Home 3 


tart 


Head 


Start 




(N-157 


-159) 


(M=109) 


(N=109- 


HI) 


(N=85 


-86) i 




Me Dn 


bU 


Mean SD 


nean 


Q Pi 


Mean 


oU J 


Task 
















Orientation 
















E cL i. i. I J 


19.40 


4.09 




19.76 


3.93- 


19 .06 


4.06 


Fall '74 


19 .70 


4 .26 


18.59 4.15 


20.47 


4 .04 


19.64 


3. 97 


Di f feronce 


. 30 


•1.33 


-.54 4.64 


.71 


4.28 


.58 


3.96 


t ratio 




38 


-1.21 


1 . 


75 


1. 


33 


Extravcrsion- 








• 


r 






Introversion 
















pa 11 ' 7 ? 
rail 10 


22.96 


3.93 




23.07 


3 .77 


23.47 


3. 42 


Fall '74 


22.84 


4.01 


23.18 3.46 


22.72 


4 .05 


23.30 


3.66 


Difference 


-. 12 


4.04 


.11 4.22 


.35 


3.96 


-.16 


4.37 


t ratio 




37 


.27 


• 


93 


— • 


34 


Hostility- 












t 




Tolerance 












j 




Fall '73 


19.10 


5. 87 


18.24 6.15 


19.27 


6.08 


i 19.27 


5.64 


Fail '74 


17.95 


6.03 


19.28 6.00 


18.04 


6.44 


' 18.59 


5.74 


Difference 


-1.15 


3. 38 


1.05 5.33 


-1.23 


5.09 


; -.68 


4.94 


t ratio 


-2 . 


68* 


2.04* 


-2. 


51* 


-1. 

1 


27 
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Table E-29 



SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 
Item MeanS'-^Home Start and Control, six Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain^ 



Iten 

Task Orientation 
4. Stays with a job until he 

finibted it. 
1. Pays attention to v^t he's 

doing when other things are 

going on. 
13. Watches carefully when an adult 

is showing how to do sonething. 
7. Beooines very involved in what 

he is doing. 



E}ctraversion-IntroversiQn 
5. Likes to take part in activities 

with others. 
8. Enjoys being with others. 
14. Does not wait for others to 
approach him, but makes the 
first mDve. 
2. Tries to be with another perscwi 
or group of people. 



Berne Start (W=157) 



Cbntrol {N=109) 



1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Bank 


4.31 


4.69 


.37* 


T 

X 


4.12 


4.28 


.17 


1 


4.51 


4.66 


.15 


2 


4.60 


4.57 


-.03 


2 


5.16 


5.08 


-.08 


3 


5,06 


4.87 


-.19 


3 


5.42 


5.28 


-.14 


4 


5.35 


4.86 


-.49* 


4 


Here Start (N=158) 




tontrol {N=109) 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Raiik 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Bank 


5.97 


6.03 


.06 


1 


6.08 


6.06 


-.02 


2.5 


6.36 


6.34 


-.03 


2 


6.42 


6.37 


-.06 


4 


4.79 


4.73 


-.06 


3 


4.99 


4.97 


-.02 


2.5 


5.84 


5.75 


-.09 


4 


5.58 


5.78 


.20 


1 


Hctte Start {N=i57) 




Cbntrol (»=109) 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Raiik 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


2.36 


2.58 




1 


2.37 


2.78 


.41* 


2 


3.39 


3.32 


-.06 


2 


3.06 


3.54 


.49* 


1 


3.75 


3.67 


- .08 


3 


3.81 


3.94 


.14 


4 


4.66 


4.13 


-.52* 


4 


4.38 


4.53 


.16 


3 


4.96 


4.24 


-.71* 


5 


4.63 


4.49 


-.15 


5 



Hostility-Tolerance 
9. Stays angry for a long time 

after argument. 
6. Slow to forgive v^ien offended. 
15. Gets angry ^A^/sn he has to wait 
his turn to share with others. 
12. Oorplains or ^^^lines if he can't 
get his own way. 
3. Gets iinpatient or unpleasant if 
can't get wh at he want£. 

*p<.05 

^IteRis within each scale listed in order of 



decreasing mean gain for Home Start. 
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Table l:-30 



SCHAEFER BEHAVIOR INVENTORY 
Icem iMeans — Home Start and Head Start, Four Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain^ 



Item Heme Start (I*=109) Head Start (I*=85) 



Task Orientation 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


4. Stays with a job until he 


4.45 


4.90 


.45* 


1 


4.01 


4.62 


.61* 


1 


finishes it. 


















1. Pays attention to what he's 


4.50 


4.82 


.32 


2 


4.59 


4.59 


.00 


3 


doing vAien other things are 


















going on. 


















7. Beccmes very involved in v^t 


5.50 


5.48 


-.02 


3 


5.35 


5.25 


-.11 


4 


he is doing. 


















13. Watches carefully when an aduit 


5.32 


5.27 


-.05 


4 


5.11 


5.18 


,07 


2 


ic shewing hew to do sonething. 




















Hate Start (»=110) 


Head 


I Start (K=86) 


Extraversion-Introversion 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


5. Likes to take part in activities 


5.94 


6.05 


.11 


1 


6.21 


6.16 


-.05 


2 


with others. 


















14. Does not wait for others to approach 4.80 


4.71 


-.09 


2 


4.73' 


4.93 


.20 


1 


him, but inake the first move. 


















8. Enjoys being with others. 


6.47 


6.30 


-.17 


3 


6.56 


6.31 


-.24 


4 


2. lYies to be with another person 


5.86 


5.66 


-.20 


4 


5.97 


5.90 


-.07 


3 


or group of people. 




















Hoine start (l*=109} 


Head Start {I*=85) 


Hosti lity-Toiercince 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


9. Stays angry for a long tine 


2.47 


2.69 


.17 


1 


2.47 


2.89 


.42* 


1 


after argument. 


















6. Slo^^f to forgive '/^hen offended 


3.48 


3.47 


-.01 


2 


3.16 


3.35 


.19 


2 


15. Gets angry when he has to wait his 


3.78 


3.58 


-.20 


3 


3.86 


3,69 


-.16 


3 


turn to sJiare with others. 


















12. CoTplains or ^^4unes if he can't 


4.53 


4.10 


-.43* 


4 


4.72 


4.15 


-.56* 


4.5 


get his cwn way. 


















3. Gets impatient or unpleasant if 


5.01. 


4.25 


-.76* 


5 


5.06 


4.49 


-.56* 


4.5 



he can^t get \vhat he v;ants when 
he l^^ants it. 



* Items within each scale listed in order of decreasing mean gain far Iloaie Start. 
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Pupil Observation Checklist (POCL) 



In fall 1974, the POCL was completed on 357 children. Two 
chilaren in the overall analysis were not rated on the POCL. In 
addition, five children were dropped from the analysis of the 
Test Orientation scale and one from the Sociability scale because 
items were omitted by the testers. 

The POCL items are listed according to scale in Table E-31. 
The item response distributions are presented by group in Table 
E*32. There were no significant group differences in the item 
distributions. As in the past testers tended to use the positive 
ends of the bipolar adjectives with a disproportionately high 
frequency. 

The item-scale correlations are presented by group in Table 
E-33. Item scale correlations ranged from .76 to .85 on the 
Test Orientation scale and .69 to .89 on the Sociability scale. 
There were no apparent group differences* The magnitude and 
direction of the item^scale correlations replicate findings ob- 
tained in previous Home Start reports. 

The alpha coefficients for each scale are presented by 
group in Table E-34. As in the past, both POCL scales exhibit 
a very high degree of internal consistency. There were no sig- 
nificant differences when the alphas were calculated for each 
group separately. 

Fall'to^fall growth in POCL scale scores is presented in 
Table E-35 for the four- and six-site samples. In the six-site 
analysis significant growth occurred for the Home Start group 
on both scales. In the four-site analysis the Head Start group 
showed significant growth on both scales but Home Start gained 
reliably on only, the Test Orientation scale . Individual item 
gains are presented in Tables E-36 and E-37. In the six-site 
analysis it was found that Home Start children gained significantly 
on all the Test Orientation items and on half of the Sociability 
items? control children showed no significant gains. In the 
four-site analysis Home Start children gained on four of the five 
Test Orientation items whereas Head Start gained on all five. 
Head Start children showed significant gain on all Sociability 
items whereas Home Start did not gain significantly on any of 
the Sociability items. 

In summary, the results obtained on the Pupil Observation 
Checklist Test Orientation and Sociability scales are very similar 
to the findings obtained in earlier Home Start evaluations. It 
is also evident that group differences on the psychometric 
properties of each scale are minimal. 
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Table E-31 
Key To Pupil Observation checklist 



Item 








Scale 


1 


RES ISTIVE [ J t J 


( ) ( ) i ) ( 


) ( ) COOPERATIVE 


TC 


2 


SHY ( ) ( ) 




) ( ) SOCIABLE 


S 


3 


WITHDRAWN { ) ( ) 




) ( ) OUTGOING 


S 


4 


INDIFFERENT ( ) { ) 




) ( ) INVOLVED 


TO 


5 


DEFENSIVE ( ) f ) 




) ( ) AGREEABLE 


TO 


6 


PASSIVE ( ) ( ) 




) { ) ACTIVE 


S 


7 


GIVES UP ( ) ( ) 




) ( ) KEEPS TRYING 


TO 


8 


QUIET ( ) ( ) 




) { ) TALKATIVE 


S 


9 


INATTENTIVE ( ) { ) 




) ( ) ATTENTIVE 


TO 


10^ 


CALM ( ) ( ) 




) ( ) EXCITED 





TO = Test Orientation 
S = Sociability 



Item 10 was completed by the testers, but was not analyzed 
for this report. 
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Table E;-32 



HIGH/SCOPE PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
Home Start Percent Responses in Each Scoring Category 

by Group 



Ra ting 



Item 


N 


1 1 
1 X 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Cooperative 


156 


3 


6 


7 


6 


16 


35 


26 


Sociable 


15 9 


4 


16 


11 


11 


22 


21 


15 


Outgoing 


15 9 


2 


8 


14 


21 


18 


22 


16 


Involved 


156 


2 


6 


8 


13 


21 


31 


18 


Agreeable 


156 


1 


5 


7 


14 


22 


34 


16 


Active 


159 


1 


6 


11 


9 


26 


26 


21 


Keeps Trying 


156 


2 


9 


10 


16 


14 


36 


12 


Talkative 


159 


10 


18 


15 


15 


18 


13 


11 


Attentive 


15 6 


2 


6 


9 


11 


18 


43 


10 


CONTROL 


















Cooperative 


108 


7 


7 


10 


11 


15 


31 


19 


Sociable 


109 


13 


14 


14 


11 


13 


22 


15 


Outgoing 


109 


9 


13 


16 


12 


14 


23 


15 


Involved 


108 


5 


7 


10 


18 


19 


26 


15 


Agreeable 


108 


5 


5 


6 


21 


22 


26 


16 


Active 


109 


8 


7 


11 


19 


18 


17 


18 


Keeps Trying 


108 


10 


9 


14 


16 


17 


23 


11 


Talkative 


109 


18 


20 


15 


11 


11 


10 


15 


Attentive 


108 


4 


11 


7 


26 


17 


19 


15 


HEAD START 


















Cooperative 


88 


1 


2 


5 


7 


18 


33 


34 


Sociable 


88 


5 


7 


19 


5 


9 


32 


24 


Outgoing 


88 


2 


5 


10 


14 


21 


24 


24 


Involved 


88 


0 


0 


2 


17 


24 


37 


19 


Agreeable 


88 


1 


2 


3 


12 


17 


38 


25 


Active 


88 


0 


1 


1 


16 


21 


29 


30 


Keeps Trying 


88 


2 


3 


5 


12 


26 


36 


15 


Talkative 


88 


5 


15 


17 


11 


16 


18 


18 


Attentive 


88 


1 


1 


7 


16 


24 


37 


14 
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Table E-3 3 



HIGH/SCOPE PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
Item^Scale Corirelations 
by Group 



Home Start Control Head Start 

Test Orientation (N=156) (N=108) (N^ 88) 

Cooperative 84 87 83 

Involved 8 8 87 76 

Agreeable 83 85 86 

Keeps Trying 83 78 77 

Attentive 76 84 76 



sociability (N=159) (N=109) (N= 88) 
Sociable 76 89 81 
Outgoing 80 88 75 
Active 65 73 68 
Talkative 68 82 69 
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Table E-34 



high/scope pupil observation checklist 
Alpha Coefficients 
by Group 





Home Start 


Control 


Head Start 


Test Orientation 


.94 


.94 


.92 


Sociability 


.87 


.93 


.87 
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Table E-35 



PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
FALL 1973 - FALL 1974 GROWTH 





! 

six-site Analysis 
flome Start Control 
(M=15 5-158) (N=106-10 7) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
(N= 106-109) (N=86) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Test 

Orientation 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Di f f erence 

t ratio 


22.52 8.52 
25.76 6.77 
3.25 7.89 

5.10* 


22.61 8.08 
23.43 7.74 
.82 8.70 

.97 


23.51 8.69 
25.68 7.03 
2.17 7.58 

2.93 


23.14 7.44 
27.24 5.49 
4.10 7.31 

5. 18* 


Sociability 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Di f ference 

t ratio 


17.01 7.06 
18.35 5.76 
1.34 6.91 

2.43 


16.50 6.76 
16.89 7.17 
.39 6.68 

.59 


17.36 7.42 
18.36 5.90 
1.00 7.14 

1.46 


17.28 6.63 
20.20 5.57 
2.92 6.49 

4.15* 



*p<.05 
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Table E-36 



PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
Item Means — Home Start and Control, Six sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain' 



Item 


Home 
1973 


Start 
1974 


{N=155) 
Gain Rank 


Con trol 
1973 1974 


(N=107) 
Gain Rank 


Test Orientation 
















1. Cooperative 


4.54 


5.41 


.86* 


1 


4 .50 


4.87 


. 36 1 


7. Keeps Trying 


4.15 


4.88 


.74* 


2 


4 .21 


4.36 


.14 3 


4 . InvoJ ved 


4.53 


5.15 


.62* 


3 


4.61 


4.74 


.13 4 


9. Attentive 


4.52 


5.10 


.58* 


4 


4.56 


4 .56 


.00 5 


5. Agreeable 


4.77 


5.22 


.4 5* 


5 


4.72 


4.91 


.19 2 




Home 
1973 


Start 
1974 


{N=158) 
Gain Rank 


Control 
1973 1974 


• 

(N=106) 
Gain Rank 


Sociability 
















3. Outgoing 


4.28 


4.73 


.46* 


1 


3.99 


4. 38 


. 39 1 


2. Sociable 


4.13 


4.54 


.41* 


2 


3.89 


4.24 


. 35 2 


6. Active 


4.87 


5.14 


.27 


3 


4.90 


4.56 


-.34 4 


8. Talkative 


3.73 


3.94 


.22 


4 


3.73 


3. 72 


-.01 3 



*p <_ .05 

'items within each scale listed in order of decreasing mean gain 
for Home Start. 
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Table E-37 



PUPIL OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 
Item Means — Home Start and Head Start. Four Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain* 



Item ■ 


Home 
1973 


Start 
1974 


(N=-106) ' 
Gain Rank 


Head 
1973 


Start 
1974 


(N= 
Gain 


86) 
Rank 


Test Orientation 


















1 . Cooperative 


4.75 


5 . 40 


.65* 


1 


4 . 79 


5 . 71 


. 92* 


2 


7 . Keeps Trying 


4.35 


4 . 85 


.50* 


2 


4.29 


^ . 22 


.93* 


1 


4. Involved 


4.69 


5.13 


.44* 


3 


4 . 6 J 




. 90* 


J 


9 , Attentive 


4 . 74 


5 . 15 


.42* 


4 


4 . 44 


5.23 


.79* 


4 


5 . Agreeable 


4.99 


5.15 


.16 


5 


4.99 


5.56 


.57* 


5 




Home 
1973 


Start 
1974 


(N=109) 
Gain Rank 


Head 
1973 


Start 
1974 


Gain 


86) 
Rank 


Sociability 


















8. Talkative 


3.70 


4.06 


.36 


1 


3.80 


4 .48 


.67* 


4 


3. Outgoing 


4.42 


4.74 


.32 


2 


4.40 


5.12 


.72* 


3 


2. Sociable 


4.21 


4 .39 


.18 


3 


4.20 


4.93 


.73* 


2 


6. Active 


5.03 


5.17 


.14 


4 


4.88 


5.67 


.79* 


1 



*P ^ '05 

'items within each scale listed in order of decreasing mean gain 
for Home Start. 
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ANALYSIS OF PARENT MEASURES 



High/Scope Home Environment Scale (HES) 

This fall the Home Environment Scale was administered to 
all of the 359 parents who had been previously interviewed. The 
percent of responses in each scoring category are presented for 
the entire sample and each group in Table E^38. The response 
distributions compared closely to those obtained last spring. 
In comparing groups, it can be seen that Home Start and Head Start 
figures were quite similar while the control group almost always 
had a greater percentage of responses in the loi^rer scoring 
categories . 

The items included in each scale (only 26 of the 37 items 
are used for the scale scores) are presented in Table E-39. The 
item^scale correlations are presented by group in Table E-40. 
The correlations rangeC from .42 to .83 which is considerably 
higher than the ranges from previous data collections, but there 
were no apparent differences among the three groups. 

The alpha coefficients for each scale are presented by group 
in Table E-41. The internal consistency reliabilities of the 
three groups were similar on scales I, III and IV, but the Head 
Start figures were lower than the others on scales II and V. 
These results are comparable to thoso from last spring. 

The average growth from fall 1973 to fall 1974 is presented 
in Table E-42 for each group in the four^ and six*-site samples. 
In the six^site analysis Home Start children displayed significant 
growth on all five scales and controls gained significantly on all 
but the Mother Involved scale. In the four-site analysis Home 
Start children gained on all but the Mother Involved scale; Head 
Start children gained significantly on the Playthings scale hut 
showed a significant decrease in the Mother Involvement score. 
When the individual items were examined, the six-site analysis 
(Table E-*43) found Home Start children gaining significantly on 
14 of the total 25 items, losing significantly on one item. Control 
children showed significant gain on eight items. In the four- 
site analysis (Table E-44) Home Start gained on 13 itens and 
showed a loss on one- Head Start gained on only four items and 
lost on one. 

In general the psychometric analyses of the Home Environment 
Scale did not indicate major differences from the results obtained 
in the previous data collections- 
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Child's Name Time Siarred _ 

First Last 

Focal Parent's Wane Time Finished 

Community/City State Date 



Tester 

Comments (Child became ill, refused, etc.) 



HIGH/SCOPE HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 



Ttii$ oookipt was Prepared b/ H Scotw Educational Re^ejrch Fo'j'>datioo, Vpsda^.ti, Mj^'hiqjti 
iOf U« onCJef OffiW of Ct\i\<i D*jv^jloprncnt, HEVV, Coi)tf,)C[ No HEW OS 72-1 27 
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Table E-38 
HIGH/SCOPE HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 



I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ACTIVITIES THAT 
DOES FROM DAY TO DAY. SOME OF THE QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT 

IChild't Name) 

THINGS HE (SHE) PLAYS WITH, AND SOME ARE ABOUT THINGS THAT YOU DO 
TOGETHER. THE QUESTIONS WILL HELP US TO UNDERSTAND MORE ABOUT WHAT 
CONDITIONS ARE BEST FOR A YOUNG CHILD AS HE (SHE) GROWS. 



1. HOW MANY CHILDREN'S BOOKS ARE IN YOUR HOME THAT 

CAN LOOK AT? ichmsta 

Hm C Hd 
Would you say: fifteen or more ^3.1 33.6 51.7 

or: _J15j_7_ several, but not fifteen 34.4 3t>.4 37.1 
or: _Jhl. three or fewer 22.5 30. 0 11 . 2 



2. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAY SOMEONE READS STORIES TO 



(Child'j Name* 
Hm C Hd 

Would you say: almost every day 32.5 31.8 33.7 

or: several times a week 33. 1 30.9 39.3 

or: -3.4 not that of ten? 34.4 37.3 27.0 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU AND TALK ABOUT THE PICTURES HE 

t Child '( N»(r3) 

(SHE) MAKES, WHAT HE (SHE) DOES DURING THE DAY, HIS (HER) FRIENOS, 
AND SO ON? 

Hm C Hd 

Would you say: 24. 8 for about a half-hour or more every day 25.6 22.7 25. 8 

or: LLlQ. for a few minutes every day ^5.6 49.1 62.9 

or: 24^ several times a week or less? 28.8 28.2 11.2 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU LET HELP YOU WHILE YOU ARE 

(Child't Name) 

COOKING, CLEANING THE HOUSE, WASHING DISHES, OR DOING OTHER 
HOUSEHOLD TASKS? 

Would you say: 52. i almost every day 

or: 25.3 several times a week 
or: . 22, 3_ ^ot that often? 



Hm 


C 


Hd 


53.1 


58.2 


43.8 


26.3 


17.3 


33.7 


20.6 


24.5 


22.5 



(continued) 
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Table E-38 
(continued) 



5. I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF HOUSEHOLD TASKS THAT CHILDREN SOME- 
TIMES HELP WITH. PLEASE TELL ME WHICH OF THEM HAS 

HELPED YOU WITH IN THE LAST MONTH. (Ch,idi Namet 



Yes No 



Hm C Hd 



ft , .... . Ves - A2 .5 31.2 3A.8 

° clean Of peel food for a meal No - 57.5 68.8 65.2 

_2.?A.Q.. _ZLO_ mix or bake things, like cookies ^^'-f 29.2 

71.3 /0.9 70. c 

— ? . Q .i- 4 . ^9.6^ stir things while they cook, like soup, pudding, or jello 33_g 26. A 29.2 

^9.2 find food on shelves at the grocery store for you ^^'^ ^^'^ ^^'^ 

70 0 -jrt 1 . „ , . 83.8 75.5 82.0 

take off the dishes after meals 16.3 2A.5 18.0 

80- 3 19.7 put cle?n clothes into the right drawers or shelves i^'s 20*9 21 3 

M M M 

6. HOW OFTEN 00 YOU JOIN IN THE PLAY ACTIVITIES THAT 

(Child's N;)me^ 

IS INVOLVED IN, SUCH AS PLAYING GAMES, DRAWING PICTURES, OR SINGING? 

Would you say: _42>3_ almost every day 
orr 31. 2 once a week or so 
or: ^^-^ not that often? 



Hm 


C 




A7.5 


A2.7 


32.6 


26.9 


28.2 


42.7 


25.6 


29.1 


^A.7 



HOW MUCH TIME DOES WATCH TELEVISION? 

(Chdd's Name) 

Would you say: _^StQ_ about 2 hours a d?^ or more 

or: .every day but not por two hour 

or: J-^'^ several times a week or less? 



HD9 


C 


Hd 


A9.7 


A6.A 


A7.2 


35.2 


30.0 


38.2 


15.1 


23.6 


1A.6 



8. HOW OFTEN 00 YOU TALK WITH ABOUT HIS (HER) FEEL- 

(Child's Name) 

INGS TOWARDS THINGS, SUCH AS HIS (HER) FEARS, PEOPLE OR THINGS HE 
(SHE) ESPECIALLY LIKES, OR PEOPLE OR THINGS HE (SHE) ESPECIALLY 
DOESN'T LIKE? 

Would you say: AA^3 almncf every day 

or; ^ several times a week 
or: ..^'-^ not that often? 



HD9 


C 


Hd 


A2.5 


AA.5 


A7.2 


38.1 


29.1 


33.7 


19. A 


26. A 


19.1 



2r.o 
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Table E-38 
(continued) 



9. I AM GOING TO READ TO YOU A LIST OF THINGSCHILDREN CAN PLAV WITH. 

PLEASE TELL (VIE WHICH ONES HAS A CHANCE TO PLAY 

WITH AT HOME. tch.^di Name) 



crayons and paper 
scissors 

scotch tape, paste, or stdpter 
jigsaw puzzles 

old picture catalogs to read,and cut up, like Sears, Wards, or others 
paint or magic markers 
clay or playdough 

"put-together" toys like tinkertoys. Legos, pegboards, or beads for stringin 

hammer and nails with some wood scraps 

yam, thread, and cloth scraps for knitting or sewing 

make believe toys out of milk cartons, tin cans, or egg cartons 

plants of his (her) own in a pot or garden 





Yes 


No 


a. 


93.,? 


6. 1 


0. 


76.0 


24.0 


c . 


,65. 7 


34 » 3 


d. 


CI c 


48.^ 


e . 


84.9 


15.1 


f . 


48.2 


51.8 


Z' 


37.6 


62.4 


h. 


52.2 


47.8 


i. 


51.0 


49.0 


j. 


45.3 


54.7 


k. 


65.7 


34.3 


1. 


33.5 


66.5 




HOW 


OFTEN 



10. HOW OFTEN DO YOU PLAY "HOUSE", "STORE", "DOCTOR", OR OTHER 
MAKE-BELIEVE GAMES WITH ? 

(Child's Name) 

Would you say: 9.0 almost every day 

or: 19,9 several times a week 
or: ^1-1 not that often? 

n. NOW I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF THINGS CHILDREN START TO LEARN 
AS THEY GROW TO BE SCHOOL AGE. PLEASE TELL ME WHICH OF THEM 
YOU HAVE TRIED TO TEACH IN THE PAST MONTH. 

(Ch)lcfi Namet 



Hm 


C 


Hd 


8.1 


11.0 


8.0 


18.8 


19.3 


22.7 


73.1 


69.7 


69.3 





Yes 


No 




a. 




16.4 


nursery rhymes, prayers, or songs 


b. 


81.3 


18.7, 


colors 


c . 


MUl 


39.9 


shapes, such as circles, squares, or triangles 


d. 




,31.2 


to write his (her) name 


e . 




42.9 


to remember his (her) address and telephone number 


f . 




4.2. 


to count things 


g- 




34.0 


to recognize numbers in books 


fi. 


,SO.S 


— JLSjl^ 


to say the "abc's" 


1. 


55.4 




to recognize letters in books 


J- 






to read v/ords on signs or rn books 


k. 


73.0 


27. Q 


ideas like "big-little", "up-down", "before-after", and so on 
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Table 

(continued) 



9. Playthings 









Hn 


c 


Hd 


a. 


Yes 


- 


94.4 


89.1 


98.9 




No 


- 


5.6 


10.9 


1.1 


b. 


Yes 


- 


86.3 


69.1 


66.3 




Mo 


- 


13.8 


30.9 


33.7 


c. 


Yes 


— 


75.0 


52.7 


65.2 




Mo 


- 


25.0 


47.3 


34.8 


d. 


Yes 


— 


54.4 


45.5 


53.9 




No 


- 


45.6 


54.5 


46.1 


e. 


Yes 


— 


84.9 


79.1 


92.1 




No 


- 


15.1 


20.9 


7.9 


f . 


Yes 


— 


54.4 


38.2 


49.4 




Mo 


- 


45.6 


61.8 


50.6 


g- 


Yes 




38.1 


28.2 


48.3 




Mo 




61.9 


71.8 


51.7 


h. 


Yes 




49.4 


47.7 


62.9 




Mo 




50.6 


52.3 


37.1 


1. 


Yes 




51.9 


50.9 


49.4 




No 




48.1 


49.1 


50.6 


j. 


Yes 




46.9 


38.5 


50.6 




No 




53.1 


61.5 


49.4 


k. 


Yes 




68.1 


56.4 


73.0 




Mo 




31.9 


43.6 


27.0 


1. 


Yes 




37.1 


32.7 


28.1 




No 




62.9 


67.3 


71.9 



11. Mother Teaches 









Hn 


c 


Hd 


a. 


Yes 


_ 


8~3 


801.0 


92T1 




Mo 


- 


18.8 


20.0 


7.9 


b. 


Yes 


_ 


81.9 


79.8 


82.0 




Mo 


- 


18.1 


20.2 


18.0 


c. 


Yes 


_ 


70.4 


51.8 


51.7 




No 


- 


29.6 


48.2 


48.3 


d. 


Yes 




68.1 


75.5 


61.8 




Mo 


- 


31.9 


24.5 


38.2 


e. 


Yes 


_ 


56.9 


54.5 


60.7 




Mo 


— 


43.1 


45.5 


39.3 


f. 


Yes 




96.3 


94.5 


96.6 




No 




3.8 


5.5 


3.4 


g- 


Yes 




71.9 


59.1 


64.0 




No 




28.1 


40.9 


36.0 


h. 


Yes 




83.1 


75.5 


83.1 




No 




16.9 


24.5 


16.9 


1. 


Yes 




61.9 


50.0 


50.6 




No 




38.1 


50.0 


49.4 


J. 


Yes 




45.0 


40.9 


42.7 




No 




55.0 


59.1 


57.3 


k. 


Yes 




73.1 


70.0 


76.4 




No 




26.9 


30.0 


23.6 
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Table E-39 



HIGH/SCOPE HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
ITEMS SCORED FOR EACH SCALE 



HKS #1 - 



Warm mother and chilu involvement 



3. Mother and child talk about child's activities 

4. Child helps with household tasks 

6. Mother joins child's play activities 

8. Mother talks with child about child's feelings 

10. Mother plays make-believe games with child 



9b. Child can play with scissors 

9c. Child can play with scotch tape, paste, or stapler 

9d. Child can piay with jigsaw puzzles 

9f Child can play with paint or magic markers 

99 Child can play with clay or play-dough 

9h. Child can play with "put-together" toys 



HES #3 - Mother teaches child 

lid. Mother teaches child to write name ^ 

lie. Mother teaches child to remember address 

llg- Mother teaches child to recognize numbers 

lib. Mother teaches child to say the "ABC's" 

Hi. Mother teaches child to recognize letters 

11 j. Mother teaches child to read words 

HES #4 - Child does household tasks 



5a. Child helps mother clean and peel food 

5b. Child helps mother mix and bake things 

5c. Child helps mother stir foods 

5d. Child helps mother find food on shelves in store 

5e. Child helps mother take off dishes after meal 

5f. Child helps mother by putting clean clothes in 
drawers . 



HES #2 - Playthings 



HES #5 - Books and time reads 



1. 

2. 



Number of children's books at home 
Someone reads stories to child 



HES #6 - 



Television in home 



7. 



Child watches television 
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Table E-40 



HOME ENVIRONMEHT SCALE 
Item-Scale Correlations 
by Group 







1 

Item 


Home Start 


Control 


Head Start 


Scale 


I 


Wa rm I nvo 1 veine n t 




(N=110 ) 


f N= 891 






3 


56 


66 


70 






4 


56 


59 


50 






6 


74 


75 


71 






8 


59 


55 


68 






10 


56 


70 


63 


Scale 


II 


Playthings 


(N=160) 


(N=110) 


(N= B9) 






9b 


4? 


D H 








9c 


65 


68 


50 






9d 


60 


69 


51 






9f 


64 


62 


52 






9g 


53 


60 


51 






9h 


65 


52 


54 


Scale 


III 


Mother Reaches 


(N=160) 


(N=110) 


(N= 89) 






lid 


59 


42 


58 






lie 


58 


59 


54 








69 


63 


63 






nil 


46 


56 


52 






Hi 


72 


74 


69 








71 


71 


53 


Scale 


IV 


Household Tasks 


(N=160) 


(N=110) 


(N= 89) 






5a 


69 


68 


58 






5b 


64 


63 


55 






5c 


62 


66 


66 






5d 


53 


54 


65 






5e 


62 


58 


50 






5f 


64 


62 


62 


Scale 


V 


Books and Reading 


(N=160) 


rK=110) 


(N= 89) 






1 


81 


78 


72 






2 


83 


79 


79 


'See key 


to items so • for 


each scale. 
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Table E-41 

HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Alpha Coefficients 
by Group 









Home Start 


Control 


Head Start 


Scale 


I 


Warm Involvement 


.57 


.65 


.65 


scale 


II 


Playthings 


.63 


.67 


.48 


Scale 


III 


Mother Teaches 


.70 


.68 


.62 


Scale 


IV 


Household Tasks 


.69 


.69 


.65 


Scale 


V 


Books and Reading 


.52 


.40 


.24 
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Table E-4 2 



HOME ENVIRO^«^ENT SCALE 







FALL 


1973 - FALL 1974 


GROWTH 










Six-Site 
Home Start 
(N=156-159) 
Mean SD 


Analysis 
(N=102-110) 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
(N=108-110) (J]=86-88) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Playthings 
Pall '73 
Fall '74 


8,72 

a CO 

.86 


1.61 
1.80 


8.38 1.57 
8.80 1.65 


8.66 
9 . 55 
.88 


1.61 
1 . 68 
1.73 


8.98 
9.48 
. 51 


1.55 
1.55 
1.56 


t ratio 


6 


.01* 


2.40* 


5 


.34* 


3. 


01 




Mother Teaches 


1 














Fall '73 
Fall *74 
Difference 


9.00 
9.86 
.86 


1.86 
1.76 
, 2.12 


8.81 1.91 
9.58 1.76 
.77 1.88 


9.02 
10.02 
1. 00 


1.85 
1.74 
2 . 19 


9.34 
9.60 
. 26 


1.64 
1.66 
1 .7^ 


t ratio 


5 


.06* 


4 .27* 


4 


.77* 


1. 


39 


Household 
Tasks 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 


9.13 
9 . 52 
.39 


1.31 
1.40 
1.35 


8.86 1.36 
9.24 1.28 
.38 1.32 


9.09 
9.56 
.46 


1.28 
1.46 
1.36 


9.07 
9 .31 
.24 


1.30 
1 . 38 
1.23 


t ratio 


3 


.59* 


2.97* 


3 


cn* 


1. 


82 


Mother 

Involved 
Fall '73 
Fall *74 
Difference 


10.62 
10.15 
-.47 


2.35 
2.23 
2.49 


10.24 2.58 
10.05 2.43 
-.19 2.64 


10.57 
10.15 
-.42 


2.35 
2.10 
2.36 


10.62 
10.10 
-.51 


■ 

1.93 
2.14 
2.08 


t ratio 


-2 


it 

.34 


-.71 


-1 


.86 


-2. 


26 


Books 

Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 


3.66 
4 .18 
.52 


1.30 
1.31 
1.37 


3.64 1.33 
3.98 1.29 
.35 1.34 


3.65 
4.22 
.57 


1.34 
1.35 
1.37 


4 .26 
4.45 
.19 


1.28 
1.10 
1.10 


t ratio 


4 


.72* 


2.70* 


4 


.36* 


1. 


64 



*p< .05 
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Table E-4 3 



HOME EtJVIRONMEtJT SCALE 
Item ScoreS""Home Start and Control, Six Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fal Fall Gain^ 



Item 
Books 

IV No children's books in home 

2. Hew often someone reads to cluld 



Mother Involved 
4. Helps cook, clean 
3. Talking about child's pict'ires, 

friends 
8. Talking about feelings 
6. Joins in child's games 
10. Plays make-believe ganes 



liaia Start, Means (n=159) Control, Means ''"^^llO) 



ly / J iy /4 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 1974 


Gain Rank 


1.85 2.20 


.35' 


1 


1.80 2.04 


.24* 1 


1.81 1.97 


.16* 


2 


1.84 1.95 


.11 2 


ffcme Start, 


Means (K=156) 


Conttcl, Means (r*=102) 


1973 1974 


Gain 


Fiank 


1973 1974 


Gain I?ank 


2.33 2.34 


.01 




2.35 5.34 


-.01 2 


2.02 1.98 


-.04 


2 


1.97 1.93 


-.04 3.5 


2.37 2.25 


-.12 


3 


2.21 2.22 


.01 1 


2.37 2.23 


-.14 


4 


2.25 2.14 


-.11 5 


1.53 1.35 


-.18* 


5 


1.46 1.42 


-.04 3.5 


Heme Start Percsent ' 


'Yes" 


Control Percent "Yes" 



{N=159) 



{K=109) 



Playthings 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


9b Scissors 


60 


86 




1.5 


34 


69 


Jb* 


1 


9c Tape, paste, stapler 


50 


75 


26* 


1.5 


38 


52 


15* 


2 


9f Paint or magic markers 


35 


55 


19* 


3 


28 


38 


10 


3 


9d Jigsaw puzzles 


44 


55 


11* 




49 


45 


-04 


4.5 


9g Clay or playdcAi 


35 


38 


03 


5 


39 


28 


-10 


6 


9h Put-together toys 


47 


49 


02 


6 


51 


48 


-04 


4.5 




Hcrtte Start 


Percent ' 


Yes" 


Control Percent "Yes" 






(K=159) 






(N=109) 






tother "feaches 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


.le Address and telephone number 


37 


57 


19* 


1 


35 


55 


20* 


'2 


J.i Iiecognizes letters 


45 


62 


17* 


2 


46 


50 


05 


5.5 


J-d Writes nams 


53 


68 


15? 


3.5 


54 


76 


22* 


1 


J.g Recognizes nurtt>ers 


57 


72 


15* 


3.5 


47 


60 


13* 


3.5 


-Ij Reads words 


34 


45 


11* 


5 


28 


41 


13* 


3.5 


.Ih ABC*s 


75 


83 


08 


6 


71 


75 


05 


5.5 



tousehold Tasks 
5a Clean or peel food 
5c Stir when cooking 
5e Clear dishes 
5f Put clean clothes c.way 
5d Find food at store 
5b Mix or bake 



Hcitte Start Percent "Yes" 
(K=157) 



Control Percent "Yes" 
(NN108) 



1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


29 


45 


15* 


1 


2S 


31 


04 


4 


24 


34 


10* 


2 


23 


26 


03 


5.5 


73 


82 


08* 


3 


66 


8C 


14* 


1 


76 


82 


06 


4 


74 


62 


08 


2 


79 


83 


04 


5 


"^3 


76 


03 


5.5 


32 


29 


-03 


6 


22 


29 


06 


3 



■pi. 05 

Items within eacti scale listed in order of decreasing mean or percant passing for 
Home Start. 

31 J 
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Table 



HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Item Scores — Home Start and Head Start, Four Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain^ 



Item 


Heme 


Start, 


Means (»=110) 


Head 


Start, 


Jteans (N=81 


Books 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain Bi 


1* No children books m nocne 


1.83 


2.18 


.35^ 


1 


2.18 


2.40 


.22" 


2. ifc>w often someone reads to child 


1.82 


2.04 


.22* 


2 


2.08 


2.06 


-.02 




Hone 


Start, 


Means Cn=109) 


Head 


sta-~t, 


Means {»=8( 


Mother Involved 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain R 


4. Helps cook, clean 


2.33 


2.40 


.07 


1 


2.29 


2.22 


-.07 


3. Talking about child's pictures, 


2.04 


1.96 


-.07 


2 


2.19 


2.15 


-.03 


friends 
















8. TaUdbig about feelings 


2.36 


2.?5 


-.11 


3 


2.31 


2.28 


-.03 


6, Joins in child's games 


2.39 


2.24 


-.15 


4 


2.34 


2.07 


-.27* 


iu. Flays itakie^Deiieve games 


1.46 


1.29 


-.17* 


5 


1.4? 


1.38 


-.10 




Heme Start Percent "Yes" 


Head 


Start Percent "Ye! 






(»=110) 






(»=87) 


Playthings 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain R< 


9b Scissors 


65 


$0 


25* 


1 


44 


67 


23* ^ 


9c T^e, paste, stapler 


53 


74 


21* 


2 


55 


66 


10 


9f Paint or magic markers 


31 


49 


18* 


3 


43 


51 


08 


9d Jigsaw puzzles 


43 


55 


12* 


4 


53 


54 


01 


9h Put-together toys 


38 


47 


09 


5 


55 


63 


08 ; 


9g Clay or playdoh 


37 


40 


03 


6 


48 


48 


00 




Heme 


Start Percent ' 


'Yes" 


Head 


Start Percent "Ye: 






(»=110) 






(»=88) 


^tother Teaches 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain R; 


lie Aidress and telephone number 


34 


56 


23" 


1.5 


47 




14* 


Hi Recoqnizcs letters 


44 


66 


23* 


1.5 


■49 


50 


01 


11q Reoocmizes numbers 


55 


75 


19* 


3 


68 


64 


-05 


lid Write naine 


59 


73 


14* 


4 


55 


61 


07 


llh ABC's 


72 


84 


12* 


5 


78 


83 


05 


llj Read woriz 


38 


43 


10 


6 


37 


42 


05 ; 




fiDme Start Percent ' 


'Yes" 


Head 


Start Percent "Yej 






(»=108) 






Ci'*=87) 


Household Tasks 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain Re 


5a Clean or peel food 


29 


A1 


1$* 


1 


23 


34 


11 


5e Clear dishes 


68 


79 


11* 


2 


67 


79 


13* 


5c Stir vAien cooking 


24 


33 


09 


3 


28 


30 


02 


5f Put clean clotlies away 


75 


82 


07 


4 


79 


77 


-02 


5b Mi^ or bake 


30 


31 


01 


5 


34 


29 


-06 


5d Find food at store 


84 


83 


-01 


6 


76 


82 


06 



*pi.05 

' Items within each sc£ile listed in order of decreasing mean or percent passing for 
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Mother Behavior Observation Scale (MBOS) 

The Mother Behavior Observation Scale was completed for 351 
of the 359 focal parents included in the previous data collections. 
The percent of reponses in each scoring category for each item is 
presented in Table E-45 for the total sample and each group. 
Most of the behaviors were observed very infrequently (for some 
categories, as many as 80-90% of the mothers were scored "never 
observed"). These results are comparable to last spring's, and 
like last spring, no differential pattern among the groups was 
discern able. 

The items scored on the two scales are presented in Table 
E-46. The item^scale correlations are presented by group in 
Table E-47. The correlations ranged from 134 to 193. Home Start 
and Head Start figures were similar to each other and generally 
higher than the control group figures. Compared to previous test 
points, these correlations are somewhat higher. 

The alpha coefficients for the Supportive scale for Home 
Start, control and Head Start were .86, .68, and .94^ respectively. 
For the Punitive scale they were .82, .58^ and .92. These figures 
generally replicated those obtained at previous test points. 

The fall-to-fall growth analysis found the only significant 
growth to be for the Home Start group in the four^site analysis 
on the Punitive scale (Table E^48). Similarly, on only one in^ 
dividual item was significant gain found and that was for a 
negatively Valued behavior (mother scolded child during visits) 
— see Tables E-49 and 50. In general^ however^ the psychometric 
properties of the MBOS are similar to those reported for previous 
data collections . 
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Table E-4 5 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
ITEMS SCORED FOR EACH SCALE 



HES " Observations: Supportive 

1* Mother praised child during visits 

3. Mother held child in lap during testing 

6. Mother encouraged child during testing 

8. Mother asked about child's progress during visits 

10. Mother talked proudly about child 



HES - Observations: Punitive 

2. Mother scolded child during visits 

4. Mother criticized child during testing 

5. Mother coached child during testing 
9. Mother threatened child during visits 
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Table E-46 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
PERCENT RESPONSES IN EACH SCORING CATEGORY 

(Item Ns range f:-om 328 to 3 51) 



Observed Observed 









Never 


Once Or 


Three Or 






vjroup 


UDserved 


Twice 


More Times 






nm 


4 U . i 


5 D . U 


3 . 0 






r* 


5 3.6 


A Z 1 / 


i . 6 


n 




Hd 


A ^ c 


AC O 


9 . 0 






m A. i_ ^ ^ 


HH • / 


50 . i 


5 . 1 






nlu 




4 1 . D 


1 .5 






c 


/ z • / 


i£4 . 5 


2 . / 


^ • 


riv unci, ocvxaea cnx IQ 


nU 


DO./ 


25.3 


o . U 






xo ta 1 




. ^ 


5 . 7 






mil 


/U.J 


Z / m / 


1 . ^ 






r 


7 4 

/ «J • *x 


^ «j . ^ 


Q. 

Z . o 






Ha 


&6 . 3 


2 0 . y 


4.0 






Tot a 1 


/ u . i 


2o . 0 


2 . y 






run 


/ 4 • z 


Z X . ? 


*t . u 


4 






0 u • u 


X 0 . Z 


1 R 
X . 0 




jDy nega t xve coininentis 




by./ 


XU . 3 


u 






X Lid X 


/ J • J 


1 R 

X 0 . Z 










/ u . / 


2 4./ 


4 . 7 


c 


nonner intsrierea 


r* 


1 C IT 


21.0 


2 . / 




Dy coa.cn incf or 


UA 


80.9 


19 .1 


0 




giving answers 


Total 


74.4 


22 .6 


3 .0 






Hm 


49.3 


4 8.0 


2 . 7 




MOtner m^cis 




6u . y 


35 .5 


3. 6 




encouraging comments 


Hd 


47.8 


42 .0 


10 .1 






Total 


52. 9 


42 . 6 


4 . 6 






run 


76.7 


21 . 4 


1 . 9 




Examples of art; work 


c 


83.3 


13.9 


2 . 8 




displayed in home 


Hd 


96.7 


3.3 


0 






Total 


82.6 


15.5 


1.8 






Hm 


60.4 


37.7 


1.$ 


8. 


Mother expressed 


C 


70.9 


23.6 


5.5 




interest in child's 


Hd 


54 .9 


40.2 


4.9 




performance 


Total 


62.4 


33.9 


3.7 






Hm 


82.3 


13.9 


3.8 


9. 


Mother threatened 


C 


87.3 


9.1 


3.6 




child with later 


Hd 


85.4 


13.4 


1.2 




punishment 


Total 


84.6 


12.3 


3.1 






Hm 


52.8 


42.1 


5.0 


10. 


Mother talked 


C 


60.9 


30.9 


8.2 




proudly about child 


Hd 


53.7 


40.2 


6.1 






Total 


55 .6 


38 .2 


6.3 
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Table E-47 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
Item-Scale Correlations 
by Group 



Item 



Home Start 



Control 



Head Start 



Scale I 



Supportive 
1 
3 
6 
8 

10 ■ 



(N=I6 0) 
83 
70 
82 
80 
82 



(N=110) 
81 
34 
60 
71 
80 



(N= 89) 
93 
80 
91 
90 
90 



scale II 



Punitive 
2 
4 

5 
9 



{N=160) 
84 
82 
78 
80 



(N=110) 
66 
75 
51 
73 



{N= 89) 
92 
88 
87 
92 



See Jtey to items scored for each scale. 
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Table E-48 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
FALL 1973 - FALL 1974 GROWTH 





Six-Site Analysis 
Efome Start Control 
(M= 136- 144) (N^107-109) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
fN-97-102) {N=61-62) 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Punitive 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 


1 

5.14 1.65 
5.38 1.60 
.24 1.94 

1.50 


5.05 1.49 
4.96 1.28 
-.08 1.99 

-.43 


5.02 1.45 
5.45 1.53 
.43 1.72 

2.5 2* 


5.08 1.71 
4.79 1.08 
-.29 1.69 

-1.34 


Supportive 
Fall '75 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 


7.^1 1.94 
7.29 1.65 
-.22 2.38 

-1.07 


6.99 1.87 
7.06 1.83 
.07 2.47 

.27 


7.55 1.88 
7.23 1.62 
-.32 2.33 

-1.35 


7.52 2.22 
7.74 2.32 
.21 3.17 

.52 



*p<.05 
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Table E-4 9 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
Item Means — Home Start and Control, Six Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall-Fall Gain 



Hone Start (1^136) Control (N=107) 



ItOT 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 




Supportive 


















1. Mothfir Draised crhiAd 


1.57 


1.62 


.06 


1 


1.43 


1.50 


07 


1 






















1.47 


1.51 


.04 


2 


1.47 


1.44 




5 




















3. Mother fv^ld child in Ibd 


1.26 


1.28 


.01 


3 


1.30 


1.29 


-.01 


3 


durina viaii-s 


















8. Mother asked about child's 


1.53 


1.40 ' 


-.13 


4 


1.36 


1.35 


-.02 


4 


progress during visits. 


















10. Mother talked proodly 


1.68 


1.49 - 


-.20* 


5 


1.43 


1.48 


.05 


2 


about child. 




















Heme Start 


(1^144) 


Control 


(1^109) 






1973 


1974 


(^in 


Rank 


1973 


1974 




Rank 


Puniti\^ 


















2. Mother scolded child 


1.36 


1.56 


.19* 


1 


1.39 


1.30 


-.09 


4 


during visits. 


















9. Mother threatened child 


1.15 


1.22 


.08 


2 


1.22 


1.17 


-.06 


3 


during visits. 


















4. Mother criticized child 


1.26 


1.28 


.03 


3 


1.18 


1.22 


.04 


1 


during testing. 


















5. Mother cxiached child 


1.37 


1.32 ■ 


-.06 


4 


1.25 


1.28 


.03 


2 



during testii>3. 
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Table f"-50 



MOTHER BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION SCALE 
Item Means — Home Start and Head Start » Four Sites 
Fall 1973, Fall 19V4 and Fall-Fall Gain 



Hccra Start ^91) Head Start (N==61) 



Item 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


Supportive 


















6. Mother enrjouraaed child 


1.45 


1.52 


.06 


1 


1.54 


1.64 


.10 


2 


during tssting. 


















1. McrtJwr praised child 


1.58 


1.63 


.05 


2 


1.61 


1.72 


.11 


1 


durijig visits. 


















3. itothp^r hsld child in 


1.27 


1.28 


.01 


3 


1.41 


1.34 


-.07 


5 


lap during testing. 


















8. Mother asked about child's 


1.54 


1.33 


-.21* 


4 


1.44 


1.48 


.03 


3.5 


progress during visits. 


















10. Mother talked proudly 


1.71 


1.47 


-.24* 


5 


1.52 


1.56 


.03 


3.5 


about child. 




















Hone Start (N=^102) 


Head Start (N=^62) 




1973 


X974 


Gain 


Rank 


1973 


1974 


Gain 


Rank 


Punitive 


















2. Mother scolded child 


1.36 


1.59 


.23* 


1 


1.47 


1.37 


-.10 


3 


during visits. 


















9. Mother threatened child 


1.13 


X.24 


.11 


2 


1.19 


1.16 


-.03 


1 


during visits. 


















4. Mother criticized child 


1.20 


1.26 


.07 


3 


1.15 


1.10 


-.05 


2 


during testing. 


















5. Motter coached child 


1.33 


1.36 


.03 


4 


X.27 


1.16 


-.11 


4 



during testing. 
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The Parent rnterviow was originally devolopGd to obtain 
information about the child'd medical history, the parent's 
involvement in activities outside the home, and the parent's 
Mr;e of community resources. It was also used as a vehicle 
for obtaining feedback from parents on their reactions to the 
f.rograms themselves - 

In spring of 197^ several questions were added to the in- 
terview and due to the resultin g increase in administration 
time the interview was divided into two sections administered 
on successive visits. In fall of 1974 several questions were 
added which were specific to parents of children who had entered 
kindergarten. There was also a requirement to obtain information 
on the new families entering the evaluation. In order to make 
administration more straight-forward those questions which per- 
tained Only to new and kindergarten families were split out 
into two new inte^-view booklets . The family groupings and 
corresponding interview booklets were: 



lA Previously tested non*kindergarten families 

IB Previously tested kindergarten families 

IIA All families previously tested 

IIB All previously untested families 

Some of the new questions dealt with: 



date of entrv into kindergarten 
participation in cummer activities 
several questions about the home visitor 
whether parents rented or owned their home 



Several questions designed to assess the parents sense of 
control were not asked in fall 1974 since the response 
distributaions of the spring data were clustered into the same 
categories for over 80% of the respondents. 

Results of the fall 1974 Parent Interview data collection 
are presented in Tables E-51 through E-54. 



Table E-51 



Sex of Child 
Male 
Female 

rhis family is in: 
Home Start 
Head Start 

tome Visitor Present: 
No 
Yes 

jthnicity of child: 
Black 

Mexican-American 
Caucasian 
Other 



PARENT INTERVIliW ]A 
lU^ START AND IKM: STAIiT FANIILIliS ONLY 

llaiic- 
Start 

53.11 



9. 



WHAT ARE SOME OF THE WINGS THAT 

BSPECIALLY LIKES ABOTT HEAD START Uk HOMg STAR T? 

Nonspecific, Positive 

Educational Activities/Educational Piav 

Socializing/Social Activities 

Field Trips 

Group Meetings 

Home Visitor/Teacher 

Ilealth/Kfedical 

Other 

S fSHE) LIKE ABOUT 

HEAD START OR mE START? 

Nonspecific, Negative 

Educational Activities/Play 

Social Activities 

^futritional Activities 

Positive Comment 

When Mother Goes 

Leave Home 

Sit Still 

Other 

Teacher 

Naps 



Control 
tN=179) 
54.21 



46.9 


45.8 


CN=128) 


rN=1791 


100.0 


100.0 


.0 


.0 


CN=12 2) 


CN=176) 


58.2 


42.6 


41.8 


57.4 


CN=130) 


CN=179) 


39.2 


31.8 


4.6 


6.7 


55.4 


59.2 


1.5 


.8 



Head 
Start 
CN=157) 
55.41 
44.6 

CN=157) 
1.3 
98.7 

CN= 27) 
100.0 
.0 

CN=157) 
47.8 
1.3 
49.7 
2.2 



Total 
Saiiple 
(N=466) 
54 .),% 
45.7 

CN=464) 
66.6 
33.4 

CN=325) 
53.2 
46.8 

CN=466) 
39.3 

4.3 
54.9 

1.2 



CN=130) 


CN=179) 


CN=154) 


CN=463) 


12.3 


10.6 


16.9 


13.2 


35.4 


43.5 


34.3 


37.9 


21.6 


10.6 


51.5 


27.1 


16.9 


3.9 


31.6 


7.3 


1.5 


.0 


.0 


.4 


19.9 


8.3 


7.8 


11.4 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


4.6 


93.5 


3.1 


15.3 



CN=128) CN=128) CN=152) CN=408) 



3.1 


.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


1.6 


.0 


1.2 


.0 


1.6 


.0 


.5 


4.7 


.8 


1.3 


2.2 


75.8 


75.8 


69.7 


73.5 


.8 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.8 


1.6 


.7 


1.0 


.0 


2.3 


.7 


1.0 


11.7 


15.6 


17.8 


15.2 


.8 


.0 


1.3 


.7 


.0 


.0 


6.6 


2.5 



(Continued) 





Honie 




Head 


Total 




Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


WHAT oniHR miNGS DO YOU THINK THH PROGRAM 








SHOULD DO FOR ? 


(N=128) 


(N=140) 


CN=154) 


(N=422 


Nonspecific, Positive 


70-3 


54,3 


69*5 


64-7 


School Readiness 


5.5 


12.1 


14-3 


10.9 


^tore Field Trips 


2.3 




1, 5 


1.2 


Social Adjustment 


2.3 


5.7 


4.5 


4. J 


Un in terpre table 


10.2 


22.1 


2.6 


11.4 


Home Visit Longer 


3.1 


1.4 


.0 


1.4 


Other 


6.3 


4.3 


7.8 


6.2 


m\l ARE SQNiE OF THE THINGS THAT YOU* RE 










GETTING OUT OF TFffi PROGRAM? 


CN=125) 


CN=123) 


CN=152) 


CN=40C 


Nonspecific, Positive 


22.4 


22.8 


33.6 


26.8 


Educational Activities 


5.6 


.8 


.7 


2.3 


Socializing With Home Visitor 


2.4 


.0 


.0 


.8 


Field Trips 


1,6 


.0 


.0 


.5 


Group Meetings 


14.4 


5,7 


7.9 


9-3 


Nutrition Help 


1.6 


2.4 


.0 


1.3 


Healtiv^dical Help 


3.2 


2.4 


,7 


2.0 


Arts and Crafts 


1.6 


,0 


.0 


.fi 


Negative Cojiinent 


4.8 


3.3 


4.6 


4.3 


Other 


8.0 


21.1 


9.2 


12. S 


Improved Parent Teaching 


25.6 


36,6 


22.4 


27.6 


Allows Mother to Work/Rest 


8.8 


4.9 


21.1 


12.3 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE OTHER THINGS YOU THINK 










THE PROGRAM SmSU) DO FOR YOU? 


CN=128) 


a4=i37) 


CN=152) 


CN=417 


Nonspecific Conmient 


77.3 


53.3 


77.6 


69.^ 


Educational 


1.6 


3.6 


1.3 


2.2 


Personal-Social Gains ^ 


- 0 


.0 


.7 




Using Community Resources 


.8 


.0 


.0 


.2 


Benefit to Child 


.8 


2,9 


.0 


1.2 


Don t Know/Not Codable 


12.5 


31.4 


7.9 


17.0 


Improved Parent Teaching 


.0 


2.2 


, 0 


.7 


Parents-Child Interaction 


.0 


.7 


2. 0 


1.0 


Improved Approach to Child 


.0 


1.5 


2,0 


1.2 


Other 


7.0 


4,4 


8.6 


6.7 


tJCME START ONLY 










I, AS YOU KNOlV, YOUR HOME VISITOR HAS TO DIVIOE HER 










TIME BETTVEEN A NIMBER OF FAMILIES, TOULD IT BE 










HELPFUL IF SHE hERE ABLE TO VISIT M3RE OFIBJ? 


(N=126) 


CN^133) 


(N= 0) 


CN=259 


No 


43.7 


31.6 




37.5 


Yes 


56.3 


68.4 




62.5 
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Home 



14A. 



L4B. 



M 15, 



5A. 



SB. 



i 16. 



H 17. 





Start 




HHW OFTFM WOULD YOU LIKL ilLR TO VISIT'^ 


CN= 63) 


fN= 781 


Once a Mnnth 


,0 


1.3 


Once /Two Weeks 


1.6 


2.6 


Once/Week 


12.7 


14.1 


Twice/ Week 


74-6 


71.8 


Three Times/Week 


4.8 


3.8 


Every Other Day 


1.6 


1.3 


Once/ Day 


4 8 


5-1 


HOW OFTEN DOES SHE VISIT WW 




rN= 541 


Once/Month or Less 


1.7 


.0 


Once/Two Wppks 


4 


n 


Once/Week 


91.5 


98.1 


Twice/ Week 


3.4 


1.9 


WOULD IT BE HELPFUL IF Si-E WERE ABLE 






TO STAY LONGER EACH VISIT? 


CN=125) 


CN=127) 


No 


61.6 


50.4 


Yes 


38.4 


49.6 


HOW LONG MXJLD YOU LIKE HER TO STAY 






EAai VISIT? 


CN= 41) 


CN= 53) 


Tijne in Minutes 


144.0 


131.0 


ABCXIT HOW inWf. nOFS SHF ^AY PATH VTSTT' 






Tijne in Minutes 


76.2 


78.8 


DOES YOUR HO^E VISITOR VISIT AT THE 






SAME TIME EAQi \VEEK? 


CN=123) 


CN=124) 


No 


13.0 


17.7 


Yes 


87.0 


82.3 


DO YOU EVER ASK YOUR HOME VISITOR TO SKIP 






A VISIT BECAUSE YOU ARE PLANNING TO BE GONE? 


CN=128) 


CN=126) 


No 


57.8 


77.0 


Yes 


42.2 


23.0 


l!OW iX)nS YOUR HOE VISITOR LET YOU KNOW WHEN 






SfiE CAN'T rriMF FOR A REGULAR VISITS 




fN=l 751 


Always Visits 


15.3 


36.8 


r;ji Is/Phones 


62 1 


47 2 


Ma* TiJT' l/l C 1 ^OJ^ 

VCI V li> i LC^Q 


1 • D 


0 
.0 


No Contact 


.8 


1.6 


Third Party 


1.6 


2.4 


Written Canmunication 


8.1 


3.2 


Comes By To Tell Me 


10.5 


8.0 


Q 0 A 
0 V X 







Head 
Start 
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Total 
Sample 



.7 
2.1 

13.5 
73.0 
4.3 
1.4 
5.0 



CN= 0) CN=113) 

.9 
1.8 
94.7 
2.7 



CN= 0) CN=252) 

56.0 
44.0 



CN= 0) CN= 94) 
137.0 

CN= 0) CN=147) 
77.4 

CN= 0) CN=247) 

15.4 
84.6 

CN= 0) CN=254) 

67.3 
32.7 

CN= 0) CN=249) 

26.1 
54.6 
1.2 
1.2 
2.0 
5.6 
9.2 



HEAD START ONLY 



Home 



20. 



25. 



24. 



HOW MUCH TINO; l!AV!i YOU SPENl' IN HE LAST 
T\0 WEEKS VISITING OR WORKING IN TVE HEAD 
START CEi^fliR? 

Time in Minutes 

HAS ANY HEAD START STAFF MEMBER SPEhTF ANY 
TIME IN YOUR HOME DURING THE LAST MONIH? 

No 
Yes 

HOW MUCH TL\1E DID HE (StE) SPEND IN YOUR 
HOME DURING THE LAST mm? 



Time in Minutes 



HOW MUai TIME IX)ES 
HEAD START CENTER? 



SPEND IN THE 



SPEND 



Time in Hours 

HOW MANY DAYS A WEEK DOES 
IN TVE CENTER? 

Time in Pays 



VtCME START AND VEAD START 

HHiai OF THE FOLLOWING tEAO START OR HOME START 

ACTIVITIES DID VOU OR PARTICIPATE IN 

Tins SU1*1ER? 

HOME VISITS/CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
No 
Yes 



FIELD TRIPS 



MEETINGS 



No 
Yes 



No 
Yes 



OTIER GET TOGETHERS SUCH AS PICNICS 
No 
Yes 

HAVT: ^'OU HEARD OF A GROUP CA1,LED THE PARENT 
POLICY COUNCIL OR CONMITTEE? IT MAY ALSO BE 
CALLED A PARENT POLICY BOARD, PARENT ADVISORY 
CONMITTEE, PAC OR PC. 



No 
Yes 



CN=129) 
35.7 
64.3 

CN=129) 
38.8 
61-2 

(N=129) 
48.8 
51.2 

CN=129) 
57.4 
42.6 



31.5 
68.5 



Head Total 



Start Control Start Sampl^ 



CN= 0) CN= 1) CN= 49) (N= 

100.0 314.3 510. d 



CN= 0) (N= 0) CN=157) (N-157 

69.4 69.^ 
30.6 30. e 



CN= 0) (N= 0) CN= 46) (N= 4t 

94.2 94.2 

CN= 0) CN= 0) (N=156) (N=l5e 

5.5 5. 

(N= 0) (N= 0) CN=156) CN=15€ 

4.7 



CN=174) 
87.4 
12.6 

CN=175) 
92.0 
8.0 

(N=175) 
86.3 
13.7 

(N=175) 
95.4 
4.6 



(N=156) 
57.1 
42.9 

(N=156) 
55.8 
44.2 

(N*156) 
62.2 
37.8 

CN=156) 
73.7 
26.3 



72.8 

27.2 



41.7 
58.3 



CN=130) (N=173) (N=] 56) (N=459 
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2^. HAVE VOU BKBI TO ONE OF niHIR MEETINGS 
SINCE JUNE? 

No 
Yes 

17. VAT KIND OF THINGS WERE DISCUSSED 
AT THIS MEETING? 

Nonspecific Comnient 

Policies/Elections 

Health 

Planning Group Activities 
Other 

Policies of Program and Planning 

!8. ARE THERE THINGS YOU THINK SHOULD BE 
BROUGHT UP AT THIS MEETING THAT HAVE 
NOT BEEN DISCUSSED? 

No 
Yes 

;9. WHAT? 

Getting More Parents 
Involved/Equal Rights, ETC. 



Home 




Head 


Total 


Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


CN= 89) 


CN= 48) 


CN= 91) 


[N=228) 


76.4 


81.3 


68.1 


74.1 


23.6 


18.8 ' 


-31.9 


25.9 


CN= 20) 


CN= 9) 


CN= 30) 


CN= 59) 


10.0 


11.1 


3.3 


6.8 


25. 0 


55.6 


43.3 


39.0 


.0 


.0 


3.3 


1.7 


20.0 


22.2 


13.3 


16.9 


20.0 


.0 


ID. / 




25.0 


11.1 


20.0 


20.3 


[N- 20) 


[N- 9) 




[N- 50j 


95.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.3 


5.0 


.0 


.0 


1.7 


CN= 2) 


CN= 0) 


(N= 0) 


CN= 2) 


100.0 






100.0 


.0 






.0 
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Table E-52 










PARHKI" II^LRVILW IB 
KINDERGARTEN FAMILIES ONLY 










Sex of child; 


CN=32J 


KG 
CN= 30) 


KD 
CN= 6) 


Total 
CN= 6S 


Male 
Female 


53.1 
46.9 


43.3 
56.7 


83.3 
16.7 


51.5 
48.5 


The family code is; 


CN= 32) 


CN= 30) 


(N= 6) 


CN= 68 


xc 

KM 
KD 


100.0 
.0 
.0 


6.7 
90.0 
3.3 


.0 
16.7 
83.3 


50.0 
41.2 
8.8 


Ethnicity of child: 


CN= 32) 


CN= 30) 


(N= 6) 


CN= 68 


Black 

Mexi c an - Amer ic an 

Caucasian 

Other 


31.3 
3.1 

62.5 
3.1 


43.3 
3.3 

SO.O 
3.3 


50.0 
33.3 
16.7 
.0 


38.2 
5.9 

S2.9 
2.9 


9. WIEN DID FIRST EffTER KINDER- 
GARTEN OR ANOTHER PROGRAM? 


CN= 15) 


CN= 11) 


(N= 4) 


CN= 30 


Time in Months 


1.9 


2.5 


5.2 


2.6 


10. m\lCH OF 'HE FOLLOWING 1-IEAD SIART OR HOME 
START ACTIVITIES DID YOU OR 
PARITICIPATE IN THIS SUNMER? 










|-K>1E VISITS/CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


CN= 30) 


CN= 2) 


(N= 5) 


CN= 37 


No 
Yes 


30.0 
70.0 


100.0 
.0 


60.0 
40.0 


37.8 
62.2 


FIELD TRIPS 


CN= 30) 


CN= 2) 


CN= 5) 


(N= 37 


No 
Yes 


40.0 
60.0 


100.0 
.0 


40.0 
60.0 


43.2 
56.8 


MaTINGS 


CN= 30) 


CN= 2) 


CN= 5) 


(N= 37 


Nc 
Yes 


30.0 
70.0 


100.0 
.0 


40.0 
60.0 


35.1 
64.9 


Oi,^t< GET TOGElTiERS SUCH AS PICNICS 


CN= 30) 


CN= 2) 


(N= 5) 


CN= 37 


No 
Yes 


40.0 
60.0 


100.0 
.0 


2C.0 
80.0 


40.5 
59.5 
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11. HAVH YOU HEARD OF A GROUP CALLED THE PARIM" 
POLICY COUNCIL OR CavMimti? IT MAY ALSO BE 
CALLED A PARENT POLICY BOARD, PARENT ADVISORY 
COM^ri'EE, PAC OR PC. 



*M KC KD Total 

CN= 30) CN= 3) CN= S) CN^^ 



12. 



No 
Yes 

tIAVE YOU BEEM TO ONE OF THEIR MEETINGS 
SINCE JUNE? 

No 
Yes 



30.0 
70.0 



66.7 
33.3 



66.7 
33.3 



.0 

100.0 



100.0 
.0 



80.0 
20.0 



28.9 
71.1 



CN= 21) CN= 1) (N= 5) (K= 27) 



70.4 
29.6 
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FOR HOME START, HEAD START AND KINDERGARTEN FAMILIES 








Home 
Start 


Control 


Head 
Start 


Total 
Sampl 


Location of fariiily's residence 
On a farm or in the country 
In a small town or in a city 


(N=166) 
46.2% 
53-7 


(N=108) 
47.2% 
52.8 


(fj="89) 
21.3% 
78.7 


(N=3g7 
40.3 
59.7 


Was the Home Visitor present during the Inteiview? 

No 

Yes 

Blank 


Home 

(N=142) 
57.7% 
41.5 
.7 








This family is in: 


Home 
Start 


Control 


Head 
Start 


Total 
Sampl 


Home Start 
Head Start 
Kindergarten 


(N=16()) 
80.6% 
1.9 
17.5 


(N=109) 
71.6% 
0 

28.4 


(N= 89) 
1.1% 
92.1 
6.7 


(N=358 
58.1 
23.7 
18.2 


1. I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ARE THE SAME AS THE ONES WE ASKED YOU ABOUT SIX MONTHS AGO. WE'D LIKE TO ASK YOU AGAIN 
TO FIND OUT IF WE WROTE DOWN EXACTLY WHAT YOU TOLD US AND TO SEE IF ANYTHING HAS CHANGED 
SINCE WE LAST SPOKE WITH YOU. THE FIRST QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOUR CHILDREN. 


Did have any shots since last Hay? 


Home 
Start 


Control 


Head 
Start 


Total 
Sampl 


No 
Yes 


(N=l59) 
69.8% 
30.2 


(N=107) 
64.5% 
35.5 


(N= 89) 
55.1% 
44.9 


(N=355 
64.5 
35.5 


DPT; Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


(N= 43) 
67.4% 
16.3 
16,3 


(N= 36) 
75.0% 
13.9 
11.1 


(N= 37) 
62.2% 
24.3 
13.5 


(N=116 
68.1 
18.1 
13.8 


POLIO: 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


(M= 43)' 
67.4 
16.3 
16.3 


(N= 35) 
80.0 
11.4 
8.6 


(N= 38) 

57.9 
31.6 

10.5 


(N=116 
68.1 
19.8 
12.1 


MEASLES: 

Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


(N= 37) 
51.4 
29.7 
18.9 


(N= 33) 
6:. 6 
24.2 
12.1 


(N= 36) 
44.4 
41.7 
13.9 


(N=106 
52.8 
32.1 
15.1 


3 '3 y 
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1 











2. ARE YOU 'S; 

MOTHER? 
FATHER? 

OLDER SISTER (OR BROTHER)? 
GRANDMOTHER, AUNT OR OTHER RELATIVE? 
BABYSITTER. NEIGHBDR, OR FRIEND? 

3. WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME WENT TO 

A DDCTDR? 

Time in months: 

4. WAS THIS LAST VISIT FOR A CHECK-UP, OR FOR 
SOMETHING WRONG? 

Check-up 
Something Wrong 

WHAT WAS WRDNG? 

Measles, mumps, chicken pox 
Accidental Injury 
Infection 
Other 

5. HOW IS IT BEING PAID FOR? 

Personal Funds 
HM or HD 

Free Clinic 
ADC 

Medicaid 
Welfare 
Insurance 
EDC 

5. WHEN ARRANGING FOR THIS VISIT TO THE DOCTOR, 
OR WHEN MAKING IT, DID YOU HAVE HELP FROM 
ANYONE OUTSIDE YOUR FAMILY? 

No 

Yes 

WHO HELPED YOU? 

Home Visitor 
Head Start Staff 
Other 

). (If you know the answer to 8, check but 
do not ask. ) 

IS HE (SHE) FROM HEAD START OR HOME START? 

No 
Yes 



Home 




Head 


Total 


St^.rt 


Control 


Start 


Sampl e 


(N=160) 


{N=l09) 


(N= §9) 


[N=358J 




92.7% 


93.3% 


93.3% 


1.9 


.9 


4.5 


2.2 


n 


0 


0 


0 


3.7 


5.5 


2.2 


3.9 


.6 


.9 


.0 


,6 


{N=132) 


fN= 79) 


fN= 72) 


{N=283) 


5.7 


7.7 


4.2 


5.9 


(N=158) 


(N=104) 


(N= 87) 


{N=349) 


58.2 


31.7 


56.3 


49,9 


41 .8 


CO 1 

DO. 3 


43,7 


50.1 




[U- IC) 






1,5 


1.4 




1.1 






lb 4 


13 1 


6.2 


8.3 


12.8 


8.5 




04. / 


/ 1 .O 








del 




28.4 


55.3 


23.3 


35.2 


37.4 


7.8 


45.3 


30.5 


10.3 


6.8 


4.7 


7.8 


1.9 


5.8 


.0 


2.6 


9.7 


12.6 


14.0 


11.6 


9.7 


7.8 


5.8 


8.1 


2.6 


2.9 


4.7 


3.2 


.0 


1.0 


2.3 


.9 


(N=l 57} 


(N=103) 


(N= 87) 


(N=347) 


57.3 


87.4 


51.7 


64.8 


AO *t 


12.6 


4o. 3 


35.2 


^ 0/ } 






\ LL } 


88.1 


46.2 


2.4 


54.1 




2^ 1 


92 9 


36 1 


9.0 


3D.8 


4.8 


9.8 


(N= 67) 


(N= 13) 


(N= 42) 


(N=122) 


9.0 


30.8 


4.8 


9.8 


91.0 


69.2 


95.2 


90.2 
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9. 



10. 



11 



12, 



13. 



14. 



15, 





Home 




Head 


Total 




Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


HOW DID HE (SHE) HELP? 


(N= 66) 


(N= 13) 


(N= 41) 


(N=120 


Mdde Appoint'^8nt 


27.3 


23.1 


26 8 


26.7 


Transportation 


27.3 


38.5 


19.5 


25.8 


Both of Above 


42.4 


30.8 


48.8 


43.3 


Other 


3.0 


7.7 


4.9 


4.2 


WHEN WAS THE LAST TIME WENT TO 


{N=126) 


(N= 23) 


(N= 71) 


(N=220 


A DENTIST? 






Time in Months* 


6 5 


4 9 


5.0 


5.8 


WAS THIS LAST VISIT FOR A CHECK-UP OR FOR 


(N=144) 


(N= 25) 


(N= 83) 


(N=252 


SOMETHING WRONG? 






Check-up 


66.0 


56.0 


80.7 


69.8 


Something Wrong 


34.0 


44.0 


19.3 


30.2 


WHAT WAS WRONG? 


(N= 55) 


(N= 11) 


(N= 17) 


(N= 83 


Toothache or Cavitv 


72 7 


54 5 


88 2 


73 5 


Gum Disease 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Accidental Injury 


1.8 


.0 


.0 


1.2 


Other 


25.5 


45.5 


11.8 


25.3 


HOW IS IT BEING PAID FOR? 


(N=142) 


(N= 24) 


(N= 83) 


(N=249 


rci ^yjiiyt 1 ruiiUd 


5 6 


'i'i 3 


3 6 


7 6 


HM or HD 


77 5 


16 7 




74 3 


Free Clinic 


6.3 


12.5 


.0 


4.8 


ADC 


J 


8.3 


.0 


1.2 






Ifi 7 




6 4 


Welfare 


4.2 


8.3 


1.2 


3.6 


Insurance 


.7 


.0 


.0 


.4 


EDC 






6 


1 6 


WHEN ARRANGING FOR THIS VISIT» OR WHEN MAKING 










IT» DID YOU HAVE HELP FROM ANYONE OUTSIDE 
YOUR FAMILY? 


(N=144) 


(N= 25) 


(N= 82) 


(N=251 










No 


16.0 


68.0 


n.o 


19.5 


Yes 


84.0 


32.0 


89.0 


80.5 


WHO HELPED YOU? 


(N=122) 


(N= 8) 


(N= 73) 


(N=203 


Home Visitor 


95.1 


37.5 


5.5 


60.6 


HfiflH Starf "^tflff 


» 








Other 


4.1 


37.5 


2.7 


4.9 



16, 



(If you know the ansv;er to 15» check but 
do not ask.) 
IS HE (SHE) FROM HEAD START OR HOME START? 

No 
Yes 



HOW DID HE (SHE) HELP? 

Made Appointment 
Transportation 
Both of Above 
Other 
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(N=120) 


(N= 8) 


(N= 73) 


(N=201 


4.2 


37.5 


2.7 


5.0 


95.8 


62.5 


97.3 


95.0 


(N=122) 


(N= 8) 


(N= 72) 


(N=202 


33.6 


12.5 


15.3 


26.2 


22.1 


37.5 


29.2 


25.2 


42.6 


37.5 


52.8 


46.0 


1.6 


12.5 


2.8 


2.5 



Home Head Total 

Start Control Start Sampi e 

WE'D LIKE TO FIND OUT THE MOST SERIOUS 

ACCIDENTS ^HAS HAD SINCE LAST MAY. 

I'LL READ SOME KINDS OF ACCIDENTS AND YDU 
TELL ME IF ANY HAVE HAPPENED TO . 



FALLS; 




(M=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 




oo * / 


gn ft 


92 1 


90 2 


Treated at Home 


5.0 


6.4 


4.5 


5.3 


Treated by Doc' )r/Cl inic/Hospital 


5.0 


1.8 


3.4 


3.6 


Staye Overnight in Hospital 


1.2 


.9 


.0 


.8 


BLOWS/WAS HIT 


(M=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 






Ql 7 
3 1./ 


91 0 


92 7 


Treated at Home 


3.1 


4.6 


7.9 


4.7 


Treated by Doctor/Clinic/Hospital 


1.9 


3.7 


1.1 


2.2 


Stayed Overnight in Hospital 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.3 


CUTS; 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 




Q1 1 


3*T . O 


ft? 6 


92 2 


Treated at Home 


3.1 


4.6 


7.9 


4.7 


Treated by Doctor/Cl inlc/Hospi cal 


3.7 


.9 


4.5 


3.1 


Stayed Overnight In Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


ANIMAL BITES: 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 


Nn Ar r i Hpnt < 


Q5 n 


95 4 


98 9 


96 1 


Treated at Home 


3.7 


2.8 


IJ 


2.8 


Treated by Doctor/Cl Inic/HospUal 


1.2 


.9 


.0 


.3 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.9 


.0 


.3 


NEAR SUFFOCATION: 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 




inn n 


QQ 1 

33.1 


100 0 


99 7 


Treated at Home 


.0 


.9 


.0 


.3 


Treated by Doctor/Cl In k/HospUal 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


POISONING; 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 






Q7 9 
3/ . £ 


inn n 


Qft Q 

30 . 3 


Treated at Home 


.6 


1.8 


.0 


.8 


Treated by Doctor/Clinic/Hospital 


.0 


.9 


.0 


.3 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


NEAR DROWNING: 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


{N= 89) 


(N=358) 


No Accidents 


100.0 


98.2 


100.0 


99.4 


Treated at Home 


.0 


1.8 


.0 


.6 


Treated by Doctor/Clinic/Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


BURNS: 


(H=160) 


(N--109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358) 


No Accidents 


96.2 


97.2 


96.6 


96.6 


Treated ^t Home 


3.7 


2.8 


3.4 


3.4 


Treated by Doctor/Clinic/Hospital 


.D 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 
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18. 



19. 



20. 





Home 




Head 


Total 




Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


ri FfTRTr SHOCKS' 


ffj^lfiOl 


fN=109^ 


fN= 89^ 


fN=358 


Nn Accid&nt*i 


99 4 


loo 0 


98 9 


99 4 


Treated at Home 


.6 


.0 


ij 


,6 


Treated by Ooctor/Cl Ink/Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


Staved Overniaht at HosDltal 


0 


>0 


.0 


,0 


nU 1 UJ lUU ILL nv V iU LJi 1 O + 










Nn Arrlrlpnt ^ 


Inn n 


loo 0 


loo 0 


100 0 


Treated at Home 


.0 


.0 




.0 


Treated by Ooctor/Cl Inic/HospUal 


.0 


,0 




.0 


Stayed Overni9ht at Hospital 


0 


0 


,0 


.0 


OTHER* 




fN=il09^ 


fN- 891 




No Accidents 


98 7 


98 2 


95 5 


97 8 


Treated at Home 


.0 


1.8 


2.2 


1.1 


Treated by Ooctor/Clinic/Hospltal 


1.2 


.0 


2.2 


1.1 


Stayed Overnight at Hospital 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


DO YOU NOW HAVE A PAYING JOB? 


(N=160) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=358 


No 


77.5 


78.9 


36.0 


67.6 


Yes 


22.5 


21J 


64.0 


32.4 


DID You HAVE THIS SAME JOB LAST FALL? 


(N= 36) 


(N= 22) 


(N= 59) 


(N=117 


No 


50.0 


40.9 


27.1 


36.8 


Ye? 


50.0 


59.1 


72.9 


63.2 


DID HM/KD A_:iST YOU IN GETTING THIS JOB? 


(N= 18) 


(N= 8) 


(N= 16) 


(N= 42 


No 


94.4 


100.0 


100.0 


97.6 


Yes 


5.6 


,0 


.0 


2.4 


HUW ViV 1 Ht T HtLH I 




(N- 0) 


(N= 0) 


^N- 1 


TnlH Abnut iob 


loo 0 


Q 


n 


inn n 


IS IT FULL TIME» REGULAR PART TIME» OR 


(N= 18) 


(N= 9) 


(N= 16) 


(N= 43 


OCCASIONAL PART TIME? 










Full Time 


61 1 


55 6 


87 5 


69 8 


Regular Part Time 


33.3 


33.3 


6.3 


23.3 


Occasional Part Time 


5.6 


11.1 


6.3 


7.0 



21. WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU DO? See text for 
information on occupations. 

22. DOES ANYONE (ELSE) IN YOUR FAMILY CURRENTLY 

EARN AN INC'^^E THAT IS USED TO SUPPORT THE FAMILY? 

Ho 

Yes 



(N=160) (N=109) (N= 89) 



46.9 
53.1 



36, 
63. 



62.9 
37.1 
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Home 




Head 


Total 




Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


WHO? 


(N= 84) 


(N= 69) 


(N= 32) 




Mother 


2.4 


1.4 


9,4 


3.2 


Father-Husband 


89.3 


95.7 


87.5 


91.4 


Older Sibling 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


.5 


tardnuparcn La/ U Lf Icr K6 la X 1 v6 


0,0 


1 A 

1 .4 


J , 1 


J.O 


Babysit ter/FH end/Neighbor 


1.2 


.0 


.0 


,5 


Wife and Husband 


.0 


1.4 


.0 


.5 


WHO CONTRIBUTES THE MOST? 


(N= 2) 


(N= 1) 


(N= 0) 


(N= 3) 


r. fier 


50.0 


, 0 


n 
.U 


JJ, J 


Father/Husband 


,0 


100.0 


.0 


33,3 


Relatives 


50,0 


,0 


.0 


33.3 


DID HE/SHE HAVE THE SAME JOB LAST FALL? 


(N= 83) 


(N= 68) 


(N= 33) 


(N=184) 


No 


25,3 


17,6 


15.2 


20.7 


Yes 


74.7 


82.4 


84,8 


79,3 


Din HM/HD ASSIST^ 


fN= 21 ) 




(U= 1 




No 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Vac 


* U 


4 U 




* u 


HOW DID THEY ASSIST? 


(N= 0) 


(N= 0) 


(N= 0) 


(N= 0) 


IS HIS (HER) JOB FULL TIME, REGULAR PART 


(N= 2D) 


(N= 12) 


(N= 5) 


(N= 37) 


TIME, OR OCCASIONAL PART TIME? 


Till 1 

ru M 


75.0 


91 , 7 


on n 


o 1 . 1 


Regular Part 


10. D 


.0 


20.0 


8.1 


Occasional Part 


15.0 


8.3 


,0 


10,8 


WHAT KIMD OF WORK DOES HE (SHE) DO? See text 










for occupational Information. 










WHAT IS THE HIGHEST GRADE HE (SHE) HAS 


(N= 18) 


(N= 12) 


(N= 5) 


(N= 35) 


COMPLETED IN SCHOOL? 




Grade: 1 


5.6 


.0 


,0 


2,9 


6 


5,6 


8.3 


.0 


5,7 


8 


16,7 


8.3 


40,0 


17.1 


9 


22.2 


8,3 


,0 


14,3 


10 


16.7 


25,0 


,0 


17.1 


1 1 


5.6 


8,3 


.U 


5.7 


12 


27.8 


33.3 


60,0 


34.3 


13 


,0 


8,3 


.0 


2,9 


DO YOU OWN YOUR HOME OR ARE YOU RENTING? 


(N=159) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=357) 


Own 


34.0 


32.1 


37.1 


34.2 


Kent 


54.7 


54. 1 


50. 6 


53.5 


Live in Home of Relative 


8.2 


5.5 


5.6 


6,7 


Other 


3.1 


8.3 


6 J 


5,6 


DO YOU LIVE: 


(N= 21) 


{N= 14) 


(N= 81) 


(N=n6) 


On d Farn- or Open Country 


14,3 


28.6 


22.2 


21.6 


In a Small Town or in a City 


85,7 


71.4 


77.8 


78.4 
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30. NOW I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF COMMUNITY 
GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS. TELL ME IF YOU OR 
ANYONE ELSE IN YOUR FAMILY IS NOW ACTIVE IN 
ANY OF THEM. 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 
Ho 
Yes 

BOY SCOUTS, GIRL SCOUTS, 4-H CLUB, OR 
OTHER YOUTH GROUPS? 

No 

Yes 

CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS OR SOCIAL CLUBS? 
No 
Yes 

ANY POLITICAL ORGANIZATION? 
No 
Yes 

OTHER? 

No 
Yes 

31. ARE YOU TAKING ANY COURSES OR GOING TO 
SCHOOL? 

No 
Yes 



Hone 
Start 


Control 


Head 
Start 


Total 
Sample 


(N=158) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=356] 


81.0 
19.0 


84.4 
15.6 


68.5 
31.5 


78.9! 
21.1 ; 


(N=159) 


(N=109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=357] 


86.2 
13.8 


90.8 
9.2 


80.9 
19.1 


86.3 
13.7 


(N=159) 
66.7 
33.3 


(N=109) 
60.6 
39.4 


(N' 89) 
48.3 
51.7 


(N=357' 
60.2 
39.8 


(N=159) 
98.7 
1.3 


(N=109) 
97.2 
2.8 


(N= 89) 
97.8 
1.1 


(N=357] 
98. o' 
2.0 


(N=156) 
94.2 
5.8 


(N=102) 
98.0 
2.0 


(N= 85) 
85.9 
14.1 


(N=343; 
93.3 
6.7 


(N=159) 


(N=109) 


(N= 39) 


(N=357] 


89.9 
10.1 


94.5 
5.5 


92.1 
7.9 


91.9 
8.1 



32. WHAT LEVEL OF EOUCATION? 

Adult Education 
High School 
College Cou'^ses 

33. NOW I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF PLACES /.ND 
SERVICES THAT YOU MIGHT HAVE HEARD OF. FOR EACH 
ONE, PLEASE TELL ME IF YOU HAVE EVER USED IT AND 
IF YOU ARE USING IT NOW. ALSO, I'D LIKE TO KNOW 
IF ANYONE IN HEAD START OR HOME START HELPED YOU 
USE IT. 



(N= 15) 
40.0 
20.0 
40.0 



(N= 6) 
33.3 
50.0 
16.7 



(N= 7) 
14.3 
28.6 
57.1 



LOCAL HOSPITAL 




(N=158) 


(N'107) 


(N= 88) 


(N=353; 


Heard of it 




96.2 


72.8 


100.0 


96.8 


Ever used it 




87.4 


83.1 


89.8 


86.7 


Now using it 




76.6 


66.3 


87.5 


76.2 


HM/HD P 'st 




10.1 


2.8 


5.6 


6.8 


FOOD STAMPS 




(N=159) 


(N=106) 


(N= 89) 


(N=354) 


Heard of it 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. C 


Ever used it 




73.6 


75.5 


75.3 


74.6 


Now using it 




50.3 


47.2 


40.5 


46.9 


HM/HD Assist 


33o 


6.3 


1.9 


4.5 


4.5 
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Home 




Head 


Total 




Start 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


MEDICAID 


(N=159) 


(N=107} 


(N= 89) 


(N=355) 


Heard of it 


93.2 


9K6 


94.3 


92.9 


tver US6G It 


35. 3 


3/ .tf 


Jo . 1 


Jo . D 


Now using it 


24.6 


26,2 


28.0 


25,9 


HM/HD Assist 


2,6 


K9 


3.3 


2.5 


FOOD COMMODITIES 


{M=158) 


(N=107) 


(N= 89) 


(N=354) 


Heard of it 


89.9 


94.4 


96.5 


92,9 


Lver useci it 


^1 0 




1 

^7 , 1 


07 C 


Now using it 


K3 


1.9 


1.1 


1.4 


HM/HD Assist 


1.9 


.0 


2.2 


1,4 


PUBLIC HEALTH CLINIC 


(N=157) 


(N*109) 


(N= 89) 


(N=355) 


Heard of it 


98.8 


100.0 


98,9 


99,2 


tver useci it 




CQ O 
D3.0 


77 C 




Now using it 


72.0 


66.0 


65,2 


68.5 


HM/HD Assist 


20.4 


10.1 


15,7 


16.1 


MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 


(N=159) 


(N=106) 


(N= 88) 


(N=353) 


Heard of It 


89,3 


85.8 


88,6 


88.2 


tver used ix 


9,4 


b.b , 


□ 1 
y , I 


o.b 


Now using it 


6,3 


2.8 


2.3 


4.3 


WHD Assist 


5,0 


.9 


1.1 


2.9 


FAMILY COUNSELING AGENCIES 


(N=160) 


{N=106) 


(N= 88) 


(N=354) 


Heard of it 


83,1 


68.8 


81.8 


78.5 


tver usea it 


O 1 

o. 1 


£.,0 


J./ 




Now using it 


2,5 


.D 


3.4 


1.9 


HM/HD Assist 


1,9 


.0 


.0 


.8 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


(N=158) 


(N=107) 


(N= 89) 


(N=354) 


Heard of It 


93.1 


9D,6 


92.1 


92.0 


tver useci ir 


48, o 


4 1 1 1 


J? HI J 




Now using It 


28. S 


14.9 


20,2 


22.3 


HVHD Assist 


10.1 


4.7 


6.7 


7.6 


WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


(N=158) 


(N=107) 


(N= 89) 


(N=354} 


Heard of it 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Lver useci it 


b3 .3 


55. 1 


C7 0 


5y . 3 


Now using it 


39,9 


33.6 


30.3 


35.6 


HM/HD Assist 


4,4 


2.8 


10.1 


5.3 


DAY CARE OR CHILD CARE PROGRAM 


(N=156) 


(N=106) 


(N= 89) 


(N=351) 


Heard of it 


96.8 


96.2 


97,8 


96.9 


Ever used it 


10.9 


16,0 




2d. 5 


Now using it 


3,9 


6,6 


68.6 


21.1 


HM/HD Assist 


3.2 


5.6 


56.2 


17,4 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS* 


(N=158) 


(N=106) 


(N= 89) 


(N=353) 


Heard of it 


77.9 


72.6 


75.2 


75.2 


Ever used it 


13,3 


9.4 


16,8 


13.0 


Now using it 


7.6 


4.7 


11.2 


7.7 


HM/HO Assist 


5.1 


.0 


1,1 


2.8 



'Planned program activities, ravher than sirnpjy the use of Recreational Facilities like parks. 
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Home 




Head 


Total 






Start 


Control 


Start 


Sampl e 




LEAGAL AID 


(N=159) 


tN=107) 


(N= 89) 


(N=355 




Heard of it 


85.6 


78.5 


84.3 


83.2 




Ever used it 


16.4 


14.0 


21.4 


17.0 




Now using it 


4.4 


3.7 


3.4 


4.0 




HM/HD Assist 


1.3 


.9 


.0 


.9 




HOUSING AUTHORITY 


(N=160) 


(N=105) 


(N= 89) 


(N=354 




Heard of it 


86.1 


79.1 


90.9 


85.3 




Ever used it 


25.5 


18.1 


29.1 


24.3 




Now using it 


21.8 


14.3 


11.2 


16.9 




HM/HD Assist 


1.2 


1.0 


2.2 


1.4 




STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


(N=158) 


tN=l05) 


(N= 87) 


(N=350 




Heard of it 


96.7 


98.2 


98.7 


97.7 




Ever used it 


51.8 


53.4 


68.8 


56.6 




Now using it 


10.7 


10.5 


9.1 


10.3 




HM/HD Assist 


1.2 


.0 


2.2 


1.2 




JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 


(H=160) 


(N=107) 


(N= 87) 


{N=354 




Heard of it 


94.9 


90.5 


96.5 


93.6 




Ever used it 


16.8 


11.1 


22.9 


16.6 




Now using it 


4.3 


1.8 


4.6 


3.6 




HM/HD Assist 


1.8 


3.7 


1.1 


2.2 


34. 


NOW I WOULD LIKE TO FIND OUT WHAT YOU THOUGHT ABOUT 












THE THINGS I DID WITH DURING THIS VISIT 












AND THE LAST ONE. TELL HE WHICH ONES YOU LIKED AND 












WHICH ONES YOU DIDN'T LIKE. 












ODST 


(H=156) 


tN=l06) 


(N= 56) 


(N=318 




Liked 


98.1 


97.2 


100.0 


98.1 




Disliked 


1.9 


2.8 


.0 


1.9 




PSI 


(N=157) 


(N=106) 


(N= 55) 


(N=318 




Liked 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 




Disliked 


.6 


.0 


.0 


.3 




HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


(N=156) 


(N=106) 


(N= 56) 


(N=318 




Liked 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Disliked 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 




8-BLOCK 


(N=156) 


(N=106) 


(N= 74) 


(N=336 




Liked 


94.2 


91.5 


97.5 


94.0 




Disliked 


5.8 


8.5 


2.7 


6.0 


35. 


NOW I'D LIKE TO FIND OUT HOW YOU FEEL ABOUT THE 












THINGS I ASKED YOU DURING THIS VISIT AND THE LAST 












ONE. TELL ME WHICH THINGS YOU LIKED AND WHICH ONES 












YOU DIDN'T LIKE. 












SCHAEFER 


(N=157) 


(N=107) 


(N= 86) 


(N=350 




Liked 


99.4 


99.1 


100.0 


99.4 




Disl Iked 


.6 


.9 


.0 


.6 
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FOOD INTAKE ' 
Liked 
Disl iked 

HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Liked 
Disliked 

PARENT INTERVIEW 
Liked 
Disliked 



Home 

Start Control 

tN=158) (N=107; 

98.7 95.3 

1.3 4.7 

(N=157) {N=107) 

99.4 99.1 

.6 .9 

(N=158) (N=107) 

98.7 97.2 

1.3 2.8 



Head Total 

Start Sample 

(N= 86) In=350) 

100.0 98.0 

.0 2.0 

(N= 86) (N=350) 

100.0 99.4 

.0 .'6 

(N= 86) (N=351) 

100.0 98.6 

.0 1.4 
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Table E-54 
PARENT INTERVIEW IIB 



Location o£ family's residence 

On a farm or in the country 
In a small town or in a city 



Was the Home Visitor present during 
the Interview? 

No 
yes 



This family is in 



Home Start 
Head Start 



Control 
(N=lCib) 

30.0% 

70 .0 



Control 
(N=100) 

55.0% 

45 .0 



Control 

100 .0% 
0 



Head 
Start 
(N= 74) 
2.7% 
97.3 

Head 
Start 
(N= 13) 
100.0% 
0 

Head 
Start 

(N- 75) 
0% 

100.0 



Total 

Sample 

(N=174 

18.4% 

81.6 

Total 

Sample 

Tn^13 

60.2% 

39.8 

Total 
Sample 

57.4% 
42.6 



I'D LIKE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT YOU AND YOUR FAMILY. THE FIRS' 
QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT YOUR CHILDREN. 



WHEN DID FIRST ENTER THE 

HEAD START/HOME START PROGRAM? 

Time in months 



Control 
(N= 86) 
1.4 



Head 
Start 
(N= 48) 
1.7 



Total 
Sample 
(N=134; 
1.5 



WAS 



IN A HEAD START OR PRESCHOOL 



PROGRAM BEFORE LAST FALL? 

No 
Yes 

HAVE ANY OF OLDER BROTHERS OR 

SISTERS BEEN IN A HEAD START PROGRAM? 

No 

Yes 



Control 
(N=X0OJ 
92 .0% 
8.0 



(N= 97) 
67.0 
33.0 



Head 
Start 
(N= 75) 
89.3% 
10.7 



(!I= 75) 
61.3 
38.7 



Total 
Sample 
(r4==l?5; 
90.9% 
9.1 



(N=172) 
64.5 



HAVE ANY OF 



OLDER BROTHERS OR 



SISTERS BEEN IN HOME START? 

No 
Yes 



WHEN WAS 



BORN? 



Age in months 



{N= 97) 
95 .9 
4.1 

{N=101) 
51.4 



(N= 75) 
97.3 
2.7 

(N= 75) 
52.8 



(N=172: 
96.5 
3.5 

(N=176; 
52 .0 
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I'D LIKE TO FIND OUT WHAT SHOTS 

HAS HAD. 

HAS HE (SHE) HAD DPT. SHOTS? 

No 
Yes 

Don ' t Know 
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(N=100) 

5.0 
92.0 
3.0 



(N= 74) 
0 

98.6 
1.4 



(N=i74 

2 .9 
94.8 

2 .3 



PARENT INTERVIEW llB 
(Continued) 









Head 


Total 






Control 


>tart 


Sample 


HAS HE (SHE) HAD 


POLIO SHOTS 


(N=100) 


(N= 74) 


(K=174) 




No 


7 . 0% 


T AO 

1.4% 


4.6% 




Yes 


90.0 


97.3 


93.1 




Don^t Know 


3.0 


1.4 


2.3 




MEASLES SHOTS i 


[ N= 1 J 0 ) 


(N- 7jJ 






No 


22 . 0 


12.3 


17.9 




Yes 


73.0 


84 .9 


78.0 




Don't Knov 


5.0 


2.7 


4.0 


WnLN WAb 1 HL LAST T IME 


WENT 








TO A DOCTOR? 




(N= 84) 


(N- 55) 


(N=139) 




Time in months 


7.1 


3.1 


5.5 


WAS THIS LAST VISIT FOR 


A CHECK-UP, OR FOR 








SOMLTnING WRONG? 




(N= 97) 


( N= 7 5) 


I N= 1 / ^ ) 




Check-up 


44.3% 


56.0% 


49.4% 




SOTiething wrong 


55.7 


44 ;0 


50.6 


WHAT WAS V7R0NG? 




(N= 54) 


(W= 33) 


(N= 87) 




Accidental injury 


5.6 


12.1 


8.0 




Infection 


9.3 


3.0 


6.9 




Other 


85.2 


84 .8 


85.1 


HOW IS THIS VISIT PEING 


PAID FOR? 


(N= 95) 


(N= 75) 


(N=170) 




fersoHai r uncts 


Jr.? 








HM/HD 


9.5 


4.0 


7.1 




Free Clinic 


16.8 


21.3 


18.8 




ADC 


1.1 


8.0 


4.1 




Medicaid 


S.5 


14.7 


11.8 




Welfare 


15.8 


24 .0 


19.4 




Insurance 


4 . 2 


8 .0 


5.9 




EDC 


5.3 


0 


2.9 


WHEN ARRANGING FOR THIS 


VISIT TO THE 








DOCTOR, OR WHEN MAKING 


IT, DID YOU HAVE 








HELP FROM ANYO.viE OUTSIDE YOUR FAMILY? 


{N= 97) 


(N= 75) 


(N=172) 




No 


82.5 


96.0 


88.4 




Yes 


17. 5 


4.0 


11.6 


WHO HELPED VOU? 




(N= 17) 


(N= 3) 


(N= 20) 




BJome Visitor 


J5.3 


0 


30.0 




Head Star^ Staff 


11.8 


100 .0 


25.0 • 




Other 


52.9 


0 


45.0 


IS HE (SHE) FROM HEAD START OR HOME START? 


{N= 17) 


{N= 3) 


{N= 20) 




No 


52.9 


0 


45.0 




^es 


47.1 


100 .0 


55.0 
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PARENT INTERVIEW llB 



(Continued) 



Head Total ] 

Control Start Sample 
12. HOW DID HE (SHE) HELP? (N= 16) (N= 3) (N= 19 





Made appointment 


18 . 


8% 


% 


15.8% 




Transportarion 


31. 


3 






26 . 3 




Both of above 


43* 


8 


66 


.7 


47.4 




Gave name/phone of doctor 


6. 


3 


33 


.3 


10.5 


13. 


WHEN WA*^ THF LA*^T TTMF 


WKNT 














TO A DENTIST? 




{N^ 


23) 


(N= 


24 ) 


(N= 47 






Tiine in months 


5 . 


9 


5 


.7 


5.8 


14* 


WAS THIS LAST VISIT FOR 


A CHECK-OP OR 














FOR SOMETHING WRONG? 




(N= 


28) 


(N= 


27) 


(N= 5 5 






Ch pr* V — nn 


78. 


6% 


74 


.1% 


76 . 4% 






Something wrong 


21 * 


4 


25 


.9 


23 . 6 




WHAT WAS WRONd? 




{N== 


5) 


{N= 


7) 


(N= 12 








100 * 


0 


57 


.1 


75.0 












14 


•J 


8.3 












28 


.6 


16.7 


15. 


HOW IS THIS VISIT BEING 


PAID FOR? 


(N= 


28) 


(N= 


27) 


{N=55) 








21. 


4 


18 


.5 


20.0 






HM/HE 


17. 


9 


3 


.7 


10.9 








7 


1 




R 
. o 


10 .9 






ADC 






3 


.7 


1.8 






Mediccii'^ 


7. 


1 


25 


.9 


16.4 






Welfare 


32. 


1 


29 


.6 


30. 9 






Insurance 


3. 


6 


3 


. 7 


3 . 6 






EDC 


10. 


7 






5 . 5 


16. 


WHEN ARRANGING I OR THIS 


VISIT, OR WHEN 














MAKING IT, DID YOU HAVE 


HELP FROM ANYONE 














OUTSIDE YOUR FAMILY? 




{N= 


28) 




27 ) 


{N=55) 






No 


50. 


0 


81 


.5 


65.5 






Yes 


50. 


0 


18 


.5 


34.5 


17. 


WHO HELPED YOU? 




{N= 


14) 


(N= 


5) 


{N= 19 






Home visitor 


50. 


0 






36.8 






Head Start Staff 


14 . 


3 


60 


.0 


26 . 3 






Other 


36. 


8 


35 


.7 


40 .0 


18, 


IS HE (SHE) FROM HEAD START OR HOME START? 


(N= 


14) 


(N= 


5) 


(N= 19 






No 


35. 


7 


40 


.0 


36.8 






Yes 


64. 


3 


60 


.0 


63.2 


19, 


HOW DID HE (SHE) HELPV 




{N= 


13) 


(N= 


5) 


(N= 18 






Made appointment 


23. 


1 


40 


.0 


27.8 






Transportation 






20 


.0 


5.6 






Both of above 


69. 


2 


40 


.0 


61.1 






Other 


7. 


7 






5.6 
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PARENT INTERVIEW Hb 



(Continued) 

Head Total 

20. WE'D LIKE TO FIND OUT '^HE MOST SER.OUS Control Start _ Sample 

ACCIDENTS HAS HAD SINCE LAST 

MAY. I LL READ SOME KINDS OF ACCIDENTS 
AND YOU TELL ME IF ANY HAVE HAPPENED TO 



FALLS: 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctor/clinic/hospital 

Stayed overnight at hospital 

BLOWS/WAS HIT: 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctor/cliiiic/hospital 

CUTS: 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctor/clinic Aospital 

ANIMAL BITES: 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctor/clinic/hospital 

NEAR SUFFOCATION: 
No accidents 

POISONING: 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctar/clinic/hospital 

Stayed overnight at hospital 

NEAR DR0W:JING: 

No accidents 
Treated at home 

BURN?; : 

No accidents 

Treated at home 

Treated by doctor/clinic/hospital 

ELECT^RIC SHOCKS 

No accidents 
Treated at home 

AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
NO accidents 

Treated by doctor/clinic/hospital 



{N=101) 
86.1% 
6.9 
5.9 
1.0 


(N= 75) 
82.7% 

6.7 
^0.7 


{N=176) 
84.7% 

6.8 

8.0 


(N=101) 
97.0 

3.0 


{N= 75) 
92 . 0 
2.7 
5.3 


{N=176) 
94 9 

1.1 
4.0 


{N=101) 
91.1 
5.0 
4.0 


(N= 75) 
89.3 
5.3 
5.3 


{N=176) 
90 .3 

4.5 


{N=101) 
96.0 
1.0 
3.0 


{N= 75) 
92.0 
4.0 
4.0 


{N=176) 
94 3 

2.3 

3.4 


(N=101) 
100.0 


{N= 75) 
100.0 


(N=176) 
100.0 


{N=101) 
98.0 
1.0 
1.0 


{N= 75) 
97.3 

1.3 
1.3 


{K=176) 
97.7 

. 6 
1.1 

.6 


\ tM— J. U J. 7 

99.0 
1.0 


IN= 75) 
100.0 


{N-176) 
99.4 
.6 


(N=ino) 

98.0 
2.0 


(N= 75) 
97.3 
1.3 
1.3 


(N=175) 
97.7 
1.7 
.6 


{N=101) 
100 .0 


{N= 75) 
98.7 
1.3 


{N=176) 
99.4 
.6 


(N=101) 
99.0 
1.0 


(N= 75) 
98.7 
1.3 


(N=176) 
98.9 
1.1 
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PARENT INTERVIEW IIB 










(Continued ) 














Head 


Total 






Control 


Start 


Sample 




OTHER; 


(N=101J 


<N= 75) 


(N=^i76: 




No accidents 


100.0% 


96.0% 


98. 3% 




Treated at home 




1.3 


.6 




Treated by dcsctor/cltnic/hospital 




2.7 


1.1 




OTHER: 


(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176 




No accidents 


99.0 


100.0 


99.4 




Treated by doctor/clinic/hospital 


1.0 




.6 


21. 


HOW MANY BROTHERS AND SISTERS DOES 










HAVE LIVING AT HOME? 










Total Sifos 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 




Brothers 


1.8 


1.6 


1.7 




Sisters 


2.4 


1.7 


1.6 


22. 


I'D LIKE TO KNOW THEIR 0-2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 




AGES. 3-5 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 




6-12 


2.1 


1.8 


1.9 




13+ 


1.7 


2.1 


1.8 


23. 


ARE YOU 'S: 


(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176 




MOTHER? 


90 .1% 


92.0% 


90.9% 




FATHER? 




4.0 


1.7 




OLDER SISTER (OR BROTHER)? 










GRANDMOTHER, AUNT OR OTHER RELATIVE? 


8.9 


4.0 


6.8 




BABYSITTER, NEIGHBOR, OR FRIEND? 


1.0 




.6 


24. 


WHEN WERE YOU BORN? 


(N= 99) 


(N= 75) 


(N=174 




Age in months 


360 .7 


345.5 


354.1 


25. 


DO YOU HAVE A PAYING JOB? 


(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176 




No 


83.2% 


76.0% 


80.1% 




Yes 


16.8 


24.0 


19.9 


26. 


IS IT FULL TIME, REGULAR PART TIME, OR 










OCCASIONAL PART TIME? 


(N= 19) 


(N= 18) 


(N= 37 




Full time 


68.4 


61.1 


64.9 




Regular part time 


21.1 


27.8 


24.3 




Occasional part time 


10 .5 


11.1 


10.8 


27. 


WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU DO? See text 










for occupational information. 
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PAREE^JT INTERVIEW llB 



(Continued) 









Head 


Total 






Control 


Start 


Sample 


WHAT IS THE HIGHEST GRADE YOU COMPLETED 






IN SCHOOL? 




(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N^176) 


Grade : 


1 


1.0% 


% 


.6% 




5 


3.0 


4.0 


3.4 




6 


4.0 




2.3 




7 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 




8 


11*^ 


1 T 


o * u 




9 


17.8 


5.3 


12.5 




10 


18.8 


17.3 


18.2 




11 


11.9 


16.0 


13.6 




12 


24.8 


41.3 


31.8 




13 


1.0 


8.0 


4.0 




.14 


z * u 




^ * o 




15 


2.0 




1.1 


DOES ANYONE (ELSE) IN 


YOUr^ rAMILY 








CURRENTLY EARN AN INCOME THAT IS USED 








TO SUPPORT THE FAMILY? 




(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176) 




No 


46.5 


53.3 


49.4 




Yes 


53.5 


46.7 


50.6 


WiiO? 




(N= 54) 


(N= 35) 


lN= 89) 




Mother 


1.9 


2.9 


2.2 




Fat her / Hu sba nd 


94.4 


85.7 


91.0 




Older Sibling 


1.9 




1.1 




Relative 






Z . Z 




Neighbor/Fr iend 




5.7 


2.2 




Wife and Husband 




2.9 


1.1 


WHO CONTRIBUTES 


MOST? 


(N= 1) 


(N=- 2) 


(N= 3) 




Mother 


100.0 




33.3 




Father/Husband 




50. 0 


33.3 




Neighbor/Fr iend 




50.0 


33. a 


IS HIS (HER) JOB FULL 


TIME, REGULAR 








PART TIME, OR OCCATIOHAL PART TIME? 


(N= 53) 


(N= 35) 


(N= 88) 


Full time 




96.2 


94.3 


95.5 


Regular part time 


1.9 


2.9 


2.3 


Occasional part time 


1.9 


2.9 


2.3 



J2. WHAT KIND OF WORK DOES HE (SHE) DO? 

See text for occupational information. 
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PARENT INTERVIEW IIB 



(Continued) 







Head 


Total 


WJIAT IS THE HIGHEST GRADE HE (SHE) 


Control 


Start 


Sample 






COMPLETED IN SCHOOL? 


(N= 54) 


(N= 33) 


(N= 87 


Grade : 1 


3.7% 


% 


2.3% 


3 


5.6 




3.4 


4 


3.7 




2.3 


5 




3.0 


1.1 


6 


3.7 


3.0 


3.4 


7 


5.6 




3.4 


8 


18.5 


12.1 


16.1 


Q 


7 . 4 


3.0 


5.7 


10 


14.8 


6.1 


11.5 


11 


3.7 


12.1 


6.9 


12 


29.6 


51.5 


37.9 


13 


1.9 


3.0 


2 . 3 


15 




3.0 


1.1 


16 


1 . 9 


3 . 0 


2 . 3 


DO YOU OWN YOUR HOME OR ARE YOU RENTING? 


(N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176 


Own 


29.7 


25.3 


27.8 


Rent 


59 .4 


68. 0 


63.1 


Live in home of relative 


5.9 


6.7 


6.2 


Other 


5.0 




2.8 


DO YOU LIVE: 


(N= 13) 


(N= 66) 


(N= 79 


On a farm or open country 


30.8 


1.5 


6.3 


In a small town or in a city 


69.2 


98.5 


93.7 



36. NOW I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF COMMUNITY 
GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS. TELL ME IF YOU 
OR ANYONE ELSE IN YOUR FAMILY IS NOW ACTIVE 
IN ANY OF THEM. 



PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 


(N=101) 


(N= 


75) 


(N=176 


NO 


83.2 


82. 


7 


83.0 


Yes 


16.8 


17. 


3 


17.0 


BOY SCOUTS, GIRL SCOUTS, 4-H CLUB, 










OR OTHER YOUTH GROUPS? 


(N=101) 


(N= 


75) ' 


(N=176 


No 


85.1 


92. 


0 


88.1 


Yes 


14.9 


8. 


0 


11.9 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS OR SOCIAL CLUBS? 


(N=101) 


(N= 


ISi 


(N=176 


No 


76.2 


70. 


7 


73.9 


Yes 


23.8 


29. 


3 


26.1 


AMY POLITICAL ORGANIZATION? 


(N= 99) 


(N= 


75) 


(N=174 


No 


100.0 


97. 


3 


98.9 


Yes 




2. 


7 


1.1 


OTHER? 


(N= 96) 


(N= 


74) 


(N=170 


No 


95.8 


91. 


9 


94 .1 


Yes 


4.2 


8. 


1 


5.9 



3 to 



PARENT INTERVIEW Hb 



(Continued) 



37. 



ARE YOU TAKING ANV COURSES OR GOING 
TO SCHOOL? 



No 
Ves 



38. WHAT LEVEL OF EDUCATION? 



39, 



Adult Education 
High school 
College Courses 

S?RvJrp<.^°^^^ '^^ ^ ^^^'^ °F P^CES AND 

SERVICES THAT VOU MIGHT HAVE HEARD OF FOR 

EACH ONE, PLEASE TELL ME IF VQU HAVE EVER 

LL^^*^^ ANYONE IN HEAD START OR 

HOME START HELPED YOU USE IT. ^ 

LOCAL HOSPITAL 

Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

FOOD STAMPS 

Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

MEDICAID 

Hoard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

FOOD COMMODITIES 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

PUBLIC HEALTH CLINIC 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 
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Head 


Total 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


(N^lOl) 


(N= 75) 


(N=176) 


92.1% 


88.0% 


90.3% 


7.9 


12.0 


9.7 


(N= 8) 


(N= 7) 


(N= 15) 


50.0 


71.4 


60.0 


25.0 


14.3 


28.0 


25.0 


14. 3 


20.0 



(N= 99) 


(N= 73) 


(N=172) 


81.8 


93.2 


86.5 


72.7 


93.2 


81.3 


63.6 


64.4 


63.9 


4.0 


1.4 


2.9 


(N=100) 


(N= 74) 


(N=174) 


99.0 


100.0 


99.4 


63.0 


62.2 


62.6 


48.0 


52.8 


50.0 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


(N=100) 


(N= 74) 


(N=174) 


85.0 


97.4 


90.2 


32.0 


63.6 


45.4 


27.0 


52.8 


37.9 


1.0 


1.4 


1.1 


(N= 98) 


(N= 74) 


(N=172) 


71.4 


70.3 


70.9 


22 .4 


35.2 


27.9 


0 


0 


0 


1.4 




.6 



(N=100) 
97.0 
73.0 
57.0 
8.0 

(N=100) 
76.0 
10.0 
4.0 
0 



(N=73) 
100.0 

82.2 

67.1 
9.6 

(N= 75) 
73. 3 
16.0 
6.7 
0 



(N=173) 
98.3 
76.9 
61.3 
8.7 

(N=175) 
74.8 
12.5 
5.1 
0 



PARENT INTERVIEW IIB 
(Continued) 



FAMILY COUNSELING AGENCIES 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

PLANN^ED PARENTHOOD 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

DAY CARE OR CHILD CARE PROGRAJM 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

LEGAL AID 

Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now Using it 
m/HD Assist 

HOUSING AUTHORITY 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
Heard of it 
Ever used it. 
Now using it 
HM/HD Assist 

JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Heard of it 
Ever used it 
Now using it ^17 
HM/HD Assist * 

30 2 






Head 


Total 


Control 


Start 


Sample 


(N=lO0) 


(N= 75) 


{N=175) 


63.0% 


81.3% 


70.8% ; 


6.0 


9.3 


7.4 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 




1 . 3 


. D 

1 


(K=100) 


(N= 75) 


(N=175) 


85.0 


96.0 


89.7 


33.0 


41.3 


36.6 


23.0 


21.3 


22.3 


1 . 0 




. 6 


{N= 99) 


(M= 7 5) 


(N=174) 


99.0 


100.0 


99.3 


6C.6 


82.7 


70 .0 


42.4 


56.0 


48.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1 . 1 


(N=ibi) 


(N= 7 4) 


(N=175i 


92.1 


93.3 


92.7 


12.9 


16.3 


14.4 


1.0 


5.5 


2.9 


1.0 


1 . 4 


1 . 2 


(N= 98) 


(N= 74) 


(N=172) 


67.4 


81.1 


73.2 


9.2 


29.7 


18.0 


4.1 


16.2 


9.3 


1. 0 




. 6 


(N=101) 


(N= 7 4) 


(N=175] 


73.3 


97.4 


83.5 


18.8 


32.5 


24.6 


1.0 


4.1 


2.3 


0 


0 


ft 

0 


{N=101) 


(N= 75) 


(N-1761 


69.4 


89.3 


77.9 


24.8 


37.3 


30.2 


20.8 


22.7 


21.6 


0 


1.3 


. 6 


(N=100) 


(N= 73) 


(N:^173] 


94.0 


95.9 


94.8 


32.0 


52.1 


40.5 


7.0 


8.2 


7.5 


0 


1.4 


.6 


(N=100) 


(N= 75) 


(N=175] 


89.0 


94.7 


91.5 


18.0 


34.7 


25.2 


1.0 


6.7 


3.5 


1.0 


0 


.6 
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40. 



(Continued) 

NOW I WOULD LIKE TO FIND OUT WHAT YOU 
THOUGHT ABOUT THE THINGS I DID WITH 

DURING THIS VISIT AND THE 

LAST ONE. TELL ME WHICH ONES YOU LIKED 
AND WHICH ONES YOU DIDN'T LIKE. 



DDST 



PSI 



Liked 
Disliked 



Liked 
Disliked 

HEIGHT & WEIGHT 
Liked 
Disliked 

8-BLOCK 

Liked 
Disliked 

NOW I'D LIKE TO FIND OUT HOW YOU FEEL 
ABOUT THE THINGS I ASKED DURING THIS 
VISIT AND THE LAST ONE. TELL ME WHICH 
THINGS YOU LIKED AND WHICH ONES YOU 
DIDN'T LIKE. 

SCHAEFER 

Liked 
Disliked 

FOOD INTAKE 
Liked 
Disliked 

HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
Liked 
Disliked 

PARENT INTERVIEW 
Liked 
Disliked 



Control 



(N= 99) 
98.0% 
2.0 

CN=100) 
99.0 
1.0 

{N= 98) 
100.0 
0 

(N= 99) 
98.0 
2.0 



(N=100) 
99.0 
1.0 

(N=100) 
97.0 
3.0 

(N=100) 
99.0 
1.0 

{N=100) 
98.0 
2.0 



Head 
Start 



{N= 60) 
98.3% 
1.7 

{N= 60) 
100.0 
0 

(N= 59) 
100.0 
0 

(N= 71) 
94.4 
5.6 



(N^ 72) 
98.6 
1.4 

{N= 72) 
100.0 
0 

CN= 72) 
100.0 
0 

{N= 74) 
100.0 
0 



Total 
Sample 



(N=159) 
98.1% 
1.9 

CN=160) 
99.4 
.6 

(N=157) 
100.0 
0 

{N=170) 
96.5 
3.5 



(N=172) 
98.8 
1.2 

CN=172) 
98.3 
1.7 

(N=172) 
99.4 
.6 

CN=174) 
98.9 
1.1 
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S-Bloclc Sort Task; Mother Interaction Variables 



The rriother interaction variables used in this report were 
developed during the analysis of the spring 1974 data and are 
described in detail in Interiia Report Reliabilities of the 
individual categories are presented in Table E-55 and reliabilities 
for the scale scores are presented in Table Table E-57 

presents the fall 1973/fall 1974 correlations. The fall/spring 
and fall/fall correlations were very similar for the control 
group but there wore soiae changes for Hoiae Start and Head Start. 
For Home Start there were two variables, Diagnostic and Mean 
Length of String, for which there were decreases in the correlations? 
from .38 and ,39 for fall/spring to .13 and .12 for fall/fall. 
For Head Start there was a decrease in one variable. Request 
Talking; from .16 for fall/spring to -.03 for fall/fall. 

Table E-58 presents the changes in the lueans for the intern- 
action variables. The results of these analyses were very siiailar 
to the fall/spring analyses. For all groups the mothers do sig- 
nificantly less talking and the children do significantly laore 
talking^ The Home Start luothars had a significant increase in the 
number of times they request the child to talk and the Head Start 
mtSiers had a significant increase in the number of interactions 
per minute. Both Home Start and Head Start mothers had a sig- 
i:\ificant decrease in the Mean Length of String variable. This 
variable is a measure of teaching style therefore a decrease in 
this variable indicates an increase in the number of interactions 
between mother and child. 
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Table E-55 



RELIABILITY OF CODING 8-BLOCK AUDIO TAPES 
{INDIVIDUAL CATEGORIES) 













Pairwise Reliabilities 






Nurtber of Events Coded 




(Cartwright's 


Alpha) 


Cateqories 


Coder 


1 Coder 2 


Coder 3 


Coder 4 


Mean 


Minimum Maximim 






Mt/THER CATcajUKILS 
















tequsst Talking 
















Height 


6 


5 


6 


5 


.75 


.57 


1.00 


Mark 


8 


11 


8 


8 


.38* 


.27 


.78 


. Height & Mark 


6 


3 


6 


7 


.40* 


.U 


.71 


Unclassified 


85 


78 


90 


73 


.60 


.52 


.68 


lequest UrK3erstanding 
















Hei<^t 


30 


37 


35 


35 


.58 


.53 


.68 


. Kark 


75 


68 


70 


69 


.66 


.59 


.75 . 


: alight & Mark 


64 


62 


61 


56 


.68 


.60 


.76 


Unclassified 


185 


181 


172 


180 


. 54 


.47 


.58 


feqpjest Placement 
















. Height 


28 


30 


27 


29 


.62 


.48 


.78 


0. Mark 


38 


37 


41 


37 


.71 


.64 


.77 


1. Height & Mark 


52 


46 


55 


58 


.71 


.60 


.80 


2. unclassified 


186 


164 


191 


190 


.69 


.61 


.75 


dlk About 
















3. Height 


40 


36 


29 


32 


.48* 


.39 


.56 


4. Mark 


69 


67 


72 


78 


.64 


.60 


.68 


5* Height & Mark 


54 


58 


59 


62 


.62 


.52 


.72 


6. Unclassified 


93 


80 


64 


81 


.38* 


.32 


- *U 


7. Direct Request 


100 


98 


:o9 


112 


.55 


.46 


.67 


B. Conrent 


11 


4 


8 


20 


.15* 




.24 


}. Task Irrelevancy 


6 


0 




3 


.28* 


.00 


.60 


). Praise/O^cknowledge 


78 


109 


91 


109 


.52 


.48 


.57 


L Encourage 


6 


6 


5 


3 


.55 


.29 


.83 


I. Eribe/Thxeabeiv^estiean 0 


0 


1 


1 


.17* 


.00 


1.00 


3. Correction/Alotie 


124 


104 


117 


115 


.6^ 


.54 


.74 






CHIID CKTOGORIES 
















alk About 
















4. Height 


74 


63 


66 


72 


.62 


.59 


.65 


5* Mark 


120 


100 


110 


lU 


.57 


.49 


.69 


Height & Mark 


19 


27 


30 


25 


.44* 


.26 


.72 


?• Unclassified 


302 


200 


255 


256 


.51 


.46 


.59 


h Conrents 


9 


8 


16 


3 


.07* 


.00 


.19 i 


K Task Irrelevancy 


5 


0 


4 


2 


.28* 


.00 


.80 


). Refuse, Reject 


2 


2 


2 


4 


.75 


.50 


1.00 


iliability considered too low for using this category as an ii-idividual item* 
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Table E-56 



RELIABILITY OF CODING 8-BLOCK AUDIO TAPES 
(SCALE SCORES) 



Score ^ 


Coder 


Nuntoer of Events Coded 
1 Coder 2 Coder 3 Coder 4 


Mean 


Faicwise Reliabilities 

(Cartwri^t ' s Alpha) 
Fall, 1974 Fall, 1973 
Minimum Maximum Mean 


1. 


Retjuest Talk (1-3) 


20 


19 


20 


20 


.48 


.35 


.60 


2. 


TalhAtout (13-15) 


163 


161 


160 


172 


.63 


.57 


.71 .65 


3. 


Feedback (20,21,23) 


20lJ 


219 


213 


227 


.59 


.53 


.63 .52 


4. 


Child Talk (24-26) 


213 


190 


206 


208 


.62 


.56 


.73 .73 



Nunfcer parentheses indicate itents belonging to each seals in the fall, 1974 analysis. 
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INSTRUMENT RELIABILITY 



Table E- 57 presents the reliabilities for 17 of the scales 
that have been described in this appendix. For each measure the 
reliabilities were calculated separately for the bix-site and 
for the four-site samples. The data include the test-retest 
correlations (fall-to-fall) and the internal consistency alpha 
coefficients that apply to the fall 1973 and fall 1974 data. 
On most measures the alpha coefficients have remained relatively 
constant; exceptions are the DDST Gross Motor scale ' the four- 
site sample* which decreasf)d| and the SBI E-I scale* whose internal 
consistency increased somewhat. 
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j!'?JvLA l 10. Hi 



A:} Star z 



il S:;i" pie 
r 



1^1 



1j 



71 



231 



] '> : 



37 



.61 



30 



1. J t 



, 27 



?9 ,J0 71 .25 281 .27 



Child Tulk 



131 



79 



71 ,24 281 



32 



intor.iCLions/Min. 



IJl 



!0 79 .40 71 ,27 281 



33 



35i 



Mean Len«jth of String 134 . 12 82 .06 72 ,21 288 .12 
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Table E-5 8 



tJ-BLOCK TASK 

FALL 1973-rALL 1974 CHANGE IN MOTHER INTERACTION VARIABLES 





Six-Site Analysis 
Home Start Control 
Mean SD Mean sd 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
Mean SD Mean SD 


Request Talk 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Differ jnce 

ratio 

N 


.52 .83 
.69 .86 
.17 .92 

2.11* 
131 


.66 .87 
.75 .91 
.08 .97 

.75 

79 


.61 .91 
.72 .84 
.11 .89 

1.18 
91 


.57 .67 
.60 .58 
.03 .90 

.33 
71 


Diagnostic 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 
N 


.88 1.14 
1.08 1.11 
.19 1.49 

1.50 
131 


1.03 1.19 
1.18 1.33 
.15 1.40 

.95 

79 


.96 1.26 
1.14 1.16 
.18 1.61 

1.08 
91 


.86 .91 
1.12 1.12 
.2' 1.12 

2 .01* 
71 


Talk About 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 
N 


1.84 1.98 
1.34 1.26 
-.50 2.21 

-2.61* 
131 


1.6 4 1.53 
1.28 1.13 
-.36 1.52 

-2.10* 

_ 79 


1.67 1.89 
1.14 .98 
-.52 2.03 

-2.46* 
91 


1.86 1.48 
1.44 1.46 
-.41 1.28 

-2.71* 
71 


Feedback 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 
N 


1.65 1.76 
1.52 1.25 
-.12 1.87 

-.76 

131 


1.47 .99 
1.35 1.14 
-.12 1.27 

-.87 

79 


1.57 1.95 
1.38 1.22 
-.19 2.02 

-.89 
91 


1.4a .98 
1.31 1.21 
-.10 1.35 

-.62 
71 


Child Talk 
Fall '73 
Fall '74 
Difference 

t ratio 

N 


1.53 1.87 
3.02 2.66 
1.49 2.66 

6.42* 
131 


1.75 2.16 
2.71 2.21 
.96 2.52 

3.37* 

79 


1.56 1.55 
3.32 2.74 
1.76 2. -16 

6.82* 
91 


1.49 1.49 
2.57 2.02 
1.08 2.21 

4.10* , 
71 1 



*p<.05 
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;-j-Bl>ock task 

.'.M,L i'j; -J-J-Al-L V)7A C.LVACA: XiM MOliiEP INTERACTION VARIABLES 

(continued) 





SiX-Site Analysis 
iicirte Start Control 
Moan iiD Mean SD 


Four-Site Analysis 
Home Start Head Start 
Mean SD Mean SD 


L-aXX '7: 

fall W4 
Oil ivrcnce 

t I.ltlO 


8.66 5.14 
.08 6.72 

. L3 

in 


7.90 5.43 
8.74 4. 4^1 
-.84 5.49 

-1.37 

79 


8.54 5.78 
8.84 5 03 
.30 6.48 

.44 

91 


6.16 4.09 
7.44 4.14 
1.28 4.98 

2.15* 
71 


Moan Lony th 

Tail '7 3^ 
Tall W4 
Dj fierence 

t ritic 

vr 


9.46 
; . 6 1 3 . J 0 
-.'. 00 9 .58 

-2.42* 
134 


5.00 6.9 4 
4.23 4.14 
-.77 7.y8 

-.89 
82 




4.70 3.84 
3.39 3.22 
-1.31 4.10 

-3.08* 
93 


' — — ' 

8.06 9.37 
3.97 2.78 
-4.09 9.19 

-3.78* 

72 



I 



I 
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Table 



INSTRUMENT RELIABILITY BY GROUP FOR 
SIX-SITE AND FOUR-SITE SAMPLES 



Six-Site Sample Four-Site Sample 



T n Q 1^1 im^ n 






^ V V J> 


Haiti 


11 C U VA 


or Scale 


Reliability 


start 


Group 


Start 


Start 


PSl 


Test*-retest 


.66 


.76 


.62 


.66 




Alpha-fall 1973 


.81 


.66 


.83 


.71 




li, 1 riU^ - fall 107^ 




ft 1 

* 0 J. 


ft A 


77 




(N) 


(119) 


(77) 


(84) 


(74) 


DDSTi 


Test-retest 


.68 


.73 


.68 


.60 


Language 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.85 


.81 


.85 


.11 




A J. pna taJ-J. 


Q A 






7 A 




(N) 


(137) 


(95) 


(97) 


(78) 


DDST ; 


Test-retest 


.66 


.61 


.68 


.53 


Fine Motor 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.79 


.65 


.79 


.64 






7 1 


7 1 




* D D 




(N) 


(155) 


(106) 


(108) 


(88) 


DDST: 


Test-retest 


.56 


.59 


.52 


.38 


Gross Motor 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.63 


.50 


.63 


.62 




ilnha — f^ll 107/ 
A J. pi id IclJ-J. 


* 0 J 


RA 




4 1 






(126) 


(86) 


(90) 


(72) 


DDST ; 


Test-retest 


.39 


.40 


.44 


.55 


Personal- 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.47 


.48 


.45 


.57 


Sociai 


Aipna-raii 1974 


. 51 


.37 


. Dl 


.54 




(N) 


(154) 


(106) 


(106) 


(82) 


HES: 


Test-retest 


. 39 


. 36 


.45 


.49 


Playthings 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.54 


.52 


.55 


.46 




Alpha- fa 11 1974 


. 63 


. 58 


* 66 


. 4 9 




(N) 


(159) 


(109) 


(110) 


(87) 


HES: 


Test-retest 


.31 


.48 


.26 


.44 


Mother 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.72 


.75 


.71 


.59 


Teaches 


Alpha-fall 1974 


.70 


.68 


.71 


.61 




(N) 


(159) 


(109) 


(110) 


(88) 


HES; 


Test-retest 


.50 


.50 


.51 


.58 


Household 


Alpha-fall 1973 


. 39 


.44 


.37 


.37 


Tasks 


Alpha-fall 1974 


. 52 


.40 


.56 


.49 






(157) 


(108) 


(108) 


(87) 




'iest-retest 


.41 


.44 


.44 


.48 


Mother 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.54 


.65 


.56 


.35 


Involved 


Aipha-fall 1974 


.55 


.61 


.50 


.55 




(N) 


(156) 


(102) 


(109) 


(86) 
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2b 6 ^i-i 



Table i:;-59 



i:;sTKUMr;NT e^dliability by group for 

SlX-bJTE AI.D F0UR-31TK SAMPLES 
(continued ) 



instrument 
or Sca]e 

rrt - . ... 




Six-Site 


Sample 


Four-Site 


Sample 


Home 
Start 


Control 
Group 


Home 
Start 


Head 
Start 


UES; 


'rest-rotest 


,45 


.48 


.48 


. 59 


Books 


Aipha-:all 1973 


.45 


.48 


.50 


.49 




Alpha-fall 1974 


.51 


, 40 


.56 


.23 






(159) 


(110) 


(110) 


(88) 


Mb..:: : 


Test-retest 


.29 


-.02 


.33 


.33 


t'uni t ive 


Alpha-fall 1973 


.72 


.64 


.63 


.84 




Alphe.-fall 1974 


.69 


. 57 


.63 


.51 






(144 ) 


(109) 


(102) 


( 62) 




Tc;st-rt;tost 


.13 


.11 


.12 


.03 




Alpha-fall 1973 


.64 


.65 


.59 


.71 




Alpha-fall 1974 


.61 


.63 


.58 


. 78 




ill I 


f 1 36 ) 


I r Ij / 1 
V X V / / 


(97 ) 


(61) 




Vest"i etGst 


.46 


.38 


.42 


. 51 




Aiph.i-rall 1973 


• 56 


.61 


* 56 


.61 


OL^iontJition 


Alpha-fall 1974 


.72 


.68 


.71 


. 66 






^ ± J :? ^ 


fl 09 ) 


fill) 

V J- J- J- / 


\0D } 


SUi: 


lest-retest 


.48 


.44 


.49 


.24 


iixtravcrf^ic::- 


Alpna-fall 1973 




.72 


.58 


.55 


Introversion 


Alnha^fail 1974 j 


.73 


.66 


.71 


.73 




\ 0* } 


/ 1 R ft \ 

\ ID t) J 




\1.1.U ) 


too) 


■nil: 


'H^5jt-retosc 


.59 


.62 


.67 


.62 




Aipha-fali 1973 


.67 


.69 


.70 


.63 




Alphd-fdll 1974 


.75 


.75 


.79 


.71 




; J 


(Ir^ / } 


1 109 ) 


(109 ) 


(85) 




'I'cst-rutesL 


.49 


.40 


.55 


.39 




ALpha-faLl 1973 


-93 


.92 


.92 


.91 


Or I :nt i L i\ 


Alpba-fall 1^^74 


.94 


.94 


.94 


.92 






(1^5) 


(107) 


(106) 


(86) 




'i c<Jt-i"etos,t; 


.43 


.54 


.44 


.45 




AI:jn.i-fal i 197 3 


.:»2 


.37 


.92 


.91 




AlL>;;<i-fail 1074 


.87 


.93 


.88 


.88 






(138) 


(106) 


(109) 


(86) 
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APPENDIX F 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG MEASURES 
Robert Hanvey 



This appendix summariges the results of the factor analyses 
and intercorrelations of the various scales and measures of the 
Home Start evaluation. The purpose of the factor analyses for 
this report was to determine whether or not the relationships 
presented in previous reports were maintained after the third 
administration of the test battery. Interim Report IV used a 
set of 28 whole scores. Interim Report V and this report used 
35 scores. The additional seven scores were scale scores de^ 
veloped from the audio portion of the mother^child interactions 
of the S-Block Sort Task (see Table F-1) . The intercorrelations 
of the 35 scores for each of the three groups are presented in 
Tables F-2 to F-4. The rotated factor loadings for both the 
principle components and the image analysis are presented for 
each of the three groups in Tables F*5 to F^7 . 



Factor Analyses 

As had been done previously, two factor analyses were completed 
for each of the three groups: A principle components analysis 
with unities in the diagonals and an image analysis with squared 
multiple correlations initially in the diagonals. The purpose 
of the principle components analysis was to describe empirically 
all major dimensions of the project variables. The image analysis 
served to describe the common variance. 

Although there appears to be general consistency in the 
patterns of factor loadings for the major variables across the 
three groups, the discrepancies are difficult to interpret. Some 
of the inconsistencies are likely to be due to the fairly small 
sample size remaining after 18 months of the project. Subject- 
to^variaoie ratios vary from less than 2:1 for the Head Start 
group to just over 4:1 for the Home Start group* The differences 
in the number of factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.0 and in 
the percent of variance accounted for can be summarized as follows: 
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Image Analysis 



NL:r,tbor of Percent of Percent of 
Factors Variance Variance 
Accounted Common 
For 



Number of 
Factors 



Percent of 

Variance 
Accounted 
For 



ilorrc J tart 
Jcr^ur' 1 



9 
11 
^2 



62,7 



73.6 



52,7 
63,9 
64,7 



65.0 
68.1 
69.3 



Without resorting to factor matching procedures, it is dif- 
ficult: to assess the naturs^ of the differences in solutions derived 
fro.T. the three different samples* There are, however, several 
xntertsting ^ronsistencies , both across time points and across 
jroup^; , 

'Iho cogr. 1 1 Lve f ac tor still emerges as the factor which accounts 
for the jreitest amount of variance for all three groups. The 
riotnor toachin';^ and interaction variables Erom the 8--Block account 
tor about 10^ of the variance in all three groups. As expected, 
fOQ'i and nutritLon loaded on the same factor for all three groups 

did heignt and weight. As in prior reports the Home Environment 
rariables loaded together in a factor accounting for about 10% of 
Ih^i variance for iiome Start, This pattern was broken for the 
con trc^.l 'jro jr> and Head Start , however , with Home Environment 
variables luaaing either singly or in pairs on different factors, 

I'or the image analysis the cognitive factor again accounts 
t-.r t]u: aroitost anount of variance for all three groups. The 
"^^;^:)ir to^^cninj ard interaction variables load together on the 
,'j-;;nd i a/tjr accOdnting for about 8% of the variance in all three 
^'-1 iiOiT.e Ln /ir onmen t variables load together on the third 

i \C'^\^v f :.v rU>: e Start and control but the picture is less clear 
f ' r iJ'Vij :^t:izt uiih the varialjkles being split into different 



' ir..tly:^as both across time and across the three 

a reasonable doaree of consistency even 
' .:j.jt i-M'JJCti :=arple si:;;us. It still appears, as rc- 
' : :''jt.^oj t'; IV md V that the factor analyses of 
z in bent describca as "muthod" solutions. 
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Table F*l 

KEY TO WHOLE SCORE FACTOR ANALYSIS AND INTERCORRELATIONS 



Variable 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



Whole Score 

Sex 

Age in months 
Occupation 
Mother's Education 
J Urban/Rural 
5 DDST - Fine Motor 

' DDST - Language 

DDST - Gross Motor 
DDST - Personal-Social 
8-Block Child Score 
PSI 

13 SBI - Task Orientation 

14 " Extraversion-Introversion 

15 I - Hostility-Tolerance 
ifi '^^^ - Test Orientation 
|; POCL - sociability 

j-' Food Total 

,0 Nutrition Total 

;l Height 

II Weight 

22 ~ Mother Involved 

23 " Playthings 

24 JJ^^ ~ Mother Teaches 
,c "^^ ~ Household Tasks 

HES - Books 
HES - TV 

i' MBOS - Supportive 

2q MBOS - Punitive 

30 8-Block - Talk About 

8-Block - Feedback 

32 8-Block - Child Talk 

33 8-Block - Diagnostic 

34 8-Block - Request Talk 

8-Block - Interactions/Minute 
8-Block - Mean Length of Mother string 
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^hOLS sco>>^ l^JTe^^cc^l^i£UTI cn$— hcme: start 

(nS t(ANG£ f^hC/- TO 160J 

ISlX AOt 'JC ED uR JOST ea PSI Sai PCCL FCCD H W HES M3CS e-BLOCK 

SCoRe I 1 i <- i 6 7 a 9 10 11 12 13 U 15 16 17 le 19 20 2l Zl 23 24 25 2o 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 



AG= 2 j -7 

CCC 3 I ; 9 

di; 4 ! 7 -4 2 3 

5 : s- J2 - 2^ 

6 I lo Z\ 1-23 
DOST 7 (15 2D C-3^> 6*3 

3 f 12 'lO 2i iO-15 

9 i U 2C Ij 5 J ^1 35 13 

a-3 io I ^> 4c i 1 i:- 13 3t> 3^ 

psi 11 \ 11 J7 ^>-^o 77 53 34 ^>9 

i2 1 '3 21 a-li-3: 11 25 23 12 13 2/ 

S8l ii 13 5 0 O-IO 12 ZZ <t Zh \ l\ 35 

14 I 6 -<?-:7-13 2-20-23-17-23"2'i-3t'19-i9 

poCL 15 I U 26 U 13 -9 M 5^ 36 31 35 52 2^ 21-2^^ 

16 I 0 ID 23 21 0 25 34 17 27 40 43 C 20- 1;> 53 

FrTOn 17 I 14 2 -9 9 7 9 ^ I 5 27 11 8 3 -2 

*WT liJ 1-17 13 3 15 "2 12 8 12 6 11 12 ^^-U -4 6 16 59 

19 I -7 22 ^-15 33 ^^4 36 13 3i 45 12 4-19 ^4 22 13 14 

WT 2) I -i 30 6 C -7 17 Z<i \^ C 15 33 9 11 -6 11 U 17 9 69 

21 I 4 -1 0 5 -9 3 9 2 24 *; 14 39 35^24 14 4 27 7 -I -2 

22 I -6 -3 18 ZZ IC 1 7 4 26 l4 27 10 26-22 16 23 13 U 9 7 25 
HES 23 I 10 0 17 e -5 21 l6 17 21 7 24 23 14-12 ^ ^ 15 I 7 4 i3 33 

24 113 7 9 il-lG 17 29 i 20 25 22 25 21-19 1? 3 16 13 -2-1^* 47 36 33 

25 1-6 4 ^ Ii>- 17 19 30 13 23 19 3? 31 34-2^ 23 14 14 S 7 7 49 52 33 4 1 

2^ 125 2-4-10 C 4 I 0-13 -8 -4 -3- U ^5 1 5-1 L -9 -4 -4 -7-20- 14 1-21 

ySOS 27 I -0-16 6 12 -5 ^1-4-^999 22 -3-13 16 0 -9-14 -7 -6 23 28 25 25 28-17 

28 l-U-1^-23 3 -l-3S"3';-2e-l5-28-36-U-U 16-47-24 0 -4-lS-n 0 -I -6 -3 -9 I 7 

29 1 5-17 -2 17 20-18-25 0 -6-l5-ie C"tl -7 4 2 -6-10 -6 -2 5 1 0-13 -^5 3 10 0 

30 N 13-26-13 4 14-25-24-28-24-21-23 -2 -7 U-16-14 -5 0-16 -3 3 -3 I 1 -7 -4 4 16 25 

31 I d 22 15 15 -!i 26 11 32 14 46 32 24 4-13 30 2 7 9 9 25 13 10 17 U 6 LO I 5-26 19 7 
3-0 32 I 7 3 13 17 -I 24 Zl 20 -4 35 27 9 -3-14 18 6 - 6 0 S 3 t 16 - 2 8 12 U 7-12 ^ 8 65 

33 t -2 4 3 15 9 C -1 15 0 2 2 3 3 0 10 2 17 7 7 2 10 12 12 -4 7 -2 8-i2 9 10 52 34 

34 I "I 0 5 19 8 4 I 3 4 24 19 U 5 -6 6 24 2 8 o 4 U 21 U 9 13 "2 6 -6 26 44 72 49 44 

35 I 4-18-10-5 5-26-32-17-12-38-38-12-11 8-22-3 7-1 l-U- 16- 13- 12-24-20 -9- 19 5 -3 19 -4 -5-46-25-16-57 
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TAflLE f-3 



WHOLE SCORC IflTeRCOftfteLATJCPJS—COKTftCL GROUP 
iHS RAHGE fRGH 94 TO LLO ) 

IS6X AC6 OC 60 OOST 86 FSI S6l PGCL FCOO H U H£S >16CS 8-8LCCK 

SC0R6 I 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 9 LC LL L2 L3 U L5 L6 L 7 18 L9 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 26 29 30 3L 32 33 34 



ACe 2 I -4 

OCC 3 1-17 9 

6D 4 I 3 -2 16 

U/ft 5 I 15-17-15 -2 

6 I 16 43 15 27-24 

OOST 7 I 2 40 2C 23-27 67 

8 I 7 30 -5 l7-i5 44 45 

9 I -3 28 9 7-17 4fl 34 26 
6*fl 10 I C 26 15 33 -2 48 47 3S 26 
PSI LL I -I 43 24 29-20 66 70 39 46 46 

12 I 5 10 a U-21 26 17 17 36 16 32 

S6E 13 1 12 -8-12 12 $ -2-12 6 5 0 22 

L4 13-4 O-ll 23'17-10-13-17- 14-26-2C -6 

POCL 15 1 14 2J b 15-15 35 40 34 27 30 44 26 29-19 

16 I 20 21 8 17 -5 35 43 13 12 35 44 18 32-20 65 

FOOO 17 1-20 14-14 3 -3 5 5 4 24 :;i 9 2 3 *5 16 15 

NUT 18 1-16 8 -7 7- 11 8 4 C 23 23 7 10 5-17 21 9 72 

HT 19 l-U 52 6 14-12 36 33 31 30 21 44 10 13 0 35 19 12 6 

WT 20 1-14 <:2 7 11*11 1 7 20 19 15 23 42 10 3 -9 19 21 28 17 66 

21 I n -7 1 ;i-U 7 0-1 0 17 -2 18 18-12 -6 6 15 4-11 -9 

22 I -1 -9 16 34-15 26 25 8 U 2:l 32 43 19 -9 12 14 0 8 5 8 31 
H£S 23 I 17 16 I 7 -6 13 11 2 15-11 13 22 7 9 6 13 7 0 3 -3 21 25 

24 I 24 -2 *6 9 -6 7 -6 -2 11 8 4 28 25 3 14 4 14 7 14 3 45 21 38 

25 1 6*18 4 26-16 10 3 7 9 13 18 37 26*23 20 17 18 10 0 9 51 54 17 46 

26 I -7-18-12-13 0-13-1-12*20 -8-20-20-14 5-26-22 -4 -1-24-13-20 -6-23-17-17 
neOS 27 I 3 0 9 8 '5 11 16 6 7 26 20 12 3 -6 21 10 -3 6 2 0 12, 7-16 0 3 11 

28 1*15-17 0-U 12-29-22-11 -6 -4-10-14 0-28 -6 7 3-18-11 9 -9 4-14 -12 9 

29 I 15 0 5 9 6-26-24-19-23-12-21 -2 26 -1 15 13 -5 4-12-U 23 -8-11 16 22 -8 4 -2 

30 I 2*14 -2-16 15-22-36-23-30 1-15-27-10 4-26 -4 -S-16-27 -8 10 -8-14 -8-9 1 4 32 15 

31 i 7 9 10 44 10 18 16 18 -2 52 14 0 17-10 27 28 15 15 0 0 11 9 -1 12 8-15 20 3 22 G 
8-B 32 19-8 -2 36 12 26 7 19 -6 30 7 -6 5-10 9 1 19 21 -7 -6 6 9-16 6 -4 0 32 7 0 9 64 

33 I-IC -6 0 2J 9 -5 0 -3 -6 5 *8-16 8 -2 4 0 13 14 -6-10 16 8 -6 4 5 0 9 -5 23 -1 S5 38 

34 I 0 9 7 25 12 5 5 0-18 37 5-10 13 -6 17 32 9 10 -7 0 10 5-l5 2 5-19 10 -2 29 26 77 49 46 

35 \ 3-12 -7-21 6-16-12-20 2-35*21 -8-14 17-25-42-14-12 0 -3 6-10 -4 6 -3 U 1 G-16 -2-54-28*26-66 
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nhOLE SCOf^E iMTEfiCCRfiELATIChS — HEaC START 



(NS RANGE fROti 63 TO 89) 



ISC/ toi ;j uR ccsT ae psi sei pccl food h ^ hes mics s-dlcck 



SC:'^e t I 2 J ' ^ fc 7 e <^ IC U 12 U U 15 16 17 U 19 ZO 11 23 2^ 25 26 27 ^8 29 30 31 32 33 3^ 

AOE 2 II 

OCC 3 I -3 

cD ^ 1-32 -7 ^2 

U/R 5 I -9 -1 U 17 

i> I ^9 >a U -i 

:^DST 7 1-:^ 12 1 ? i; -i . 

a 1 U 3t ^1 l'? 3 1 . 3 

9 I i> ^ IJ 20 ^5 2^ 23 

3-3 10 1-26 0 9 30 -7 JO '.^ L2 20 

^SI LI 1-ia 16 36 -3 53 7C 35 'i2 i)l 

12 I -7 11 -9 2 t 16 26 13 23 1^ 19 

St*I L3 I 5 13 -7 -3-1^) 22 6 C 3 16 31 

U I 13 -3-18-25 -9-27-2^. -9-Je-2a-32 -9-18 

PCCi, 15 1-:^ o i> ^6 5': 37 13 29 ^5 10 20 -6 

16 1-15 IJ 13 25 2^ 33 32 9 31 A2 3 23-16 *#6 

f^COO 17 i ^ 2 12 3 1 -6 11 -3 -^-16 3 "7 a-l2 "1 

NUT 18 I 2 3 13 e 0 2 12 e 9 2 -8 -5 6 73 

HT 19 I 0 53 9 I 19 II-II 25 -8 -6 -9 -3 -8 3 -9 -7 16 7 

>*T 20 I U 30 5 1 o 6 -3 12 1 -3 -3 -3 ^ -6 Z 12 il 66 

21 I 19 3 ^* '^11 3C 2 U 7 3 5 11 22 2 21 23 U 0 -9 -2 

l\ \ Z -'f 2C 17 -7 33 25 0 9 11 U 13 -3 2 8 5 38 16 -2 ^ 35 

hSS 23 1217 6-1^ 0 29 25 19 C-12 13 28 21 6 20 12 -5 -6 10 11 39 U 

I 7 32 / 20 15 3t> 10 17 2fc 7 ^, 12-15 "2 21 15 2^ 5 31 20 ZZ 35 16 

25 I -3-10 2 21 C 8 2-23 11 1 ^# 21 14 -7 -3 ^# 33 25-1 7 -8 36 ^7 0 15 

26 I ^ Ib-12-12 -2 3 2 IC-U -2 6 16 9 5 -6-12 -8-13 9 8-3 i -2 -t 
M30S 27 l-W-K 9 17 -7 15-13-16 ^#0 ^1 0 3 4 ^ 13-2 3-13-17-17 ^ 6 12 -2 -2 12 

28 1 13 2 3 1 -4-22-1^-11-16-2^1-15 -7 3 8-39-10-15-23 17 U-13 -S -2-2^-11 13 0 

29 1-22 IC 19 14 -9 4 0 3 -1 25 12 3 -5 10 16 73 6 10 -7-12 "5 -8-20 7 -6 -5 -3-31 

33 1-20 -$ 9 11 -6-20-10-13-16 26 -4 -3 2 1 -3 16 2 13-L9-L2 -7 -6-l6 ."U-12 47 1 ^6 

31 1-7 8 15 -2 2 32 19 32 17 46 30 -6 -5 33 2^-11 -5 i, 2 1 7 -1 6 2-26 -6 13-12 20 15 

8-8 32 1-3 0 11 -2 1 25 21 24 19 31 27 17 -J -8 13 8 -7 -6 -6-12 13 12 7-23 7 3 -3 8 -2 5/ 

33 \ 6 ~ii 29 2 6 14 -4 9 -2 5 4-21-11 L 0 -4 9 8 -1-12 4 8 -3 4 -4 -3 -1 1 18 14 37 36 

34 1-18 -6 15 7 6 19 20 17 20 36 21 I -8-20 19 25 -3 ^* -2 -8 4 0 0 6-18-20 35-14 29 37 79 ^*0 37 

35 1 9 -1-11 -9 -9-2C-13-20-17-32-22 2 2 J<» -6-30 -5-L5-14 0-6-8 7 2-17 -5 9 4-58-34-27-65 
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PHtNCtPAL CO^IPONENTS A'iALYSlS tUNlTlES IN DIAGONALS) 
INS RANCf: FRCH U6 TO 160) 



)NAG£ ANALYSIS <SmC IN 0 UGONALS ) 
INS AANGE FROM U6 10 160 ) 
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APPENDIX H 



Home Start Program Effectiveness for Differing 
Characteristics of Mothers and Childrer 



Analytic Procedures 

Multiple regression analysis was used to answer the 
following questions: 

1. For what children is Home Start most effective? 

2. For what mothers is Home Start most effective, in 
terms of child outcomes? 

3. ^ For what mothers is Home Start most effective, in 

terms of mother outcomes? 

In answer to each of these questions, we were looking for a 
characteristic or set of characteristics which would distin- 
guish children (or mothers) who benefitted more from their 
Home Start experience from those who benefitted less. Such 
a distinguishing characteristic would be more predictive of 
gains in the Home Start sample than in the Control sample. 
The regression analyses used to answer the three questions 
therefore involved the testing of interactions between group 
and entering characteristics. Before those interaction anal 
yses sre performed, the number of entering characteristics 
to be analyzed for each outcome variable was reduced through 
sor *i preliminary analyses within each sample, as discussed 
below. 

Seperate analyses for Home Start and Control samples 

Initial analyses were performed separately for each 
sample. Home Start and Control, according to the following 
sequence. The prescore for a given outcome variable was 
always included as a covariate in the prediction model be- 
cause we defined program effectiveness in terms of a child's 
or mother's gain, not simply a post score. This definition 
was accomplished statistically by analyzing the post score 
as a criterion variable while controlling for prescore (by 
including prescore as a predictor) . 

Step 1 . Question 1 above was addressed first. Child 
predictor variables were identified and grouped into three 
categories. Child Prescores, Child Status, and Family Status 
Variables in each of rhese three predictor categories are 
shown in Table H-1. Child outcome variables were post score 
for which prescores were available (also shown in Table H-1) 
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.stop 2 . For each of the procUctor categoric?;, a 
re.uojnion analysis; was perfo;T^od to d-jrormine which of 
tl;e variables in the category contributed significantly* 
'o the prediction of each of the child outcome variables, 
uver and above the contribution of the prescore for that 
outconeo This was done by constructing a (full) model 
which contained as predictors all of the variables in a 
given predictor category, in addition to the prescore. 
These regression models were in the following form; 

Child outcome = Trescore + (all other) Child Prescores 

Child outcome = Prescore + Child Status Variables 

Child outoorae = Prescore + Family Status Variables 

The value of a full model was then tested against the P^^ 
values of a series of restricted models, each of which con- 
tained all but one of the variables in the predictor category ' 
being considered. If the difference between the full model 
and a restricted model was significant, then the predictor 
variable which was missing front that restricted model was 
considered to contribute significantly to the prediction of 
that child outcome variable, over and above the prescore and 
the rest of the predictor variables in that category. 

If two or more variables in a predictor category were 
found through the above analysis to be nonsignificant pre- 
dictors of the child outcome variable, it was of course 
possible that each of these predictors was nonsignificant 
in the presence of the other nonsignificant variables but that 
one or niore ot them would be significant alone. Therefore 
additional analyses v/ere run at this ^oint to verify whether 
all of the Seemingly nonsignificant predictor variables 
could be eliminated at once (All possible combinations of the 
nonsignificant variables were progressively restricted out of 
tho rodel) , 

The resiilt of the analyses in this step was the identi- 
fication of a group of significant predictor variableSr 
within oach predictor category for each child outcome variable — 
separately for Home Start and Control samples. Steps 1 and 2 
were performed before going on to step 3 because they demonstrated 
where, in the theoretic framework, effects were occurring 

Step J . For each child outcome variable, a full mode] 
was constructed which contained the prescore and the signifi- 
Cfint: precMctor variables from all three predictor categories. 
The predictive contribution of each of these variables was 
then tested in the some way as described in step 2. The full 
recjress>ion model at this stage was in the following form: 



*at p' .05 ^ :j' ^ 
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Child Outcome = Prescore + Significant (other) Child Prescores 



+ Significant Child Status Variables 

+ Significant Family Status Variables 

The result of this step was the identification of signif- 
icant child-related predictor variables for each child outcome 
variable — separately for Home Start and Control samples. 

Step 4 . Steps 1, 2 and 3 above were repeated for Questions 
2 and 3. For Question 2 the criterion variables were the same 
child outcome variable*^ as those analyzed for Question 1; the 
predictor categories were Mother Initial Status, Mother Prescores, 
and Family Status. The variables contained in these categories 
are shown in Table H-3. 

For Question 3, the criterion variables were mother outcome 
variables (post scores) , shown in Table H-5; and the predictor 
categories were Mother Initial Status, Mother Prescores, and 
Family Status. 

Interaction analyses — combining the Home Start and Control samples 

The analysis steps discussed above resulted in a group of 
significant predictors for each outcome variable, within the Home 
Start sample and within the Control sample. In order to determine 
if these groups of predictors were significantly different in the 
tuo samples for each outcome variable, interaction analyses were 
preformed. These analyses also determined if the relationship 
between the predictors and the outcome variables was the sane in 
the two samples. This sequence of analyses followed the steps 
described below; 

Step 5 . Data for both samples were analyzed together. A 
full regression model was constructed for each outcome variable 
which contained as predictors; (1) group membership (Home Start 
or Control) , and (2) each predictor found to be significant for 
that outcome variable in either sample interacted with group 
membership. . The model was in the following form; 

Outcome - Group Membership + (Predictor x Home Start) 

(Predictor^ x Control) + (Predictor^ x Home Start) 

+ (Predictor-, x Control) 

To determine whether a given predictor (for example. Pre- 
dictor^) was related to the outcome variable in the same manner 
in the two samples, the of the above full model was tested 
against the of a restricted model which contained Predictor 
alone instead of the two interaction terms. If the comparison 
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was siqpi* leant, it was "oru-rluded that the relationship between 
the pro.Urtor and the oucco?iio variable was different in the two 
samples. The lUrection(s) of this relationship was determined 
by inspoctmy the regression coefficients. This was done ^or the 
two interaction terms if they were significant, or for the pre- 
riictor variable itself if the interaction was nonsignificant. 



Discussion of the results of the above analyses is organized 

to respond to the these questions stated at the beginning of this 
section . 

Question 1. For what children is Home Start most effective? 

Steps 1 through 3 above, as applied to Question 1, resulted 
in a group of significant child-related predictor variables for 
each child outcome variable , separately for Home Start and Con- 
trol samples . These significant predictors are shown in Table 
H-2 for tome Start and in Table H-3 for Control children. 

As can be seen in Tables H-2 and H-3, for child post-scores, 
there were few significant predictors other than the pre-score 
for the same variable. In a few instances, for both Home Start and 
Control, a pre-score on another variable was a significant predictor. 
For Home Start children, only one child initial status variable 
(age) was related to any outcomes (Preschool Inventory and POCL 
Sociability ); and only one family status variable (number of 
siblings) was related to outcomes (Preschool Inventory and SBI 
Task Orientation) . For Control children, no child initial status 
or family status variables were related to outcomes. 

In order to determine if a variable was indicating for which 
children Home Start was most effective, it was necessary to see 
if the variable was operating differently in the two groups. 
For example, if the child*s height were equally predictive {and 
l;. the same direction — positive or negative) of post-scores for 
both samples of children, then it could be concluded that height 
is simply related to outcome, no matter what group the child is 
in. If, on the other hand, height were related to an outcome 
differently in the two groups, it might be concluded that the 
treatment to differentially affecting children on the basis of 
height. 

This differential effectiveness of treatment due to an input 
variable is tested via interactions of the input variable with the 
treatment variable, as described in step 5 above. For child out- 
:ome variables, as related to child input variables (Question I), 
there were no siqnificant interactions. Thus, Question 1 must be 
mj^wered by saying that, for the child characteristics which were 
investigated. Home Start wus not more effective for any particular 
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group of children who could be identified by child characteristics. 
The effectiveness of Home StarL was, rather, constant across all 
types of children. 

Question 2. For what mothers is Home Start most effective, in 
terms of child outcomes? 

Steps 1 through 3 of the analytic procedures above, as ap* 
plied to Question 2, yielded a group ox significant mother-related 
predictor variables for eacii child outcome variable , separately 
for Home Start and Control samples, as shown in Tables H-4 and 
H-5. There were a number of significant predictors, other than 
pre-scores, for some of the outcome variables. While these re- 
lationships ^-o not form a consistent interpretable pattern across 
outcomes or across groups, the individual relationships may be 
of interest to some readers. For example, the higher the mother's 
education the higher the child's SBI Task Orientation post**score 
in both groups; and the more hours that the mother worked per 
week the greater the child's degree of extraversion, in the 
Control group. 

There were a small number of significant interactions (of 
mother variables with treatment) which indicate that it may be 
possible to identify mothers for whom Home Start is most effective 
in terms of cliild outcomes. These are shown in Figures H-1 through 
H-5. ?Vgain, the lack of consistent patterns of results makes 
interpretation difficult; and since these analyses were exploratory 
in nature, one should hesitate to place much confidence in them 
until they are replicated on spring 1975 data. A brief description 
of the interaction results, however, is provided below. 

F igure H-1 . In terms of tlae child's DDST Language post- 
score7 Home Start wa? tiore effective for mothers with higher pre- 
scores on HES Mother Involvement than for mothers with lower 
Mother Involvement scores * 

Figure In terms of the child's SBI Task Orientation 

post-score. Home Start was more effective for mothers with higher 
pre-scores on HES Mother Involvement than for mothers with lower 
such scores . 

Figure H-3 . In terms of the child's SBI Extra-Introversion 
post-score. Home Start was more effective for mothers who worked 
more hours per week* However, this same trend existed, to a 
greater degree, in the Control group. Therefore, one would not 
use this pre-score to identify mothers for whom Home Start would 
be most effective* 

F\lgja re H-4 . In terms of the child's SBI Extra-Introversion 
post-score. Home Start resulted in higher child scores when there 
were fewer siblings in the home. The number of hours the mother 
works (Figure H*3) was a more powerful predictor in the Control 
rather th.in the Womo Start sample. 
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Figure H-S . In terms of the child's post-score on POCL 
Sociability^ ilo.io Start was iroro effective for mothers with lower 
pre-scoros on 8-Block Feedback. But in no case*was Howe Start 
2S effective as for the Control mothers, for whom the relationship 
was in the opposite direction. 

Quef^tion 3 . For what mothers is Howe Start most effective, in 
terms of mother outcomes? 

Steps 1 through 3 of the analytic procedures above, as 
applied to Question 3, resulted in a group of significant mother- 
related predictor variables for each mother outcome variable , 
separately for Home start and Control samples, as shown in 
Tables 11-6 and H-7. Other than the pre^score positively predicting 
its own post-score, there was no consistent pattern of other 
significant predictors in either group. 

There were a small number of significant interactions (of 
mother variables with treatment) which indicate possible ways of 
identifying mothers for whom Home Start is more effective, in 
terms of mother outcomes. As with the interactions for Question 
2, however, these results must be considered tentative at best. 

Figure H-6 . In terms of the mother's post-score on HKS 
Mother Teaches, Home Start was more effective for mothers with 
higher pre-scores on this variable than for mothers with lower 
pre-^scores. However, this same trend existed, to a greater degree, 
in the Control group. Therefore, one would not use this pre-score 
to identify mothers for whom Home Start would be most effective. 

Figure H-7 . In terms of the mother's post-score on 8-Block 
Requests Understanding, Home Start was more effective for mothers 
with higher pre-scores on 8-Block Corrections. 

Figure^ H-8 . In terms of the mother's post-score on 8-Block 
Feedback, Home Start was more effective for mothers with higher 
pre-scores on this variable than for mothers with lower pre- 
scores. However, this same trend existed, to a greater degree, 
in the Control group. Therefore, one would not use this pre- 
score to identify mothers for whom Home Start would be most 
effective . 

Figure H-9 . In terms of the mother's post-score on 8-Block 
Corrections, Home Start was more effective for mothers with higher 
pre-scores on HES Mother Teaches. However, the interaction was 
significant only because of the strength of the negative relation- 
^^hip in the Control gorup. Therefore, one would not use this 
pre-score to identify mothers for whom Home Start would be most 
effective. 



Figure H-IO . In terms of the mother's post-score on HES 
Playthings, Home Start was more effective tor older mothers than 
for younger mothers. However, this same trend existed, to a 
greater degree, in the Control group- Therefore, one would not 
use this pre-score to identify mothers for whom Home Start would 
be most ^iffective. 



Summar y of the Interactions 

No child characteristics were identified which would enable 
one no identify children for whom Home Start would be most ef*- 
fec*'ive. In order to maximize the possibility for effectiveness 
of Home Start by identifying mothers for whom it is expected to 
be most successful, some interactions were found which might 
provide tentative clues. These should not be accepted until 
replicated on spring 1975 data, however. The mother characteristics 
which may identify mothers and children for whom Home Start would 
be most effective are! higher pre-scores on HES Mother Involve- 
ment, fewer siblings of the target child, lower pre-scores on 
8--Block Feedback, and higher pre*-scores on S^Block Corrections. 
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Table H-1 



Variables Contained in Outcome and Predictor Variable 
Categories Used in Regression Analyses 



Child Outcome Variables 



iMother Outcome Variables 



PSI, Post 

DDST Language, Post 
SBI Task Orientation, Post 
SB" Extroversion-Introversion, 
Post 

POCL Test Orientation, Post 
POCL Sociability, Post 
Nutrition TQtal, Post 



Child Prescores 
PSI 

DDST Language 

SBI Task Orientation 

SBI Extroversion-Introversion 

POCL Test Orientation 

POCL Sociability 

Nutrition Total 



Child Status 



Sex 
Age 

Nutrition, Pre 
Height 



Family Status 



Urban/Rural 
Socioeconomic Status 
Number of Siblings 



HES Mother Involved, Post 
HES Playthings, Post 
HES Mother Teaches, Post 
HES Household Tasks, Post 
HES Books, Post 

Time since visit to doctor. Post 
Reason for visit to doctor. Post 
Shot total. Post 
8*Block — Requires Understanding, 
Post 

8-Block — Feedback, Post 
8^Block — Corrections, Post 



Mother Prescores 

HES Mother Involved 
HES Playthings 
HES Mother Teaches 
HES Household Tasks 
HES Books 

Time since visit to doctor 
Reason for visit to doctor 
Shot total 

8-Block — Requires Understanding 
8 -Block — Feedback 
8-Block — Corrections 
Nuniber of Organizations to which 
mother belongs 



Mother Initial Status 



Mother Educatxon 
Hours mother works 
Mother Age 
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Table 11-^2 



Child cxno family variables which predict Home Start 
child yost scored (Spring 1974) - Direction of rela- 
tionship IS shown as positive or negative {-) 
within treatment groups. 



CHILD 
POST SCORES 

Spring 1974 


Child Prescores, Fall 1973 


Child Initial 
Status 


Fami ly 
Status 


Preschool 
Inventory 


DDST 

Language 


SBI Task 
Orientation 


SBI Extra- 
Introversion 


POCL Test 

Orientation 

1 _ _ _ 


1 

1 POCL Sociability 

1 


Nutrition Total 




Age 


Nutrition Total 
Prescore 


1 — - ■ 

Height 


Rural/Urban 


SES 


w 

■H 
■H 

o 
u 


HOME START 
School Readiric^ss 
Preschool 
Inventory 




+ 














+ 












DDST Language 


+ 


+ 


























Social-Emotional 
Development 

SBI Task 

Orientation 






























SBI Extra-- 
Introversion 








+ 






















POCL Test 
Orientation 










+ 




















POCL 

Sociabi lity 












+ 


















Nutrition 
Mut rition To+*al 














+ 
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Table 



Child and family variables which predict Control 
ci:ijcl post !^cores (Spring 1974), Direction of 
relationship is shown as positive (+} or negative 
{-) within treatment groups . 



CHILD 
POST SCORFS 

Spring X974 



Child Prescoresy Fall 197 3 



M 
O 

c 



> 



0) 

c 



c 

o 

■H 

4J 
03 

4J 
C 
0) 

*H 
M 

O 



o 



0] 



4J 
W 
0) 

»^ 
U 

o 

CL4 



o 

■H 

■P 

C 

■H 

M 
O 



>i 
4J 



■H 

O 
O 
0} 

u 
o 



o 

C 

o 



u 



Child Initial 
Status 



0) 



o 



0) 

O 
O 

w 
0) 
M 



4J 
tn 

■H 

0) 

a; 



Fanily 
Status 



c 

M 
D 

M 



to 



■H 

o 

M 
0) 



:OHTROL 
School Readiness 
Preschool 
Inventory 



DDST Language 



Social 'Emotional 
Development 
SBI Task 
Orientation 



SBI Extra-* 
Introversion 



POCL Test 
Orientation 



POCL 

Sociability 

Nutrition 
Nutrition Total 
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Table H-4 

Mother and family variables which predict Home 
Start child post scores (Spring 1974). Direction 
of relationship is shown as positive (+) or 
negative (-) within treatment groups. 



CHILD 
POST SCORES 

Spring 1974 


Mother 

Initial 

Status 


Mother Prescores, Pall 1973 


Family 
Status 


Covariate Prescore 


' Mother's Education ^ 


Hours Mother Works 


Mother's Age 


H/S HES 

Mother Involvement 


H/S HES Playthings 


H/S HES 

Household Tasks 


Months Since 
Doctor Visit 


8-Block 
Feedback 


8-Block 
Corrections 

1 


1 ■ - — 

Number of 

Organizations 

Member 


Rural /Urban 


to 

IV] 

CO 


Number of Siblings 


HOME START 
School Readiness 
Preschool 
Inventory 






























DDST Language 




























+ 


Social-Emotional 
Development 

SBI Task 

Orientation 




X 




















+ 




+ 


SBI Extra- 
Introversion 




























+ 


POOL Test 
Orientation 




























+ 


POOL 

Sociability 
















-1 












+ 


Nutrition 
Nutrition Total 




























+ 



This relationship was not significant within this group, but it 
is shown because the predictor was found to interact signifi- 
cantly with treatment group and was significant within the other 
treatment group. 
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TablG 



Motiier anc5 family variables which predict Control 
StarL ciiild [.ost scores (Spring 1974). Direction 

relationship is shown as positive ('^) or 
riG'ijative (-) within treatment groups. 



CHILD 
POST SCORES 

'iorina 1974 


Mother 

Initial 

Scatus 


Mother Prescores, Fall 1973 


Fami ly 
Status 


Covariate Prescore 


Mother's Education 


Hours Mother works 


Mother * s Age 


H/S HES 

Mother Involvement 


H/S HES Playthings 


H/S HES 

Household Tasks 


Months Since 
Doctor Visit 


S-Block 
Feedback 


8-Block 
Corrections 


Number of 

Organizations 

Member 


Rural /Urban 


03 


Number of Siblings 


CONTROL 
School Readiness 
Preschool 
Inventory 






























DDST Language 






























Social-Emotional 
Development 

SBI Task 

Orientation 






























SBI Extra- 
Introversion 






























POCL Test 
Orientation 






























POCL 

Sociability 






























Mutrition 
Nutrition Total 































^This relationship was not significant within this group/ but it 
is shown because the predictor was found to interact signifi- 
cantly with treatment group and was significant within the other 
treatment group. 
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Table H*6- Mother and family variables which predict Home Start 
mother post scores (Spring 1974). Direction of re^ 
lationship is shown as positive (+) or negative (-) 
within treatment groups. 





Mother Ini- 
tial Status 








Mother 


Prescores 


- Fall 1973 








Family Status 


Mother 
Post Scores- 
Spring 1974 


1 


u 

1 

1 






H/S HES House-' 
hold Tasks 


1 




8-Block Feedback 


8-Block 
Corrections 


1 


U/S HES 
Playthings 


Months Since 
Doctor Visit 




1 

ll 


Nuniber of Organ-^ 
izations Mennber 


i 




Number of 
Siblings 


HC»SE ST?^ 
ftother/rh ild 
Relationship 
H/S HES Mother 

InvolvBnent 
H/S HES Houses- 
hold Tasks 
Mother As Teacher 




- 


































H/S HES MDther 

8-Block Requests 

Understanding 
fi'^Rlock PppHVMCk 
a-'Blcck Coanrections 

Heme Materials 

For Child 












+ 


























H/S HES Books 
H/S HES Playthings 
Me'cal Care 






































. -^ths Since 

Doctor Visit 
Check\:p/Scne- 

thing Wrong 
Innunization Ttotal 







































This relationship was not significant within this group, but it is shown because the predictor was fomd to interact 
significantly with treatinent groip and was significant within the other treatment group. 



Table bother and family variables v;hich predict Control 

mother £:ost scores (Spring 1974). Direction of re-- 
lationship is sho\;n as positive (+) or negative (-) 
within treatnent groups. 



1 

1 

1 


Mod 
tia; 


ler Ini- 
L Status 


" ' "f ■ 

Mother Prescores - Fal] 


. 1973 


Family Status 


1 

Mother 
Post Scores* 
Spring 1974 


1 

1 




to 

1 




-a 


1 

CO w 


8-Block Requests 
Understanding 


1 

1 

00 


8-Biock 
Corrections 




«/S HES 
Playthings 


Months Since 
Doctor Visit 


1 


1 

^ 


■ 


Number of Organ- 
izations ttesnber 


1 
1 




D -ri 


* ^i^ther/Child 
Relationship 
il/S HES Mother 
Involvanent 

t H/S m= House- 
^ hold Tasks 
Mother As Teacher 








+ 






























]i/S HES Mother 

Teaches 
C-Block Requests 

Understanding 
8"Block Feedback 
8"Elock Corrections 
Hone rdaterials 
For Child 






4- 


























— - 


— 


■ - - 


H/S HES Books 
iUs IZS Playthings 
Medical Care 




















4 


















tenths Since 
. . Doctor Visit ' 
3t1 Checkup/Sorne- 
thing Wrong 
Imnunization *rctal 


















i 
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*This relationship was not significant within this group, but it is shown because the predictor v.^s found lc interact 




nificantly with txeatnient group ar^J was significant within the otl^er treatnent group. 



Figure H-1 

Home Start - Control Interaction; Mother Involvement Prescore 
Predicts DDST Language Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 



35- 




The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
H/s HES Mother Involvement as it relates to the outcome of child 
postscore on DDST Language* Depicted are lines of best fit 
for the interaction (found to be significant over and above 
the main effects of group and Mother Involvement) and derived 
from the following prediction modelt 

Postscore on Language » Constant + Treatment Group + Prescore on 
Language + Prescore on Mo. since Doctor Visit + Urban/Rural + 
Interaction vectors of Group X Mother Involvement 
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Figure H-2 



Hone Start - Coiitiol Interaction: Mother Involvement Prescore 
rrodi<ar. :i ,(^f postscore Diff erntially in the Two Grou^^s 



35- 



30- 




Home Start 
Controt 



10' 



6- 



m 

' ] 1 H i r 

0 5 ^ 10 15 

Prescore on Mother Involvement 



"he interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
Il/S HES Mother Involvement as it relates to the outcome of child 
postscore on SBI Task Orientation. Depicted are 7-ines of best 
fit for the interaction (found to be significant over and above 
the main effects of group and Mother Involvement) and derived 
from the following prediction model: 

rostscoro on Task Orientation = Constant + Treatment Group + 

PiGbCOrc on Task Orientation + Mother Education + Rural/Urban + 
SES + Interaction vectors of Group X Mother Involvement 
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Fiyure 11-^3 

Home Start - Control Interaction: Hours Mother works 
Predicts Extra-Introversion Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 




Control 
Home Start 



m 

T ^ r \ r 

12 3 4 

Hours Mother Works 



The interaction between treatment group and Hours Mother Works 
as it relates to the outcome of child postscore on SBI Extra- 
Introversion. Depicted are lines of best fit for the interaction 
(found to be significant over and abova the main effects of 
;group and Hours Mother Works) and derived from the following 
prediction model: 

postscore on Extra-Introversion ^ Constant + Treatment Group + 
Prescore on Extras-Introversion + Interaction vectors of 
Group X Number of Siblings + Interaction vectors of Group X 
Hours Mother Works Q Q 

o y 0 
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Figure H-4 



Home Start - Control Interaction; Number of Siblings 
Predicts Kxtra-Introversion Postscore Differentially in the Two G>-oups 




m 



— I 1 1 1 1 \ \ (- 

5 10 12 

Number of Sibling 



The Interaction between treatment group and Number of Siblings 
as it relates to the outcome of child postscore on SBI Extra- 
Introversion. Depicted are lines of best fit for the interaction 
(found to be significant over and above the main effects of 
group and Number of Siblings) and derived from the following 
prediction model; 

Postscore on Extra-Introversion - Constant + Treatment Group + 
Prescore on Extra-Introversion + Interaction vectors of 
Group X Number of Siblings + Interaction vectors of Group X 
Hours Mother Works 

396 
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Figure 11*5 



Home Start - Control Interaction; Feedback Prescore 
Predicts Sociability Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 




The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
8-Block Feedback as it relates to the outcome of child postscore 
on POCL Sociability. Depicted are lines of best fit for the 
interaction (found to be significant over and above the main 
effects of group and Feedback) a: d derived from the following 
prediction model; 

Postscore on Sociability " Constant + Treatment Group + Prescore 
on Sociability + Interaction vectors of Group X Feedback 
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Figure H-6 



Home Start - Control Interaction: Mother Teaches Prescore 
Predicts Mother Teaches Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 




Prescore on Mother Teaches 



The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
H/S HES Mother Teaches as it relates to the outcome of mother 
postscore on H/S HES Mother Teaches. Depicted are lines of 
best fit for the interaction (found to be significant over and 
above the main effects of group and Mother Teaches) and derived 
from th^ following prec'iction model: 

Postscore on Mother I'each^^s = Constant + Treatment Group + - 
Interaction vectors of Group X Mother Teaches 
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Figure H-7 



Head Start - Control Interaction: Corrections Prescore 
Predicts Requests Understanding Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 



c 



3 S 

o § 

^ OC 

S o 

9> 



s 



9- 



7- 



6- 



8 ^ 5- 



4- 



2H 

m 

1 H 




Home Start 



Control 



T- 

.2 



m 

_L_ 



1 — ~r 

Prescore on Corrections 



— r 
1.0 



1.6 



-~r- 

2,0 



T n 

2.6 



The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
8-Bloek Corrections as it relates to the outcome of mother 
postscore on 8-Block Requests Understanding. Depicted are lines 
of best fit for the interaction (found to be significant over 
arid above the main effects of group and Corrections) and derived 
from the following prediction model: 

Postscore on Requests Understanding = Constant + Treatment 

Group + Prescore on Requests Understanding + Mother Education + 
Prescore on Mother Involved + Prescore on Books + Prescore on 



Mo. since Doctor Visit + Interaction vectors of Group X Corrections 
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Figure 

Head Start - Control Interaction: Feedback Prescore 
Predicts Feedback Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 



Control 



Home Start 




Prescore on Feedback 



The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
8--Block Feedback as it relates to the outcome of mother postscore 
on 8-Block Feedback. Depicted are lines of best fit for the 
interaction (found to be significant over and above the main 
effects of group and Feedback) and derived from the following 
prediction model: 

Postscore on Feedback - Constant + Treatment Group + Mother Age + 
Interaction vectors of Group X Feedback Pre 
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Figure H-9 



Home Start - Control Interaction: Mother Teaches Prescore 
Predicts Corrections Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 



1.6- 
1.4- 
1.2- 




Prescore on Mother Teaches 



The interaction between treatment group and mother prescore on 
H/S HES Mother Teaches as it relates to the outcome of mother 
postscore on 8-Block Corrections. Depicted are lines of best 
fit tor the interaction (found to be significant over and above 
the main effects of group and Mother Teaches) and derived from 
the following prediction model; 

Postscore on Corrections - Constant + Treatment Group + Prescore 
on Corrections + Prescore on Feedback + Interaction vectors 
of Group X Mother Teaches 
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Figure H-10 

Home Start - Control Interaction; Mother Age 
Predicts Playthings Postscore Differentially in the Two Groups 




The interaction between treatment group and Mother Age as it 
relates to the outcome of mother postscore on H/S HES Playthings. 
Depicted are lines of best fit for the interaction (found to be 
significant over and above the main effects of group and mother 
age) and derived from the following prediction model: 

Postscore on Playthings " Constant + Treatment Group + Prescore 

on Books + Interaction vectors of Group X Mother Age 
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APPENDIX I 



ABSTRACTS OF RESEARCH ON HOME-BASED 
INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 
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The reports abstracted in this appendix are those which met 
the following criteria; they described educational-developmental 
intervention programs which were for children under the age of 
eight years and which were entirely home-based or which contained 
a home visiting element; they contained a program description and 
evaluation results based on that program; and they were available 
to us as of February 1975. We are currently seeking other reports 
which meet the first two criteria for inclusion in a future, more 
complete review of home-based intervention programs. The focus of 
the abstracts is on the evaluation design and results for the 
programs. Although not addressed in detail in the sdDStracts, the 
reviewers were impressed with the quality of the program development 
effort represented in these reports. 

Evaluation Findings 

In general, the programs appear to result in benefits for 
the participants. Every study, with the exception of two, reported 
significant gains for the experimental group of children as compared 
with a control group on one or more of the major measures used in 
the evaluation design. The other two studies (Micotti, 1970, and 
Tannenbaum, 1969) reported gains for an experimental group, but 
no control group was used. In addition, ten of the studies reported 
positive changes in mothers in the experimental groups. Although 
most of the studies do not go beyond a posttest at the termination 
of intervention, five of the programs report followup testing 
from one to four years after intervention (Klaus and Gray, 1968, 
at two years following intervention; Gray and Klaus, 1970, at 
four years; Weikart et al., 1970, at up to four years; Levenstein, 
1971, at two years; Gordon and Guinagh, 1974, at three years; and 
Lambie et al., at one year). All of these researchers found 
evidence that the gains made during intervention remained over 
'time, although in general the differences between the experimental 
and control groups declined somewhat. Two of the studies of 
DARCEE programs {Gilmer et al., 1970, and Gray and Klaus, 1970) 
also found evidence of "vertical diffusion/* or benefits to younger 
siblings . 

There was substantial variation in the length of the inter^ 
vention for individual children and their mothers. Programs ranged 
from 12 weeks to three and a half years. Two programs were less 
than six months in duration; six programs were 6 to 12 months 
long; eleven programs were for 13 to 24 months; and four programs 
lasted more than 2 4 months. There was a great variation also in 
the ages at which children entered the various programs. Some 
programs began visiting mothers thr^e to six months before their 
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child was born* At the other extreme, some programs worked with 
first graders and their families* Most programs, however, 
focused on children who were between two and four years of age 
at entry* 

The evaluations relied heavily on standardized cognitive 
tests as their measures of outcomes for children. Nearly every 
study used the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test, along with 
other such measures as the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. Most 
authors indicated, however, that these tests were not completely 
reflective of their program objectives, and a large number of 
the evaluations also used unstandardized measures of children's 
social behavior, cognitive behavior, and verbal abilities and 
of mother's attitudes and teaching styles. 

Evaluation Methodology 

A more thorough discussion of the level and appropriateness 
of the research methodology used in the program evaluations 
will be contained in the next draft of this literature review. 
A few comments, however, seem justified at this point. First, 
although most evaluations utilized a control or comparison 
group, there are many doubts to be raised (raised by the re- 
searchers themselves) regarding the comparability of these 
groups to the experimental groups. Second, most researchers 
are using analyses of variance or t tests appropriately; but 
many are using them when their hypotheses imply covariance. 
Some researchers stated their hypotheses in terms of gain but 
analyzed only post scores. And third, while some of the studies 
addressed themselves to the relationships between certain 
mother characteristics, entering child characteristics, and 
child outcomes, few looked at these relationships within treatment 
groups or in terms of an interaction with treatment in order 
to determine for whom programs are most effective* 

Policy Issues 

While it appears that home^based intervention programs 
can and do offer certain benefits to their participants, there 
are a number of issues about those programs, of interest to 
those who are being asked to fund such programs, which are 
not being sufficiently addressed* Beyond the question of the 
general effectiveness of home-based programs, policy makers 
want to know which programs are most effective and for whom, 
what kind of staff is necessary for the program, what kind 
of staff training is most effective, how should staff be 
organized, how often should visits occur, at what child age 
should intervention begin, how long should intervention last, 
and how do these programs compare with others in terms of cost? 
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of the policy questions that have been addressed by the 
studies represented here, none have been addressed sufficiently 
for a definitive answer. But an impressive nuniber of these 
questions have been looked at by the individual evaluations. 
These are summarized below. 

Staff professionalism . Ten of the studies determined 
that paraprofessionals could function effectively as home 
visitors. Barbrack and Horton (1970) and Levenstein (1971) 
directly compared the effectiveness of professionals and 
paraprofessionals in the home visitor role. Findings from 
these two studies indicate that there may be no differences 
of practical significance between properly trained paraprofes- 
sionals and professionals. 

Age at entry and duration of intervention . Compar isons 
were made between children who entered programs at differing 
ages by Levenstein (1971), Lambie et al. (1974), and Gordon 
and Guinagh (1974). Gordon and Guinagh also investigated the 
effects of differing lengths of intervention. Levenstein found 
no differences between children who entered at two or three 
years of age; and Lambie found no differences between infants 
who entered at 3, 7, or 11 months of age. By contrast, Gordon 
and Guinagh found that age at entry and duration of intervention 
did make a difference; the most effective and consistent results 
were obtained for mothers and children who were in the program 
continuously for three years, beginning when the child was 
three months old. 

Which program and for whom ? While nearly all of the evalu^ 
ations compared a single treatment with a comparison or control 
group, two evaluations compared the effectiveness of differing 
programs. Barbrack (1970) compared the following three home- 
based treatments: Mother-involved, focusing on cognitive 
activities; Mother-involved, focusing on gross motor activities; 
and Child-centered, mother not involved, focusing on cognitive 
activities. Gilmer et al. (1970) compared the following three 
treatments, v^o of whic^ had home visiting elements: Maximum 
Impact — mothers were trained to participate in the preschool 
program and received home visits, children attended preschool; 
Curriculum — children attended preschool; and Home Visitor — mothers 
were trained in the home to work with their own children. The 
question of identifying characteristics of parents and/or children 
which would predict for whom the program would be most effective 
was addressed by Gordon (1969), Tannenbaum (1969), Weikart et 
al. (19 70), Henderson and Swanson (1973), and Lambie et al. 
(1974) . 
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PrograTR costs . Program costs were reported in only three 
of the studies (Barbrack and Horton, 1970; Micotti, 1970; and 
Bertram et al, 1971). Barbrack and Horton compared costs of 
three differing treatments; and Micotti compared program costs 
to that of the estimated cost of kindergarten in the state. 

The following pages contain abstracts of the 24 reports 
reviewed in this draft. 
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Barbrack, R. The effect of three home visiting strategies upon 
Pleasures of children's academic aptitude and maternal teaching 
behaviors. Nashville: DARCEE Papers and Reports, 197C, 4 (1). 

PROGRAM AGh .JY OR SPONSOR: Demonstration and Research Center 
for Early Education, George Peabcdy College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

FUNDED BY: U. S. Office of Education 

PROGRAM METHOD: There were three home visiting treatment groups: 
1) Mother — Involved, focusing on cognitive activities? 2) Mother* 
Involved, focusing on gross motor activities; and 3) Child-- 
Centered Cognitive, mother not involved. Home visitors were 
community residents, with 40 hours of preservice training. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 90 Black mothers and their first grade children. All 
children had attended a summer Head Start program. Mean child 
pretest Binet score was 81.45. Eighteen mother-child pairs were 
assigned to each of five groups: the three treatment groups, 
a local control and a distal control group. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children; Post test scores on Stanford 
Binet and Metropolitan Achievement Test. For mochers: Maternal 
Teaching Style Instrument. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group; prescores as covariates; 
child*s sex. 

LENGTH OF STUDY; Program duration was one hour per week for 30 
weeks . 

FINDINGS: 

For children: There were no group differences on post test Binet 
scores. The cognitive child-centered group was superior to all 
other groups on the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

For mothers: Of 15 categories of maternal behavior, the mother- 
involved cognitive group was superior in three categories: Infor- 
mation Responses, Non-verbal Positive Feedback, and Overall Number 
of Positive Feedback Responses. While the above findings confirmed 
hypotheses, another finding was contrary to hypotheses: the Mother- 
Involved Cognitive group was lower in Question Responses than all 
other groups. Maternal behaviors did not differ as a function of 
the child *s sex. 

Summary: Home visiting concentrating on the child, appears to 
increase the child^s achievement. Home visiting, v^hich concentrates 
on the mother, may increase positive mother behaviors. 
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DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 



OUTCOMES: Yes, for children and for mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Groups were compared initially on such 
family characteristics as educational level of mother, family 
size, presence of fathers, and quality of housing. No attempt 
was made to relate these characteristics to outcomes. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described. 

TRMNING OF liOME VISITORS: Described. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION! No 

PROGRAM COS-TS: ^lo 

STRENGTHS: Addressed the issue of whether the home visitor should 
focus on the mother or the child. Utilized a "distal" control 
group, located in another community, to control for diffusion 
effects on the "local" control group. 

SHORTCOMINGS: The outcome measures probably did not reflect the 
actual goals of the program very accurately . 
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Barbrack, C. R. , and Horton, D. M. Educational intervention in the 
home and professional career development; A first generation mother 
study. Nashville; DARCEE Papers and Reports, 1970, 4 (3). 



PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; Demonstration and Research Center for 
Early Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

FUNDED BY; U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 

PROGRAM METHOD; Four mothers who were subjects in a previous study, 
(Maximum Impact Group) were Home Visitor trainees in this study. 
They each visited three families, one hour a week, for 40 weeks. 
The aim of the visits was to teach the mother to be an effective 
educational change agent for her child* 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: Experimental group = 8 girls and 4 boys and their families, 
ages 40 to 64 months. Comparison group = 7 girls and 5 boys, 
ages 43 to 53 months. All were Black and from same low-income 
housing project. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: Binet , Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, DARCEE 
Concept Test for children; impressions of changes in Home Visitors* 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group 

LENGTH OF STUDY; 40 weeks. Experimental children were tested pre 
and post, control children were post tested. 

FINDINGS; Within Experimental group; 1) No significant pre--post 
change on Binet or PPVT. 2) Significant pre-post gains on DARCEE 
Concept Test, all three subtests. 

Between Experimental and Comparison groups; l)*No significant 
differences on Binet or PPVT. 2) Significant difference on Identifi- 
cation subtest of DARCEE Concept Test. 

For Home Visitors; gains in self*conf idence and competence 
with their own children. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: YeSi for children and for the Home Visitors themselves. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT; No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS; This was done for the project but not 
^irectly researched. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: NO 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 
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STRENGTHS: Used a measure designed to meet their program objectives, 
DARCEE Concept Test, and found gains on it. 

SHORTCOMINGS: No pre-test for comparison group. Only cognitive 
measures for children. No outcomes for rest of family members 
were measured. 
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Barbrack^ C. R. and Horton^ D. M. Educational intervention in the 
home and paraprofessional career development: a second generation 
mother study with an emphasis on costs and benefits. Nashville: 
DARCEE Papers and Reports^ 1970^ 4 (4). 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Demonstration and Research Center 
for Early Education^ George Peabody College for Teachers^ 
Nashville^ Tennessee. 

FUNDED BY: U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 

PROGRAM METHOD: The purpose of the home visits was to teach mothers 
to be effective educational change agents for their children. Three 
methods were compared: Tl^ families visited by a professionally 
trained teacher. T2 , fnitiilies visited by paraprofessional home 
visitors^ trained and supervised by professional. t3^ families 
visited by paraprofessional home visitors^ supervised by parapro- 
fessionals. Comparison group. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLEt All subjects were Black and from same low income housing 
project. Tl = 10 boys and 7 girls^ 53 to 75 months. T2 = 4 boys 
and 8 girls^ 47 to 64 months. t3 = 3 boys and 7 girls^ 46 to 64 
months. C = 3 boys and 7 girls^ 46 to 64 months. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children : Binet^ Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Testis and DARCEE Concept Test for children. For mothers : Maternal 
Teaching Style Inatructions . No pre-tests for Comparison group; 
no maternal measures for Tl or Comparison mothers. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group^ child age. 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Approximately 10 months^ from pre test to post test. 

FINDINGS: For children : 1} Child age differed significantly between 
groups so age was used as a covariate in analyses of DARCEE Concept 
Test. 2) No significant differences between the four groups on the 
Binet. 3) No overall differences on PPVT. Significant difference 
between T3 and Comparison on PPVT. 4) The three treatment groups 
were superior to the Comparison group on Recognition and Identification 
subtests of the DARCEE Concept test; t3 was superior to Comparison 
on the Matching subtest. For mothers : 1) no significant differences 
between the three treatment groups on Maternal Teaching Style Instru* 
ment. 2) Tl^ T2^ and t3 mothers were more specific^ more positive^ 
and less negative on post test than on pre test on Maternal Teaching 
Style Instrument. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Ves^ for mothers and children. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No 



PROCESS OF HOME VISITt No 



TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No, but it does address level of 
professionalism of home visitors and supervision. 



STAFF ORGANIZATION: Yes, whether professional or paraprofessional 
in home visitor roles and in supervisory roles. 

PROGRAM COSTS: Yearly costs for Tl were $440 per child, for T2 
were $300 per child^ and for T3 were $275 per child. 

STRENGTHS: Addresses an important cost issue; seems to indicate that 
the least costly treatment is at least as effective as the others. 
Provides a career ladder for mothers as well. 

SHORTCOMINGS: No pretest measures for Comparison children, significant 
age differences in the groups of children; no maternal measures on 
Comparison mothers. 
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Bertram/ C. L., Pena, D./ and Hines/ B. Evaluation report: 

early childhood education program, 1969-1970 Field Test. Summary 
Report. Appalachia Educational Laboratory, May 1971. ED 052 837. 



PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Appalachia Education Laboratory, 
Charleston, West Virginia 

FUNDED BY: U. S. Office of Education, HEW 

PROGRAM METHOD: Total program consisted of: 1) 30 minute TV lessons 
broadcast daily, 2) weekly home visits by paraprofessionals for 
discussion and materials drop off, 3) group instruction weekly for 
parents and children. Treatments consisted of the following three 
combinations: 1) whole package, 2) TV and heme visit, and 3) TV 
only. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 300 children were assigned to the three treatment groups, 
approximately 100 children in each group. 40 children were in a 
comparison group. The socioeconomic characteristics of the 
families closely resemble the overall population of the state 
(west Virginia). Children were 3, 4 and 5 yfears old. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: PPVT, ITPA, Appalachian Preschool Test of 
Cognitive Skills, Prostig, social skills. Parent assessment. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group 

LENGTH OP STUDY: This is a report on the 2nd year data from a 
3-year field test. 

FINDINGS: Language : although there were few significant differences 
between groups, the "authors note a definite trend toward an increased 
language development for children in the treatment groups (as opposed 
to a comparison group) . A significant treatment effect was observed 
for a measure of transformational grammar. 

Cognitive : Scores on a criterion-referenced test of cognitive 
objectives favored the two groups which received the mobile classroom 
and/or home visitors over a group which received TV only. The two 
home visit groups also scored significantly higher on a measure of 
vocabulary leve 1 . 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children. Results for parent attitudes are unclear. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described briefly. 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No 

STAFF organization: No 
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PROGRAM COSTS; Total cost of operation for the program was 

approximately $250 per child. This was compared to an estimated 
cost of kindergarten in west Virginia at $496 per child. 

STRENGTHS; Includes a description of the television prpduction and 
mobile classroom, information on the mechanics of start-up and 
operation, maintenance, and response to the TV programs. 

SHORTCOMINGS; Technical data on results are not presented in this 
report but are contained elsewhere. 
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Forrester, B. J., Hardge, B. M. , Outlaw, D. M^, Brooks, G. P., and 
Boismier, J. D. The intervention study with mothers and infants. 
Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1971. (Mimeo) 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Demonstration and Research Center 
for Early Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville , Tennessee. 

FUNDED BY: National Program on Early Childhood Education, 
Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory (U. S. 
Office of Education) . 

PROGRAM METHOD: One home visitor visited each home for one hour a 
week for 24 visits. The home visitor demonstrated and reinforced 
behavior of the adult caretaker that provides for the physical, 
emotional, social, and intellectual development of infants. 
Visits focused on physical care, observing behavior, positive 
rewards, mother involvement with the infant, and expectations 
of mothers . 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 20 mother-infant diads were in the experimental group and 
20 in the Comparison group. Infants were between 7 and 9 months . 
at the beginning of the project. Mothers, some White and some 
Black, were from low income homes. 

OUTCOME MEASURES; Infants were tested using the Griffith Mental 
Development Scale, the Dzgiris-Hunt Infant psycnological Develop- 
ment Scale, and the Bayley Scales of Infant Development. Maternal 
Behavior during testing was observed. Homes were rated using the 
Caldwell Inventory of Home Stimulation. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Weekly home visits for 24 visits. 

FINDINGS: 

For infants: 1) Bayley Scales; Experimental group infants scored 
significantly higher than Comparison infants on the Mental Scale; 
no difference on the Motor Scale. 2) Griffith Scales: Experimental 
group infants scored significantly higher than Comparison infants on 
the overall score, Hearing and Speech, and Eye and Hand Scales? no 
differences on the Locomotion, Personal**social, and Performance 
Scales. 3) Uzgiris Hunt Scale: Experimental infants scored signifi 
cantly higher on the total score, Visual Pursuit and Permanence of 
Objects, Development of Schemas, Construction of Objects in Space, 
and Imitation Scales; no differences on the Development of Means 
and Development of Casuality Scales. 

No findings are reported for mothers. 
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DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES* Yes, for infants. 

FAMILY characteristics: No 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT* No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS* No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION* No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 

strengths: Showed gains on some subtests of all three infant 
measures . 

SHORTCOMINGS: Focused only on infant gains. 
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Gilmer, B., Miller, J. O., and Gray, S. W. Intervention with mothers 
and young children: a study of intrafamily effects. Nashville: 
DARCEE Papers and Reports, 1970, 4 (11). 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Demonstration and Research Center for 
Early Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

FUNDED BY: National Program on Early Childhood Education, Central 
Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory. 

PROGRAM METHOD; Three treatments were contrasted: 1) Maximum Impact — 
mothers were trained to participate in preschool program and received 
home visits; children attended preschool. 2) Curriculum — children 
attended preschool. 3) Home Visitor — mothers were trained in home 
to work with their own children. Fourth group was ^ Comparison ■ 
group — attended another preschool. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 80 families from a Black, low income housing project. Twenty 
families were assigned to each of 4 groups. In each family there 
was a target child between 3 and 4 years of age, and a younger 
sibling. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children : Binet, Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test, DARCEE Basic Concept Test. For mothers : impressions of 
changes in mothers* lifestyles. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group 

LENGTH OF STUDY: One to two years for each family. 

FINDINGS; For target children : 1) On the Binet, Maximum Impact and 
Curriculum groups were significantly superior to Home Visitor and 
Comparison groups. 2) No significant group differences on PPVT. 
For younger siblings : 1) On the Binet, Maximum Impact and Home 
Visitor groups were significantly superior to Curriculum and Comparison 
groups. 2) Maximum Impact and Home Visitor groups were significantly 
superior to Curriculum and Comparison groups on all subtests (Matching, 
Recognition, and Identification) of the Basic Concept Test. 3) No 
differences on the PPVT. For mothers : changes in lifestyle, including 
greater economic viability for mothers who participated in Maximum 
Impact and Home Visitor groups. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOI^S: Ygs, for target children, for younger siblings, and for 
mothers • 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS; Not as related to outcomes — only to equate 
groups; and groups were somewhat different on demographic variables. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION; No 



PROGRAM COSTS: No 

STRENGTHS; Studied the phenomenon of ''vertical diffusion," or the 
effects on a younger sibling of the target child when the mother 
is involved in the treatment. Pound evidence of such *'vertical 
diffusion. *' 

SHORTCOMINGS; Comparison group children were approximately one year 
older than treatment group children. Groups differed on demographic 
variables, but there were no significant differences, between mother's 
prescores on WATS. 
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Gordon, I. J. Early childhood stimulation through parent education. 
Final report to the Children*s Bureau, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Gainesville, 
Florida: University of Florida, Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, 1969. ED 038 166 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, University of Florida 

FUNDED BY: Children*s Bureau, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

PROGRAM ^E;THOD: Disadvantaged women were selected, instructed, and 
became home visitors to teach other disadvantaged mothers ways to 
stimulate the "perceptual, motor, and verbal activities of their 
infants. Each mother was visited once a week. One comparison 
group received no visits, and another comparison group was visited 
monthly by graduate nurses to control for the effect of simply 
being visited. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: The experimental group had 150 families and the two 

comparison groups had 30 families each. They were disadvantaged 
families from a rural area in central Florida. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children : Parent-i3ducator Weekly Report, 
the Goldman Race Awareness Test, and the Griffith and Bayley 
Infant Scales. For Mothers : Parent^Educator Weekly Report, 
the Rotter Social Reaction Inventory, the Markle-Voice Language 
Assessment, estimates of mother expectancy. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES : Treatment group; length of treatment time 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Some families received home visits from the 
time the infants were three months old until they were two 
years old; a second group received visits from three months 
to one year; a third group received visits from one year to 
two years . 

FINDINGS: There were no differences between child outcomes for the 
two control groups. At 12 months of age, experimental infants 
were significantly ahead of control infants on total scores of 
the Griffith Mental Development Scales. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children. And later reports address outcomes 
for children and for mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Later reports address the relationship 

between mother characteristics, child characteristics, and outcomes. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: ^escribed 
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TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: Described. 



STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 

STRENGTHS: The design made it possible to address the issue of the 
age at which visits should begin and the length of time they should 
continue for maximum benefits. These issues are dealt with in 
later reports. 

SHORTCOMINGS: 
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Gordon, I. J. and Guinagh, B. J. A home learning center approach to 
early stimulation. Gainesville, Florida; Institute for Development 
of Human Resources, University of Florida, November 1974. 

PROGrAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Institute for Development of Human 
Resources, College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

FUNDED BY: National Institute of Mental Health; Fund for the 
Advancement of Education; and Children's Bureau, HEW. 

PROGRAM METHOD: See abstract of Gordon (1969). Length and timing 
of intervention was varied for six treatment groups; a seventh 
group received home visits from 24 months to 36 months of age 
and participated in a group program as well fHLC Program) . 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 149 families in seven treatjnent groups* 55 control families. 
All were disadvantaged (indigent) families from rural central 
Florida. Criteria for children: single birth, no breach or 
caesarean delivery, no complications, no evidence of mental 
retardation . 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children at age six: Binet, Caldwell Preschool 
Inventory, Task Oriented Behavior Scale. For mothers : interview 
data. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group, sex, mother chara^^teristics, age 

at entry, length of intervention. 
LENGTH OF STUDY: Length of intervention varied from one to three 

years, beginning at birth, one, or two years. Follow up was to 

age six. 

FINDINGS: 1) Low attrition rate supported the hypothesis that the home- 
and-center-based program could be sustained for children ages two to 
three and their mothers. 

2) Useful intellectual and personality materials could be 
and were developed. 

3) " The most effective and consistent results were obtained 
for mothers and children who were in the program continuously from 
the child's age three months through three years. The next most , 
effective- intervention was that which lasted two consecutive years, 
either frc;n three months to two years or from one year to three 
years of c^ge. IQ (Bayley and Binet) findings over time: at age 
two, no significant differences. At age three, children who par- 
ticipated for three years were significantly higher than controls. 
At age four, treatment groxaps were higher than controls: 
participation for chree years, participation for years one and two, 
participation for years two and three, and HLC. At age five, two 
treatment groups were higher than controls: participation for three 
years and participation for first year only. At age six, findings 
were the same as for age four. 

4) No sex differences^ were found on the Binet scores. 
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5) For mothers : Generally^ in comparison to controls, 
mothers who had participated for two or more consecutive years . 
were more willing to let their children choose their own occupational 
goals and want them to havj more education. They see their children 
as being able to do academic things better than other children and 

as teaching their siblings. These mothers are also more likely tu 
continue their own education and to change their job status in an 
upward direction. HLC mothers want more education for their children 
t;han do control mothers • 

6) Mother attitudes toward self and toward the project were 
related to child Binet scores at age three and at age six. The 
relationships were somewhat different for boys and girls. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES; Yes, for children and mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Yes, mother variables at child*s age three 
were found to be related to child outcomes at ages three and six. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT* NO, 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: Described, 

STAFF ORGANIZATION* Described for HLC program, which included 
group-center program. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Addresses the issue of when intervention should begin ani 
how long it should continue for maximum benefit. Presents longi- 
tudinal followup data/ still supportive of earlier findings. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Some better child outcome measures in socioemotional 
areas would have been useful. 
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Gray, S. W. AND Klaus, R. A. The early training project; a 
seventh-yeai: report. Child Development, 1970, 41, 909-924. 



PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

FUNDED BY; National Institute of Mental Health and National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 

PROGRAM METHOD; (See summary of Klaus and Gray, 1968) 

EVALUATION DESIGN; 

SAMPLEi (See summary of Klaus and Gray, 1968) 
In addition, 100 younger siblings were tested. 

OUTCOME MEASURES; S tan ford 'Binet, PPUT, and Metropolitan Achievement 
Test. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES; Treatment groups; initial IQ score of target 
child used as a covariate in analyses of younger siblings. 

LENGTH OF STUDYi Seven years; two to three years of intervention 
and four years of follow-*up testing through grade 4. 

FINDINGS; For children : For the two additional years of follow-up 
contained in this study, the treatment groups remained superior to 
the control groups on the Binet. The treatment groups were 
superior to the control groups on the PPVT in grade 3 but not grade 
4. on the Metropolitan Achievement Test, the treatment groups were 
generally superior to the control groups, and the local control was 
superior to the distal control group. F o r younger siblings ; Ex- 
perimental group siblings were superior to control group siblings 
on the Binet. Differences were greater for siblings who were closer 
in age to the target child. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS; 

OUTCOMES; Yes, for target children and their younger siblings. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS; Described. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS; No 

STAFF ORGANISATION; NO 

PROGRAM COSTS; No 

STRENGTHS: Took an initial look at the diffusion of effects from 
the target child and mother to a younger sibling. This led to a 
later direct study of "vertical diffusion" of program effects to 
siblings - see summary of Gilmer et al. (1970). 



SHORTCOMINGS; 
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Henderson, R. W. and Swanson, R. The socialization of intellectual 
skills in Papag i children: the effects of a parent training program. i 
Tucson, Arizona: University of Arizona, July 1973* ED 081 471. j 

i 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Center for Educational Research and 
Development, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

FUNDED BY: Arizona State Department of Education and the Indian 
Oasis Elementary School District 40, Sells, Arizona 

PROGRAM METHOD: Two paraprofessionals , bilingual in English and Papago, 
were trained to instruct three cohorts of parents in stimulating 
causal questions by their children. Semi-weekly training meetings 
were held. These were supplemented with home visits to help the 
parents work with their children in the homes. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: There was no control group* Baseline data was obtained and 
three cohorts participated in order to have three replications of 
the experiment* 30 families participated? they were Papago Indian 
families who had children in the first grade. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: An individually administered test of question- 
asking performance. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment. 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Unclear. 

FINDINGS: All cohorts of chilUrcn made gains in causal question^asking. 
These gains were maintained over timer and gains seemed to increase 
even after termination of intervention. Children in each cohort who 
did not gain could be identified in initial modelling trials. 

DORS STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described. 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS i Described. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: NO. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Hie procedures are well describedr and the theoretic rationale 
is well developed. 

SHORTCOMINGS: No control group was utilized, but the replication design 
lends considerable support to the conclusion that the findings are not 
based on chance. Gains appeared to be maintained over time, but the 
length of time between testing sessions was not specified. 



Jew, W. Helping handicapped infants and their families: The 
Delriyed Development Project. Children Today , 1974, 3, 7-10. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Delayed Development Project, 
connected with the Walton Development Center and the 
Stockton Unified School District, Stockton, California. 

FUNDED BY: U. S. Office of Education: Title VI of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and Title VI-B of 
the Education fox the Handicapped Act. 

PROGRAM METHOD: Beginning as soon as possible after birth, handicapped 
infants and their families receive weekly home visits up to the age 
of 18 months. Home visitors are teachers and/or physical therapists. 
Visits focus on supportive help and training for the parents in 
developmental stimulation for the children. From 18 months to 3 
years of age, when the children enter other educational programs, 
children and parents participate in a center-based program. Evening 
group meetings are held for parents in both home and center programs. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 90 handicapped infants and their families have participated 
in the program over a 3-yearperiod. Twelve children and their 
families were selected as an out-of-town comparison group? 12 
children were selected as a local comparison group. All three 
groups evidenced the same types of handicaps: vision, hearing, 
speech, motor and mental impairments. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: For children : Denver Developmental Screening 

Test. For parents : Attitude scales and staff perceptions of parent 
attitudes and parenting skills. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES! Treatment group. 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Findings were over a three-year period. Children 
participated varying amounts of time. 

FINDINGS: For children : Experimental children consistently made 
greater gains on the Denver Developmental Screening Test than did 
the control group. Experimental children made significant gains 
on all four areas of the DDST; control children gained on no more 
than two areas of the DDST. For parentis : Experimental parents 
made significant attitude changes in tne direction of feeling more 
secure as parents. They, their spouses', and the staff also felt 
their functioning as parents improved. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS ^ 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children and parents. 

FAMILY characteristics: No 
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PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described briefly. 



TRAINING OF HOKE VISITORS: No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 

STRENGTHS t An interesting approach to the use of home-visiting as 
part of an intervention program for handicapped children, providing 
emotional and educational support for parents. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Because this report was mainly concerned with describing 
the program/ the research results were abbreviated and could not be 
adequately evaluated. 
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Karnes, M. B., Sutdley, W. M. , Wright, W. R., and Hodgins, A. S. 
An approach for working with mothers of disadvantaged preschool 
children. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly , 196 8, 14 , 174^183. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, College of Education, University of Illinois 

FUNDED BY: USOE 

PROGRAM METHOD: 11 weekly two-hour training sessions for mothers on 
making and using educational materials in the home, instruction in 
readiness and discussions of mothers' activities of preceding week. 
Conducted by three experienced preschool teachers who also visited 
each home at two"week intervals* 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 13 mother-child pairs: at beginning children ranged in age 
from 3-3 to 4-3. Randomly assigned control group of 13 children 
matched on IQ and sex. All families were Black. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: Stanford-Binet, ITPA 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Group 

LENGTH OF STUDY: 12 weeks 

FINDINGS: 

1) Stanford-Binet: t test of difference between groups in gain scores 
showed experimental group gained significantly more than control 
(mean IQ gain of 7.46 vs* *07) * 

2) ITPA; Experimental group gained significantly more than control 
on throe subtests (Visual Decoding, Auditory-Vocal Association 
and Auditory-Vocal Sequential) ; no difference between groups on 
other subtests. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for the child 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Yes, described briefly 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 
STRENGTHS: Families randomly assigned to group.^ 
SHORTCOMINGS: Small sample size? brief duration of the program. 
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Karnes, M. B., Teska, J. A., Hodgins, A. S., and Badger, E. D. 
Educational intervention at home by mothers of disadvantaged infants. 
Child Development , 1970, 41, 925-935. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: University of Illinois, Department 
of Special Education. 

FUNDED BY: Bureau of Research, USOE and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

PROGRAM METHOD: 2-hour weekly meetings to discuss child and mother- 
centered activities mothers could do with their infants at home, 
supplemented with monthly home visits by staff to reinforce teaching 
principles taught at meetings. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 15 mother-child pairs; mean infant age was 20 months at 
beginning of project. Control group of 15 children for whom 
data were already available. Comparison group of 6 older siblings. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: Stanf ord-Binet, ITPA 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Group 

LENGTH OF STUDY: 15 months 

FINDINGS: 

1) Comparisons with matched controls: Binet IQ at end of program 
significantly above controls (difference - 16 points); ITPA 
Language Age significantly higher for treatment group. 

2) Comparisons with sibling controls: 28-point advantage of 
treatment children over siblings was significant even with 
small N. The difference in ITPA score approached significance. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Yes, for matching control children and for 
describing sample. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Yes, described in some detail. 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: Yes, described briefly. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Interesting combination of weekly instruction and less 
frequent home visits. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Comparability of con ^1 group is open to question. 
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Klaus/ R. A. and Gray, S. W. The early training project for 
disadvantaged children; a report after five years. Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development / 1968, 33 (4) . 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; George Peabody College for 
Teachers / Nashvi lie / Tennessee . 

FUNDED BY: National Institute of Mental Health, and National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development. 

PROGRAM METHOD; Children attended a center-based 10-week preschool 
program during the summers/ one group for 3 summers and a second 
group for 2 summers. A home visiting program took place during 
the summer programs and through the rest of the year, involving 
mothers and children, with an educational emphasis. Visits were 
for one hour weekly. Control group children received neither 
preschool nor home visits. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 88 iow^income Black children born in 1958. From an 
initial sample of 61 children, three groups were constituted 
by random assignment; 1) three summers of preschool and home 
visiting; 2) two summers of preschool and home visiting; and 
3) local control. A distal control group was selected from 
a city 60 miles away. 

OUTCOME MEASURES; All children were tested twice a year for three 
years prior to elementary school and once a year in first and 
second grades. Binet and WISC intelligence scales/ PPVT/ ITPA, 
Metropolitan and Gates Reading Readiness Tests / Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, Stanford Achievement Tests and several non- 
standardized instruments were used for children. Mothers were 
interviewed. Younger siblings were given the Binet; older 
siblings were given achievement tests. 

PRICDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group, sex of child, family 
characteristics. 

LENGTH OF STUDY; Five years: Two to three years of intervention 
and two years of follow-up testing. 

FINDINGS J For children : Binet and WISC - after both groups had 
begun treatment/ the treatment groups were consistently superior 
to the control groups at every testing period. ITPA - treatment 
groups were superior to controls during last year of preschool 
and first year of elementary school/ but all groups were equal 
in second year of school. PPVT - overall/ no differences between 
groups. Reading Readiness Tests - during first grade/ the treat- 
ment groups were generally superior to the control groups. 
Achievement Tests - for 10 of 21 comparisons/ the distal control 
group was significantly lower than the other three groups. On 
nonstandardized measures selected to reflect program goals / the 
treatment groups were superior to control groups on Reflectivity 
Imt/Uisivity; but there were no differences on Self-Concept/ Repu** 
tdtion among peerS/ Social Deprivation/ Delay of Gratification/ 
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Achievement Motivation and Social Schemata. This lack of 
differences was attributed largely to the inadequacy of the 
measures. In general/ no sex differences were found. For 
mothers : Mothers of experimental children more frequently 
reported sharing activities with their children in an academic 
manner; reading and school-like activities. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: YeS/ for children and mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Contained in sample description and 
addressed in relation to a measure of Social Schemata. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT; Described 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS; No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 

STRENGTHS: Attempted to use some outcome measures beyond intelligence 
and achievement testS/ that woihld reflect program goals. Utilized 
a "distal" control group in addition to a local control group to 
study effects of diffusion. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Effects of the program on participating mothers were 
of an impressional nature only. 
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Lally, J. R, The family development research program; a program for 
prenatal, infant and early childhood enrichment. Progress Report, 
Syracuse University, 1973, 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Syracuse University Children's Center 

FUNDED BV: Office of Child Development, HEW 

PROGRAM METHOD: Beginning 3 to 6 months before bixLl*, paraprofessionals 
make weekly home visits for as long as, child is in the program. At 
6 month , infant begins a half-day, center-based program. Prom 15 
to 48 months child attends the "Family Style Program," a full-day, 
multi-age group experience. A parent organization meets once a month 
and many parents participate in center activities. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: Longitudinal; post-test only 

SAMPLE: (for this report): Program group (N^42) , low-education, 
matched controls (N=31) , high-education contrast (N=17) . 

OUTCOME MEASURES: Children : Stanford-Binet, ITPA, Schaefer Classroom 
Behavior Inventory, Beller Autonomous Achievement Striving Scales, 
Schaefer Behavior Checklist, Coopersmith Behavioral Rating Form 
(adapted), Emmerich's Observer Ratings of Children, infant food 
intake. Mothers: Prenatal maternal diet, parent assessment of 
children interview, perceptions of program. 



PREDICTOR MEASURES: Group 



PROCESS MEASURE: Teachers : Assessing to Behavior of Caregiven Scales. 

LENGTH OP STUDY: Families had been in program 3-1/2 years; this is 
first test point in a longitudinal study. 



FINDINGS: 



Children: 1) Stanford-Binet at 36 months: Program children signifi- 
cantly above controls but high-ed. contrast significantly above 
program group; 2) ITPA: high-ed. somewhat above program group who 
were somewhat above controls, but few significant differences? 3) 
Emmerich's Observer Ratings of Children: program children (n=13) 
rated more positively than controls {N=15) on 12 items; 4) parent 
assessment of children: program parents saw their children in a 
more positive light than did controls. The other measures were 
obtained for the program group only, but provide interesting data 
on the social behavior/ achievement striving, self-concepts and diets 
of program children and on the quality of the caregiving. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children and mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: No 

PROCESS OP HOME VISIT: No ' 
TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 



PROGRAM COSTS: No 

STRENGTHS: Use of sensitive and relaxed testing" procedures (note 
that the low-income controls had a mean IQ of 98-4 at 36 months) - 
Detailed discussion of the Center's health and nutrition program- 
Included a process measure. 

SHORTCOMINGSt No pretest or other child and family data that could 
be used as covariates. Several measures not obtained on control 
or contrast groups- 
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Lambie, D, 2,, Uond, J, T,, and Weikart, D. P. Home Teaching with 
Mothers and InfantS t Ypsilanti , Michigan; High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, 1974 . 

PROGRAT'I AGiiNCy OR SPONSOR; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation. 

FUNDED BY; Carnegie Corporation, Public Health Service, HEW, 
and the Spencer Foundation. 

PROGRAM METHOD; Weekly visits of 60-90 minutes with mother and infant 
by professional home visitors for 16 months. Formally organized 
set of infant activities to support mother*s objectives, based on 
Piagetian sensory*motor concepts. Supervisor met 10 hours a week 
with home visitors and made periodic visits, discussed planning 
for individual families and reviewed videotaped home visits. 
Heavy reliance upon mothers as teachers of their infants. 

EVALUATIOK DESIGN: Lonr^itudinal 

SAMPLE; Projecc began with 88 infants who were 3, 7 or 11 months 
of age at ontry and their mothers. At end of treatment N ^ 65. 
The N's f.or the experimental, contrast and control groups were 
31, 30 und 27 f respectively. Subjects assigned to group at 
random, with minor exceptions. 

OUTCOM'i MEASURES: For Infants ; ^yley Mental Scale, Binet Language 
Scale, Bayley Motor Scale/ Bayltiy infant Behavior Record. 
Fo r mothers ; Verbal Interaction Record, Mother Observation 
checklist, Ypsilanti Picture Sorting Inventory (YPSI) 

PREDICTOR MEASURES; Treatment group and Age-at-entry (cohort) 

LENGTH OF STUDY: 16-month home^visit program; testing every four 
months and follow-up testing 12 months after end of program. 

FINDINGS; 

The child ; 1) At end of program experimental group significantly 
higher than contrast group on Bayley Mental Scale (adjusted for 
entering score) . 2) 12 months later experimental group was above 
other two on Stanford-Binet, but not significantly (adjusted for 
entering Bayley Mental score) . 3) Significant group effect found 
on Bayley Mental in repeated-measures analysis over all testpoints, 
with experimental group significantly above both the control and 
contrast groups. 5) No cohort effects. 4) Experimental group 
shows significantly more sophisticated language production and 
coniprehension and more effective communication at end of project than 
contrast group* but not different from* control group. 5) Entering 
Bayley Mental was strong predictor of final language score except 
for experimental group — experimental infants scored high regardless 
of entering ability. 6) Wo group differences on Bayley Motor at any 
testpoint* 7) Group differences on Bayley Infant Behavior Record 
were found on only two items. 
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The mother ; 1) Total verbal interaction score (e.g., more ! 

expansions and questions, fewer negative imperatives) significantly | 

higher at end of program for experimental group than the other two ! 

groups. 2) Mother's behavior during Bayley tests was most positive \ 

in the experimental group. 3) YPSI showed no group differences ! 

in mothers* perceptions of and expectations for their infants* \ 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS; \ 

OUTCOMES; Yes, both for infan*" and mother. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS; Sample is described carefully, but 
outcomes not measured against family characteristics. 

PROCESS OP HOME VISIT; Described in great detail. 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS; Briefly described. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: Yes, supervisory responsibilities described. 

PROGRAM COSTS; No. 

STRENGTHS; Program effectiveness measures not limited to single 
cognitive measure; repeated testing over course of program; 
12-month follow-up measurement; careful description of analytic 
procedures . 

SHORTCOMINGS; 
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Levenstein, P. Verbal Interaction Project: aiding cognitive growth 
in disadvantaged preschoolers through the mother-child home program. 
Final Report to Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, 
Departmer.t of HEW, 1971- 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Verbal Interaction Project, Family 
Service Association of Nassau County, Incw Mineola, New York 

FUNDED BY; Children's Bureau, Office of Child Development, HEW 

PROGRAM METHOD: Social workers and paraprofessionals served as home 
visitors or "toy demonstrators" who gave mothers a set of verbal 
interaction stimulation matex'ials (VISM) and demonstrated ways of 
increasing verbal interaction with their children. Visits were 
for one-half hour, twice weekly, and lasted for two years. 

EVALLATION DE3IGW: 

SAMPLE: 90 mother-child pairs participated in the experimental 

program. Comparison group 1 received home visits only, comparison 
group 2 received no treatment and comparison group 3 received VISM 
only. Most were residents of low-income housing projects. 

OU'fC^"^ME MEASURES: For children : Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale,' 
Binet, PPVT, WISC, Wide Range AchjAvement Test, Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts, teacher ratings. For mothers : interview data, 
home visit reports . 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group. 

LENGTH OF STUDiT: Two years of intervention, beginniiig at age two 
or three years and two years of follow up. 

FINDINGS: Experimental children who were visited by professionals 
manifested gains significantly greater than the control groups; 
17 points on the Binet and 12 points on the PPVT. There was no 
difference between the gains of children who entered at 2 or 3 
years of age. The mother's IQ scores did hot show significant 
gains, but there was some indication of positive attitude changes 
for mothers. Experimental children visited by nonprofessionals 
also showed gains significantly greater than controls. Comparison 
group 3, .^hich received the VISM materials only also made significant 
gains. One and two year followups of the infants after termination 
of intervention showed that gains remained significant in spite of 
modest declines. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMf^S: v^s, for children and mothers. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Described. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described. 

TRAINING or HOME VISITOi^S; Described. 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION: Described. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Presents longitudinal followup data. Addresses issue 
of when intervention should begin for maximum benefit. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Comparison groups were similar but not entirely 
comparable to the experimental group. 
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McCarthy, J. L. Changing parent attitudes and improving language and 
intellectual abilities of culturally disadvantaged four-year-old children 
through parent involvement. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 
School of Education, June 1968. ED 027 942 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Indi=\na University, along with Head 
Start Centers in Terre Haute, Indiana 

FUNDED BY: (not stated) 

PROGRAM METHOD: One group of children attended regular Head Start 
classes with no parent involvement (control group) . A second group 
of children attended Head Start and their parents attended parent 
meetings. A third group attended Heacl Start and the children and 
parents received weekly home visits conducted by the author, focusing 
on cognitive activities. Materials for activitibS were left in the 
home . 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: A total of 41 four-year-olds were assigned to the three 
groups: 10 in the control group; 17 in the parent meeting group; 
and 14 in the home visit group. The groups were matched on PPVT, 
ITPA, sex, parent education, ethnic background, and number of 
siblings . 

OUTCOME MEASURES: PPVT, ITPA, parent attitude questionnaire. 
PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment groups. 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Eight months, from October 1966 through May 1967. 

FINDINGS: For children : The home visit group was significantly higher 
than the control group on ITPA posttest scores. There were no group 
differences on the PPVT. For parents : The home visit group showed 
a significantly more positive attitude change, especially in the area 
of self-confidence, than did the control group. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Ves, for children and parents. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Described. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Described briefly. 

TR^vINlNG OF HOMT*: VISITORS: No. 

STAFF ORGANISATION: No. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Complete statement of hypotheses, review of the literature, 
description of procedures used. 

SIIORIHTOMINGS : Findings v;ere based on analyses of variance of posttest 
scores although hypotheses were stated in terms of gains. 
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Micotti, A. R. Dame School Project (Bilingual preschool project) . 
Santa Clara County Office of JSducation, Final Report, August 1, 
1970. ED 046 514. 
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PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; Santa Clara County Office of Education, 
San Jose, California 

FUNDED BY: (possibly Tit'.a VII) 

PROGRAM METHOD; Eleven community women were trained (370 hours) to 
work as home teachers, developing concept formation and bilingual 
language skills, teaching mothers to work with their own children. 
Home teaching was for two hours daily, based on DARCEE program. 
Teachers were selected from volunteers; one half of them were 
high school graduates. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE; No control group; design was pretest-posttest. Treatment 
group consisted of 40 mother-child pairs. Children were 3.3 to 
4 years of age. Mothers* primary language was Spanish. Families 
came from two target areas, both of which were low income (53% 
and 48% AFDC) . 

OUTCOME MEASURES; A Test of B^sic Language Competence (English and 
Spanish), Inventory of Develofxnental Tasks (Spanish), » Maternal 
Teaching Style Instrument (Spanish), teacher evaluations. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES; Treatment group. 

LENGTH OF STUDY; Intervention included 4 months of Spanish 

instruction and 4 more mouths of bilingual instruction. Plans 
are to follow up with a kindergarten program for 20 of the 
children. 

FINLINGS; 

Children increased in color identification, physical abilities, 
part-whole relationships, and object identification. 
Mothers made "considerable" changes in behavior on teaching and 
housekeeping and "some" changes in Mother Teaching Style. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS; 

OUTCOMES; Yes, for children and mothers; but not in comparison to 
a control group, 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS; Described. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT; Described with general overview of specific 
areas of instruction . 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS; Described, in terms of time, regularity, 
of preservice and inservice training. 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION i Yes, described. 

PROGRAM COSTS: Reported as $2000 per child. 

STRENGTHS: Program shows high parent involvement. Specific areas 
in curriculum and specific methods are described. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Apparently no control group. Data and statistics 
are not detailed so it was not possible to adequately evaluate 
the results. 
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Sandler, H . M. , Dokecki, P . R. , Stewart , L. T. , Britton, V. , and 
Horton, D. M. The evaluation of a home-based educational intervention 
for preschoolers and their mothers. Journal of Community Psychology ^ 
1973, 1, 372-375. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: DARCEE , George Peabody College, 
Nashville , Tennessee 

FUNDED BY: USOE through the National Program on Early Childhood 
Education of CEMREL, and by the Appalachian Regional Commission. 

PROGRAM METHOD: Weekly home visits for 12 weeks consisting of behavior 
modeling, demonstration of materials, etc., by the paraprofessional 
home visitor; supervised by a professional home visitor. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: 15 mother-child pairs from a Black and a white urban, low- 
income housing projects in Nashville. Assigned to experimental 
and comparison groups randomly, stratifying on IQ and race. 
Children averaged 43 months of age at beginning. 

OUTCOME MEASUi?ES: Stanford-Binet, DARCEE Concept Test used pre- 
and post. Maternal Teaching Style Instrument (MTSI) at end of 
program. " 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Pretest scores 

LENGTH OP STUDY: 12 weeks 

FINDINGS: 

1) No significant difference between groups at postfcest, covarying 
on Binet pretest score. 

2) DARCEE Concept Test: Treatment group gained significantly more 

on Recognition stibtest and was slightly superior on other measures 
except Matching. 

3) MTSI: t tests showed treatment mothers gave more Color and Shape 
Cue labels, fewer Inappropriate Directions. 

4; Correlations of race, sex and summary MTSI variables: Mothers of 
females and mother of Black children were more negative in their 
MTSI responses. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children and mothers 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Only in terms of race and sex of child 
PROCESS OP HOME VISIT: Very briefly 
TRAINING ^7 HOME VISITORS: No 
STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 
PROGRAM COSTS: No 
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STRENGTHS; Examined both child and family outcomes; randomly assigned 
control group. 

SHORTCOMINGS; Limited duration of intervention; small sample size. 
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Schaeffer, E. S. A home tutoring program. Childr en, 1969, 16, 59-61. 



PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: National Institute of Mental Health 

FUNDED BY: National Institute of Mental Health 

PROGRAM METHOD: College graduates, serving as "tutors", visited each 
home for one hour, five days a week, beginning when the child was 15 
months and continuing to 36 months of age. Program was designed to 
develop positive family relationships and to provide verbal stimula-* 
tion and increasingly complex experiences for the child. Mothers 
were encouraged but not required to participate. 

EVALUATION DESIGN: 

SAMPLE: All were Black male children from low income homes, in 
which the mothers had less than 12 years of schooling and/or an 
unskilled or semiskilled occupation. There were 31 in the 
experimental and 33 in the control group, from two neighborhoods 
which had a record of comparable readiness scores at school entrance 

OUTCOME measures: Bay ley Infant Mental Test, Binet, John Hopkins 
Perceptual Test, PPVT, ratings of child behavior. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Methods of child care - ratings by observers; 
treatment group. 

LENGTH OF STUDY: Children were tested at 14, 21, 27, and 36 months 
of age. Participation in the program was for 21 months. 

FINDINGS: For group comparisons : Both grpups of children were above 
normal on IQ tests at 14 months of age, and were below normal at 21 
months. But the experimental group IQ scores increased at 27 and 36 
months while the control group remained low. Significant differences 
were found at 36 months in favor of the experimental group on the 
Johns Hopkins Perceptual Test, the PPVT, and ratings of task-oriented 
beh avior . For childcare methods as related to child outcomes : S ig-* 
nificant correlations were found between methods of childcare (defined 
as: child neglect and maternal hostile un involvement) and children's 
bdiavior and mental test scores. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children only. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Yes, an analysis of the relationship of 
childcare methods to child behavior and IQ scores was performed. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT; No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: Described very briefly. 
STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 
' PROGRAM COSTS: No 
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STRENGTHS: Addresses aspects of child rearing as well as treatment 
group comparisons- 

SHORTCOMINGS: No Statistics or levels of significance were reported; 
so It is not possible to evaluate the findings adequately. 
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Tannenbaum, j. A. Home stimulation versus developmental scores 
for children attending the Children's Center, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Unpublished paper, 1969. 



PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; Syracuse University Children*s Center 

FUNDED BY; Children's Bureau, DHEW 

PROGRAM METHOD; Center-based program for balanced population of 
lower and middle-class children (see Lally, 1973, for description 
of the program) . This report does not refer to a home^based 
component, even though that is included in later reports of the 
Children*^s Center. 

EVALUATION DESIGN; 

SAMPLE; 26 lower-class and 20 middle class children (aged 7 months 
through 5 years) program for two years (fall, 1966 to spring, 1968). 

OUTCOME MEASURES; Cattell for the younger children; Stanf ord-Binet 
for the older children 

PREDICTOR MEASURES; Inventory of Home Stimulation (STIM) ; social 
class . 

LENGTH OF STUDY; Two years. 
FINDINGS; 

2) All children gained in developmental score (Cattell or Binet) 
but middle class children gained more than lower class children. 

2) Middle class families received higher STIM scores than lower 
class families . 

3) High STIM scorers gained more on developmental scores, regardless 
of social class. 

4} High-^STIM, lower-class children gained more than low*STIM middle- 
class children. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS; 

OUTCOMES; YeSf for children. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS; Yes, social class and home environment 
variables • 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT; No 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION; No 

PROGRAM COSTS; No 

STRENGTHS; Attempt to separate effects of social class and home 
environment . 

SHORTCOMINGS; No control group; no statistical tests reported. 
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Woikart, P*, Deloria, J*, Lawser, A. and Weigerink, 
Longitudinal results of the Ypsilanti Perry preschool project* 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, 
1970. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR: Ypsilanti Board of Education, 
Washtenaw County Board of Education, and High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation 

FUNDED BY: U.S. Office of Education 

PROGRAM METHOD: Daily cognitively oriented preschool program and 
home visits conducted weekly to involve mothers in the educative 
process." The preschool curriculum was derived mainly from 
Piagetian theory and focused on cognitive objectives, geared 
toward the individual child*s level of development. During 
home visits mother was encouraged to participate in actual 
instruction of her child and child management techniques 
emphasized alternative ways of handling children. Group meetings 
served to reinforce individual parent's views. Twcyear program 
(except for the first wave, which was one year). 

EVALUATION DESIGN; 

SAMPLE: A total of 58 experimental and 65 control children 
participated in the program in five cohorts or "waves". The 
N for each group in each wave varied from 8 to 15. Mean age 
at entry was 3 1/2. Assignment of children to group was 
"essentially random", but matched on Cultural Deprivation 
rating and IQ. 

OUTCOME MEASURES: Stanf ord^Binet (L-M) , Leiter, PPVT, ITPA 

administered fall of entering year and every spring thereafter; 
California Achievement Tests, Gates Reading Tests (not re* 
ported) administered after children entered school; Pupil 
Behavior Inventory and Ypsilanti Rating Scale collected kinder* 
garten through third grade. 

PREDICTOR MEASURES: Treatment group. Cognitive Home Environment 
Scale (CHES) , Inventory of Attitudes of Family Life and Children^ 
Perry Demographic Questionnaire, birth complications, sex. 

LENGTH OP STUDY: Project began in 1962-67 and data are reported 
through 1966-67; in that year wave 4 completed the second year 
of preschool and wave 0 completed third grade. 

FINDINGS: Experimental group significantly above controls on Stan- 
ford-Binet at the end of the first and second years of preschool 
and at the end of kindergarten and first grade; no difference at 
end of second or third grade. Experimental group significantly 
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above controls on Leiter at end of first and second years of pre- 
school, but also above at entry. Experimental group significantly 
higher on PPVT at end of both preschool years and at end of kinder- 
garten and first grade, but also higher at entry; no differences at 
end of second or third grade. On ITPA total language experimental 
group was significantly above controls at end of second year of 
preschool; no difference at other testpoints. on ITPA Auditory- 
Vocal Association, experimental significantly above controls at 
second year of preschool and at kindergarte;a through second grade; 
but initial difference also significant. CAT means significantly 
favored experimental group at end of first and third grade* on 
Pupil Behavior Inventory, after kindergarten experimental group 
was above control at every testpoint on every factor, although 
most of these differences were not significant. Ypsilanti Rating 
Scale ratings were generally higher for experimental group as 
follows: Academic Potential at end of second-grade. Social 
Development at first and second grade, verbal Skill at second 
grade and Emotional Development at second grade. 

DOES STUDY ADDRESS: 

OUTCOMES: Yes, for children. 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS: Extensive demographic data, description 
of home environment, mothers' attitudes on family life and 
children, cognitive home environment variables, birth history 
of child. 

PROCESS OF HOME VISIT: Yes, summarized. 

TRAINING OF HOME VISITORS: No, but supervision addressed. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No. 

PROGRAM COSTS: No. 

STRENGTHS: Detailed description of seuuple; appendices include all 
unpublished instruments with scoring instructions. 

SHORTCOMINGS: Analyses of variance did not adjust for pretest 
differences between groups? longitudinal design not complete 
at time of this report — the third grade time point included 
only one cohort. 
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Wriyht, C, Lally, 3. R. , and Dibble, M. Prenatal-postnatal inter- 
vention: A description and discu:>sion of preliminary findings of a 
home visit program supplying cognitive, nutritional and health infor- 
mation to disadvantaged homes. Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, Miami, 1970. 

PROGRAM AGENCY OR SPONSOR; Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

FUNDED BY: CWRD, HEW 

PROGRAM METHOD; Ten paraprofessional home visitors each visited 20 
families to provide information on nutrition, health during preg- 
nancy and on emotional^ cognitive, medical and maternal needs of 
the child after birth. Materials include those developed by Gordon 
& Lally (1967) and by the John Tracy Clinic (1968). At six months 
child is enrolled in nursery school for half-day. 

EVALUATIOfJ DESIGN: 

SAMPLE; Low income mothers and infants; prenatal or 6-months old 
at beginning of project* 

OUl'COME MEASURES; Weekly Home Visit Report (N^65) , Nutritional 

questionnaire (N=73) infants, 31 mothers) Casework Interviews {N=10) 

PREDICTOR MEASURES; Program group only 

LEfJGTH OF STUDY; From 3 months prior to delivery to 18 months of 
age for each f ami ly . 

FINDINGS: 

Home visit Report; Frequency responses to questions such as "what 
was the mother's reaction to various exercises?" "Were children's 
books or educational toys present in the home?" 

Casework Interviews: Responses show the need for a broadly defined 
service role because of the diversity of problems faced by the mothers. 

Nutrition questionnaire; Nutritional needs of mothers and infants 
are not being met. 

DOES STUDY ADDRi'JSS; 

OUTCOMES: >Jot in the uisual sense of program effects. 

t^AMILY CElARACTERISTICS; Only to briefly describe the participants. 

PROCESS OK HOME VISIT: Very briefly 

TRAlMIN^G or HOllE VISITORS: No 

STAFF ORGANIZATION: No 

PROGRAM COSTS: No 
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STRENGTHS; Practical suggestions for program operation and record 
keeping. 

SHORTCOMINGS; Since this is a preliminary report, program effects are 
not addressed. 
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